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MTIOML  A  San  Francisco  dispatch  to-day  reports  that  a  resolution 

BAM  MSHG-SHS      to  petition  Congress  to  modify  Federal  lav/s  so  as  to  permit  nation- 
al 'banl:s  to  merge  under  more  favorable  conditions  was  adopted  at 
San  Francisco  yesterday  "by  the  national  banking  diivision  of  the 
f if ty-f if t};}i  annual  convention  of  the  American  Bankers'  Associci.tion.     The  first 
general  session  of  the  association  convention  will  be  held  to-day. 


FAEi/iEES  AMD  J.  F.  Essary  says  in  the  Baltimore  Sun  to-day:   "Some  200 

PACKERS'  farm  organizations,  local  or  national  in  their  scope,  are  either 

DECESE  in  favor  of  miOdifying  the  famous  packers'   consent  decree  v.-ith 

reservations  or  of  vacating  it  outright.     Their  aim  is  that  the 
packers,  now  under  restraint,  may  enter  the  retail  field,  thereby 
increa^sirig  the  consuription  of  moa.t  products  with  the  hope  of  lowering  the  price 
of  those  products  to  the  consujuer.     This  v/as  disclosed  yesterday,  after  a  suirmary 
of  the  testimony  given  by  the  farm  organizations  before  an  expert  comjnittee  of 
Department  of  Agriculture  officials  had  been  transmitted  by  that  committee  to  the 
Department  of  Justice.     This  tcstimon;^^  was  elicited  a^t  the  instance  of  Attorney- 
General  Mitchell,  v/ho  wished  to  knov^  the  attitude  of  the  farm  interests  tov/ard 
the  consent  decree  before  the  Government  itself  decides  whether  it  v/ill  or  will 
not  oppose  the  reoponin;^,  of  the  historic  case.     The  packers,  the  Government  and 
other  interested  parties  will  appear  Wed.nesday  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.,  by  order  of  the  court,  to  show  cause  why  the  consent  decree 
should  or  should  not  be  modified..." 


FAM  LOAN  The  nomination  of  Albert  C.  Williams  for  reappointment  as 

i^JiiBEE  CON-  a  member  of  the  Fed.eral  Farm  Lean  Board  was  coru  irmed  yesterday  by 
FIBI^IED  the  Senate,  axcording  to  tne  press  to-d.ay. 


FLOOD  PEO-  A  Che.rleston,  Mo.,  dispatch  to  the  prer-s  to-day  says: 

TBCTIOIT  "Army  engineers  in  char,_-,e  of  the  work  so  far  undertaken  to  control 

the  Liississigpi  area  floods  are  preparing  to  begin  actual  work  on 
the  Bird's  Point  floodway,  the  completion  of  which  will  mean,  say 
those  wno  are  in  tl..e  iloodway  line,  a  property  dexiriage  of  betv/een  $12,000,000  and 
$15,000,000,  and  to  meet  which  the  Goverriment  proposes  to  pay,  they  declare,  only 
$2,350,000. . .The  charge  is  made  that  the  Bird's  Point  floodway  has  Just  one  con- 
trolling purpose,  t"'.c  protection  of  Cairo,  111.,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
at  the  expense  of  the  peo-ole  of  Mississippi  and  Ilew  Madrid  Counties,  in  Missouri. 
..." 
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Section  2 

An  editorial  in  The  Nation  for  October  2  says:  "Agitation 
goes  0x1  stea^dily  for  the  ref orir.  of  our  allegedly  cumbersome  and  un- 
wieldy method  of  reckoning  time. .. .There  are,  of  course,  all  sorts  of 
more  or  less  frivolous  objections  that  might  be  raised  to  this  system* 
Thus  we  ho.ve  tenants  who  pay  rent  every  month  complaining  of  thirteen 
rent  days  instead  of  twelve,  and  wage  slaves  vfho  earn  their  stipends 
wccicLy  crying  that  they  will  still  i^et  only  fifty- two  pay  envelopes 
while  tj.clr  fellow-workers  who  are  paid  by  the  month  will  get  one  more 
than  they  did  before.     Of  course  difficulties  like  these  are  not  really 
very  serious.     Yearly  rentals  come  out  the  sam.e  vihether  divided  into 
twelve  or  thirteen  equal  parts;  and  salaries  would  quickly  become  ad- 
justed to  the  new  schedule.     If  business  honestly  believes  that  it 
would  flourish  more  energetically  under  the  nev/  system,  there  is  only 
sentiment  to  stand  in  the  way  of  its  adoption.    And  sentiment,  in  this 
or  perhaps  any  other  age,  fights  a  losing  battle  with  expediency.  Thus 
it  is  probably  only  a  question  of  time  until  the  calendar  by  which 
European  and  American  peoples  now  live  v;ill  be  superseded  by  a  more 
uniform  and  more  easily  calculated  system...." 

John  W,  Withers,  Lean,  School  of  Education,  New  York  Universi- 
ty, writes  under  the  title,   "Vvhat  is  Progress  in  Education?"  in 
Journal  of  Home  Economics  for  October.    He  says  in  part:   "The  present 
empho-sis  on  the  pragmatic  point  of  vie',7  is  an  almost  inevitable  result 
of  the  fundam.cntal  tendencies  of  American  life.     Owing  to  the  remarka- 
ble discoveries  of  science  and  their  rapid  and  successful  application 
in  recent 
changing. 


Educat  ion 
Progress 


'cars,  the  central  tendencies  of  American  life  are  rapidly 
Occupations  are  continually  changing,  old  ones  disappear- 


Farm  Board 
and  New 
England 
Agricul- 
ture 


ing,  new  ones  appearing.    Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  workers  to-day 
are  engaged  in  occupations  that  were  wholly  unknown  thirty  years  ago. 
There  is,  therefore,  constant  and  increasing  need  of  reeducation  of 
adults  to  fit  them  for  new  occupations;  and  result  values  aimed  at  in 
the  curriculum  for  the  child  may,  some  of  them,  become  obsolete  before 
he  leaves  school. ...  If ,  in  any  way,  the  central  drift  of  present-day 
life  could  be  predicted  so  that  the  needs  of  adults  in  the  future 
could  be  m.ore  fully  determined  and  school  curricula  and  organization 
set  up  in  the  light  of  these  needs,  the  drift  of  our  educational  philot:' 
ophy  would,  very  probably,  be  toward  some  form  of  practical  idealism." 

An  editorial  in  The  Nation  for  October  2  says:".. .The  Rhode 
Island  CoiviTiissioner  of  Agriculture,  Harry  R.  Lewis,  speaking  at  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  New  England  Council  at  Hanover,  llevj  Hampshire, 
declared  that  New  England  was  facing  a  crisis  comparable  to  th^at 
which  appeared  when  free  lands  in  the  West  were  opened  seventy-five 
years  ago.     The  western  farmers,  already  producing  on  a  large  scale 
and  with  their  cooperative  marketing  a.ssociations  strengthened  under 
Federal  direction,  will  be  able,  according  to  Mr.  Lewis,  to  intensi:^^ 
grea-tly  the  competition  v/hich  in  New  England  has  long  been  severe. 
Ultimately,  he  thought,  the  outcome  would  be  beneficial,  but  the  im- 
mediate outlook  was  dark.     liThat  is  true  of  New  England  is  true  of  the 
whole  northeastern  section  of  the  country — a  region  whose  centers  of 
dense  population  create  large  m.arksts  for  food  but  where  smiall-scale 
mixed  farming  is  the  prevailing  agricultural  type.     There  are  small 
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farms,  too,  everyYiherei  of  the  5,371,640  farms  in  the  United  States 
in  1925,     2,417,227  contained  less  than  fifty  acres  each.     It  will 
he  interesting  to  see  how  the  Farm  Boatd ,  7;fe^^&a:l£?:^sE^(ggfi£->i^ 
Q^-:^35^te:ia5::/iisjDi^:;^@^  will  deal  with  this  phase  of  its 

prohlem. " 

Meat  Sit-  A  review  of  the  livestock  and  meat  situation  during  the 

uation         month  j\ist  closed,  issued  by  the  Institute  of  American  Meat  Packers, 
states:  "Although  the  wholesale  prices  of  a  numoer  of  pork  products 
declined  during  the  month  just  closed,  the  trade  was  "brisk,  on  the 
whole,  and  a  relatively  large  volume  of  pork  moved  into  consumption. 
The  number  of  hogs  marketed  during  the  month  was  considerably  greater 
than  a  year  ago,  and  the  average  price  paid  for  hogs  was  lower  than 
the  average  prevailirig  at  this  tim.e  la.st  year.    The  dressed  beef  trade 
was  fairly  satisfactory  for  the  month  as  a  whole,  showing-  some  im- 
provement over  the  preceding  month.     The  export  trade  was  rather  slow. 
In  the  dov.cstic  market,  the  demand  for  fresh  pork  was  good  in  most  lo- 
calities.   ITrxolesale  prices  of  the  principal  fresh  products  were  about 
steady,  with  the  exception  of  fresh  hams,  which  declined.    A  good  vol- 
ume of  smoked  meats  moved  into  consumption, .. .There  was  a  good  demand 
for  hides,  and  prices  showed  some  adva.nce.    The  wol  market  was  not  so 
active  b.s  in  the  preceding  month.    Prices  of  scoured  v;ool  declined 
some?/hat;  the. price  of  worsted  wools  was  practically  unchanged." 


Public  An  editorial  in  The  Washington  Post  for  September  30  says: 

Land  "President  Eoover's  proposal  to  transfer  surface  rights  in  the  un- 

Q,ues-  reserved  public  domain  to  the  States  had  at  least  the  merit  of  focus- 

tions  ing  public  attention  on  this  important  question.     Secretary  Wilbur  has 


returned  from  the  West,  where  he  has  been  studying  this  and  other 
problems  confronting  his  departm^ent.     The  Western  States,  where  the 
issue  is  of  the  most  vital  interest,  are  also  giving  it  much  thought. 
...The  most  constructive  suggestion  came  from  Representative  Trench, 
of  Idaho,  last  v/eek,  following  a  conference  with  the  President. 
Mr.  Trench  has  introduced  a  bill  providing  for  retention  of  the  lands 
under  Federal  authority,  and  for  their  conservation.    His  measure 
strikes  at  the  heart  of  the  problem,  making  preservation  of  the  public 
domain  and  not  control  over  it  the  principal  issue.    One  of  the  out- 
standing reasons  for  the  change  in  Federal  policy  was  the  need  for 
conservation  of  grazing  lands.    Most  of  the  public  domain  has  been 
overstocked  and  parts  have  been  denuded  of  vegetation.    The  result  is 
rapid  erosion,  more  frequent  floods,  drought  and  general  deterioratioa. 
To  check  this  tendency  and  restore  the  grazing  lands  to  their  original 
productivity  is  a  tremendous  undertaking  for  either  the  States  or  the 
Federal  C-overnment,    The  future  of  the  West  will  be  vitally  influenced 
by  the  action  taken.    Development  of  the  vast  arid  region  between  the 
Rockies  and  the  Sierras  is  primarily  d ependent  upon  water.  Deteriora- 
tion of  watersheds  through  overgrazing  and  lack  of  forestation  strikes 
a  serious  blow  at  the  West.    Transfer  of  mineral  rights  in  the  public 
domain  to  the  States  under  present  conditions  is  unthinkable.     It  is 
almost  equally  certain  that  no  program  can  be  vrorked  out  whereby  the 
States  will  undertake  to  restore  the  watersheds  run  down  under  Federal 
administration,  while  the  G-overnment  continues  to  receive  the  lion's 
share  of  revenue  from  the  public  lands.     If  the  surface  rights  are 
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accepted  at  all  "by  the  States,  there  is  little  chance  that  any  exten-t' 
sive  conservation  or  reclamation  work  will  "be  carried  out.     The  one 
course  left  open  is  for  the  Government  to  adopt  a  new  policy  of  re- 
nahilitatiiig  the  watersheds  on  its  land,,.." 

Scientific  T.  Swann  Harding  writes  under  the  title,  "Do  Scientists  Merit 

Ideology      Political  Power?"  in  Social  Porces  for  Septemher.    He  says  in  part: 
and  Util-     ",.,The  lag  "between  scientific  ideology  and  the  practical  utilization 
ization        of  that  ideology  must  "be  considerable.     It  may  "be  seriously  questioned, 
indeed,  v;licthcr  the  inventions  of  material  culture  even  spread  as 
rapidly  as  inventions  in  non-material  culture  or  pure  ideology.  Which 
have  spread  most  rapidly  during  recent  years — the  radio,  the  automo- 
bile, or  the  ideas  of  communism?    Have  'jazz,'   the  Charleston,  or  the 
bathtub  diffused  more  rapidly  in  our  timc?,..Fncn  we  consider,  as 
Wolfe  demonstrates  in  his  'Conservatism,  Radicalism  and  Scientific 
Method,'  that  the  method  and  ideologj^  of  science  differ  alm^ost  dia- 
metrically from  the  ideas  and  concepts  of  the  average  lay  mind  we  must 
realize  that  any  transition  to  government  by  scientists  must  take  place 
very  slov/ly, .Scientists  have  not  yet  mastered  their  method  and 
realized  its  limiitations  and  its  philosophical  character  sufficiently 
well  to  make  good  rulers. . .After  all,   ideas  stand  back  of  experiments. 
Until  the  idea  hits  us  to  try  so  and  so  in  such  and  such  a  way  we 
are  helpless  in  the  laboratory.    A  good  organic  chemist  can,   in  fact, 
almost  ir:t^^itively  plot  out  syntheses  of  complex  compounds  a.nd  then, 
following  experimental  methods,  get  the  desired  compound  in  every  in- 
stance.    We  can  not  get  away  from  ideology  even  in  science... It  is  a 
defect  01  a  predominantly  experimental  age  that  an  exaggerated  respect 
for  and  interest  in  isolated  facts  and  data  should  cloiid  our  minds  to 
the  importance-  of  coordination  and  correlf.it ion.    Ho  be  effective, 
science  must  become  whole  and  integrate  itself  into  life.     Wot  only 
must  scientific  method  be  used  in  the  laboratory,  but  the  public  at 
large  must  be  sufficiently  impregnated  with  the  scientific  attitude 
to  enable  it  to  judge  rationally,  using  facts  and  verifiable  data  as 
criteria. ., .Yet  the  trend  actually  is  towards  stricter  specialization, 
greater  complexity,  and  increased  obscurity.    To-day  physical  chemists 
and  organic  chemdsts  not  only  fail  to  comprehend  each  other  but  also 
regard  each  other  as  operating  in  altogether  different  spheres.  Just 
where  will  this  trend  ultimately  land  us?...." 
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Farm 

Products  Se^jt.  5C — Livestock  q-uotatiorls  at  Cliicago  on  slaughter  steers 

(1100-1500  lbs.)  iood  and  choice  $12.'?5-$15.50;  cows,  f;^'ood  and  choice 
$8-$ll,  heifers  (850  lbs.  down)  ,  ood  and  choice  $12.75-$15;  vealers, 
good  and  choice  $12.50-$16,  feeder  emd  stocker  steers,  ^ood  and  choice 
$10.25-512;  heav^'  weight  hogs  (250-350  lbs.)  medium,  good  and  choice 
$8.75-$10.25;  light  lights  (130-160  lbs.)  medium  to  choice  $9.35- 
$10.75;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130  lbs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $9-$10.50; 
slaughter  lambs,  good  and  choice  (84  lbs.  down)  $11 . 75-$12, 85;  feeding 
lamb  s  ( ran^^  e  r t  o  ck)  med ium  t o  cho  ic  e  $10 . 50-  $1 3 . 

Maine  sacked  Green  Mount8,in  pc^atoes  sold  at  $2.50-$2.90  pir 
100  pounds  in  eastern  markets;  $2.05-$2.15  f  .o.b.  Presque  Isle.  ?/is- 
consin  sc  eked  Round  Whites  $2.35-$2.65  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  $2.05- 
$2.20  f.o.b.  Waupaca.     New  York  Wealthy  apples  $6.50  per  barrel  in 
New  York  City;  Iv^clntosh  $7-$8  and  Virginia  and  West  Virginia  Yorks 
$5-$5,25.     Illinois  Jonathans  $7-$7.50  in  Chicago;  C-rimes  $5.50-$6  and 
Delicious  $8-$9.     Virginia  yellow  sweet  potatoes  sold  a t  $2.25-$3.50 
per  barrel  in  eastern  cities.     Maryland  and  Delaware  stock  80  cents  to 
$1.25  per  bushel  hamper.     Tennessee  Nancy  Halls  mostly  $1  in  Chicago. 
Nev/  York  domiestic  type  cabbage  ranged  $25  to  $30  bulk  per  ton  in 
terminal  m.-rkets;  $20-$22  f.o.b.  Rochester. 

'"--olesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  48{^;  91  score  46^-^;  90  score,  45^. 

T,^i'.olesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Flats,  24-|(^-25^;  Single  Daisies  24^-24|-^^;  Young  Americas,  24r!^-(^. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  ms.rkets 
advanced  12  points  to  18.06^  per  lb.    On  the  same  day  one  year  ago 
the  x-^rice  r  tood  at  18, 43^!^.     October  future  contracts  on  the  New  York 
Cotton  jkichange  advanced  12  points  to  18.63^,  on  the  New  Orleans 
Cotton  Exchange  17  points  to  18.37^,  and  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
9  points  to  18.36^-. 

C-rain  jJ^ices:     No.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (13^  protein) 
at  Minneapolis  $1.33  5/8-$1.35  5/8.    No. 2  red  winter  at  Chicago  $1.28. 
No. 2  bard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis)  at  Chicago  $1.25f.    No. 3 
mixed  corn,  Chicago  97-1(^-98^.    Minneapolis  83-^^-89-|^'.     No. 3  yellow 
corn,  Chica;:.©  97i-98^;  Minneapolis  9li--93^^.     No. 3  white  oats,  at 
Minneapolis  45  7/8-46  3/8^.   (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Scon.) 
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CUBA  CAM  The  New  York  Times  to-day  reports  that  the  Cu'oa  Cane 

SUGAR  EECEIV-  Soj^ar  Corporation,  largest  raw  sUfeCr  producer  in  Cuba  with  assets 
EESHIP  in  excess  of  $110,000,000,  went  into  the  hands  of  an  equity  re- 

ceiver yesterday  cy  order  of  Federal  Judge  Thouas  D,  Thacher.  The 
corporation  consented  to  the  receivership  and  committees  repre- 
senting both  stocl±Lolcers  and  Sehenture  holders  successfully  urged  the  appoint- 
ment of  Colonel  John  R.  Simpson,  president  of  the  concern,  as  receiver. 


COUNTY  The  nurnher  of  county  hanlcers  associations  in  the  United 

BANKERS  States  has  almost  quadrupled  during  the  past  decade,  according  to 

ASSOCIATIONS      a  report  presented  to  a  meeting  of  the  state  secretaries  section 
of  the  Ariierican  Bankers  Asr^ociation  convention  at  San  Francisco 
ycDtorday.     Ten  years  ago  tlit  number  of  county  hankers  associa- 
tions was  333;     it  is  now  1,291,  said  Miss  I orha  McDaniel,  secretary  of  the 
Indiana  Bankers  Association  and  chairman  of  the  committee  on  county  hankers  asso- 
ciations.   The  county  associations  are  disT'rihuted  through  26  of  the  48  States, 
she  said.     The  a.-icf  activity  of  the  county  asir^ociations ,  her  report  said,  is  in 
"bringing  about  uniformity  of  action  on  banking  problems"  and  "crystallizing 
recommendations  of  the  State  association  and  carrying  out  the  activities  as 
initiated  by  State  association  committees,"    Fifty-one  new  credit  bureaus  were 
established  by  banl.a  in  various  parts  of  the  country  during  the  past  year,  bring- 
ing the  total  to  153  bureaus  in  operation,  of  which  58  are  in  cities  in  24  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  105  are  county  institutions  in  12  Sta,tes.  More 
are  on  the  way,  the  GUite  secretaries  were  told  by  W,  G.  Coapman,  of  Milwaukee, 
secretary  of  the  Wi^icu.-sin  Bankers  Association.    A  list  of  the  bureaus  in  opera- 
tion shows  that  the  i-Xijority  of  them  are  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  the  princi- 
pal increases  during  the  past  year  having  been  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Missouri  and 
Wisconsin.  (Press,  Oct.  2.) 


BROOEHAET  Indorsing  a  more  liberal  retirement  law  for  Federal  em- 

IDVOCATES  NEW    ployces,  Senator  Smith  W.  Brookhart,  of  Iowa,  last  night  pledged 
EETIREMENT         his  support  to  the  principle  of  retiring  Government  workers  after 
lAW  30  years'  service  and  of  optional  retirement  upon  reaching  the  age 

of  50  years,  at  a  meeting  of  the  League  of  American  Civil  Service 
held  in  the  Interior  Department  auditorium.    He  also  advocated 
Saturday  half-holidays  the  year  round.    (Press,  Oct.  2.) 


BRITISH  AND 
SOVIET  AGREE- 
MENT 


An  Associated  Press  dispatch  to-day  from  London  states 
tnat  the  resum^ption  of  diplomatic  relations  between  the  Labor  gov- 
ernment of  Great  Britain  and  the  Soviet  governnient  of  Russia  now 
admits  only  approval  by  the  British  Parliament  and  formal  ratifi- 
cation by  the  two  governments. 
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Section  2 

Building  In  the  85  cities  of  the  United  States  having-  a  population  of 

Generations  100,000  or  over  iDuilding  permits  were  issued  in  the  first  half  of 

1929  calling  for  an  expenditure  of  $1,421,106,688,     These  figures  were 
collected  end  compiled  "by  the  Bureau  of  Lahor  Statistics  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Lator.    Of  this  great  amount  stated  64,1  per  cent  was  for 
residential  Touilding,    Apartments  accounted  for  the  largest  part  of  the 
expenditr.re  for  residential  building,  the  valuation  "being  $353,284,280, 
And  w-.^.at  seems  rather  reraarkahle,  hotels  ranked  second  with  a  valua- 
tion of  $243,345,689,  thus  surpassirig  the  expenditure  for  one-family 
dwellinr;s  which  come  third  with  a  valuation  of  $212,357,370.    For  all 
classes  of  new  buildings  combined  there  was  an  increase  of  three- 
tenths  of  1  per  cent  in  the  amount  expended  for  the  first  half  of  1929 
as  compared  with  the  first  half  of  1928  in  these  85  cities,     There  was 
a  decrease  of  1,3  per  cent  in  the  cost  of  residential  building,  but  an 
increase  of  6,6  per  cent  in  the  cost  of  nonresidential  building.  Com- 
paring the  first  half  of  1929  with  tlae  first  half  of  1928  there  were 
large  increases  in  two  classes.    Valuation  of  permits  for  hotels  in- 
creased from  $76,717,000  in  the  first  half  of  1928  to  $243,345,689  in 
the  first  half  of  1929.    As  between  the  two  periods  the  valuation  of 
permits  for  public  buildings  increased  from  $9,319,047  to  $45,997,305, 
The  large  increase  of  $36,678,258  for  public  buildings  comes  at  an 
opporttuie  time.    The  erection  of  public  buildings  and  works  is  highly- 
desirable  when  there  is  a  drop  in  general  building  and  such  constmc- 
tion  uork  can  do  much  to  stabilize  employment  in  the  building  trades, 
and  the  building  supply  trades  as  well.     Reports  have  been  received 
from  65  identical  cities  for  each  six  months  period  from  1922  to  1929, 
•  inclusive.     In  these  65  cities  130,256  family  dwelling  places  wore 
provided  in  new  buildings  according  to  permits  issued  during  the  first 
six  months  of  1929,     This  compares  with  147,249  during  the  first  half 
of  1922  and  207,394  the  peak  reached  durir^  the  first  half  of  1925. 


Extension 
Programs 
and  Liv- 
ing Stand- 
ards 


Elizabeth  E.  Hoyt  of  Iowa  State  College    writes  of  "Relation 
of  the  Standard  of  Living  to  the  State  Extension  Program  "  in  Journal 
of  Home  Economics  for  October.     She  says:   "We  hear  a  good  deal  about 
the  standr.rd  of  living  as  an  unconsciously  imposed  social  product, 
inherited  from  our  forefathers  and  considerably  influenced  in  our  om 
day  'tiS.-  aggressive  salesmen  of  radios,  banana,s,  life  insurance,  and 
what  not,.,. But  that  we  ourselves  could  create  our  own  standard  of 
living,  deliberately  controlling  traditions  and  deliberately  directirg 
producers  for  our  own  interests — that  has  been  a  dream  beyond  our 
wildest  irraginings.    Yet,  whether  v:e  have  dreo.med  the  dream  or  not, 
the  actur.lity  is  upon  us.    All  those  who  have  to  do  v»-ith  directing 
consurqption — and  these  are  all  home  economists,  and  extension  v/orkErs 
perhajjs  most  directly  of  all- — a,re  passing  on  to  their  fellow  men  and 
women  laaowledge  that  may  make  us  for  the  first  time  masters  and  mis- 
tresses of  our  fate.     We  are  controlling  our  standard  of  living  first 
through  our  laiov/ledge  of  the  applications  of  exact  science  to  the 
consuiuption  of  food,  of  clothing,  of  shelter.     Such  ways  are  known  to 
you  all.    But  a  glance  oX  the  literature  of  the  extension  movement  in 
the  United  States  shows  that  the  extension  workers  of  this  country 
arc  already  leading  the  p.eople  into  an  appreciation  of  handicrafts, 
gardening,  music,  and  recreation  of  truly  recreative  types.  Advice 
as  to  what  to  do  here  can  not  be  so  safe  and  sure  as  in  the  field  of 
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exact  sciences;  "but  uith  kriov.-led^e  of  the  vo.lues  of  different  po.st  a.nd 
contemporary  civilizations  at  our  comms.nd,  -.ve  can  aspire  to  incorporate 
into  the  American  standrrd  of  liviiij;:  the  J  07  and  beauty  that  have  been 
knovrn  to  men  and  \"0men  of  other  times  and  pla-ces." 

Farm  Board  An  editorial  in  The  Wall  Street  JourrioA  for  September  30  says: 

Comment        "...Tlie  board  has  manifested  a  disposition  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  law,  and  the  fact  that  it  has  not  resorted  to  the  suggested 
remedy  (cpcnding  $100,000,000  in  buj^'ing  up  wheat  and  removing  from  the 
ijiarket)  is  presumably  because  it  has  not  been  able  to  find  any  authori- 
ty.    It  is  true  also  that  the  board  has  not  canvassed  the  country  over 
and  swept  the  fanners  into  cooperative  organizations.    But  if  that  T/as 
one  of  its  duties  why  did  not  the  legislative  branch  of  the  G-ovemipent 
insert  such  a  mandate  in  the  law?    As  enacted  it  merely  authorized  the 
board  to  encourage  the  organization  and  development  of  'effective  co- 
operative associations.'     To  organize  any  given  numxber  of  farmers  into 
a  marheting  association  would  not  of  itself  .ndow  them  v/ith  the  business 
training  necessa^ry  for  an  'effective  association'  any  more  than  elect- 
ing an  uneducated  man  a  Justice  of  the  peace  would  c^ualify  him  as  a 
legal  authorit^y.    The  board  is  to  be  commended  for  avoiding  devices 
which  in  the  end  would  discourage  organization  of  cooperative  associa- 
tions such  as  the  law  contemplates.    Also,  som.e  weeks  ago  the  board 
decided  v.daat,  in  its  best  judgment,  was  the  proper  way  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  law.     Some  thirty  odd  grain  cooperatives  were  asked 
to  organize  o.  national  grain  corporation  which  could  act  as  a  clearing  ■ 
house  for  the  entire  field.    For  several  weeks  members  of  the  committee 
detailed  to  form  the  organization  have  been  struggling  with  different 
views  on  this  matter,  but  have  not  yet  come  to  a  decision.  Evidently 
it  is  the  intent  of  the  board  that  such  a.n  organization  shall  be  the 
best  Ficeliuiv.  through  which  it  can  act  in  grain  marketing.     W.'.th  men  at 
the  nead  of  it  who  have  experience  in  marketir^g  the  chances  of  success 
are  far  greater  than  for  independent  units  headed  by  local  men,  well 
meaning  c-at  inexperienced..." 

Farms  and  A  Chicago  dispatch  to  the  press  of  September  30  says:  "Assert- 

Chain  ing  that  the  farmer  is  not  hostile  to  the  chain,  John  Brandt,  president 

Stores         of  Land  0 'Lakes  Creameries,   Inc.,  told  the  delegates  to  the  second 

annual  convention  of  the  National  Chain  Store  Association  at  Chicago, 
September  28,  that  the  great  farm  problemi  will  find  its  solution  in 
chain  methods.    His  address  in  part  follows:   'The  great  farm  problem 
will  li^.ve  its  solution  in  the  chain  idea  of  production  and  merchandis- 
ing.   Farm  groups,  laiown  as  cooperative  institutions,  are  coming  into 
prominence,  and  through  these  organizations  they  are  continually  im- 
provirig  m.cthods  of  production,  standardizing  and  improving  the  quality 
of  the  products  handled,  and  are  rendering  a  service  in  supplying  the 
kind  of  products  to  the  cliains  that  they  must  necessarily  have  in  order 
to  effect  the  greatest  economy  in  distribution.     In  considering  the 
relationship  between  the  chain  and  the  farm  groups,  I  believe  that  it 
is  t-.-rou^;h  this  system  of  marketing  that  unnecessary  overhead  in  dis- 
tribution can  and  will  be  eliminated.    Large  chains  obtain  their  sup- 
ply from  either  priva-tely  owned  institutions  that  are  gathering  prod- 
ucts for  resale  or  through  cooperative  associations  and  in  ma,king  their 
purchases  they  should  necessarily  take  into  consideration  not  only  the 
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value  of  tl.e  {^oods,  "but  give  some  thought  as  to  v/hat  part  of  the 
dollar  tl-.e  consumer  is  to  pay  for  such  goods  will  he  returned  to  the 
producer  of  the  product.    Even  though  the  coopera.tive  associations 
have  forced  great  econor.'^.^  in  distribution  hy  middlemen  it  is  still  a 
reco.^r:i2ed  fact  that  the  farmer  receives  a  "better  price  for  his  prod- 
ucts sold  t.'.rough  an  efficiently  operated  and  miS.naged  cooperative  as- 
sociation ohan  from  any  other  source  and,  all  things  oeing  equal,  the 
chain  o-ui^"er  should  give  this  ma,tter  his  serious  consideration,,.." 

Income  The  greater  ps.rt  of  the  most  serio\is  competition  experienced 

Invest-        hy  savings  "banks  is  due  to  the  poxjular  desire  for  larger  income  than 
ment  tne  savinj^c  bank  affords,  according  to  a  report  of  the  conimittee  on 

savings  to  the  executive  comm.ittee,  savings  hanh  division,  at  the 
Araerica,n  Banhers  Association  convention  at  S&tl  Francisco  yesterday. 
There  arc  a  num"ber  of  prime  fci.ctors  which  have  adversely  affected 
savi:\::s  dcpoeits  in  "banhs,  cither  hy  actually  reducing  voluirie  or  re- 
stricting increases,  so.id  the  coraraittec's  report,  presented  by  the 
chairmr.n,  Arlon  W.  Converse,  vice-president,  First  Trust  &  Savings  ■ 
Bank,  Chica^.o.    Among  those  noted  were:  the  higher  plane  of  living, 
particularly  noticeable  as  the  period  of  continued  prosperity  length- 
ens, the  increasing  volume  of  life  insurance  written  annually,  the 
m^.ny  ramifications  of  instalmxcnt  soiling  and  budget  bu^'ing,  home  buy- 
ing and  investment  of  funds  in  mortgages,  bonds  and  stocks  for  invest- 
mient  j-ield,   speculation  with  the  o-imi  of  profit  from  the  increase  in 
value  and  the  elimiri^\tion  through  restricted  immigration  of  a  large 
number  of  no.turally  thrifty  people.    Building  and  los-n  associations 
arc  alro  in  direct  competition  with  banks  for  savings  deposits  in 
mar^  scctioL^s  of  the  country.     In  fact,  almost  50  per  cent  of  sav- 
ings ban'-:s  report ir^g  sold  they  considered  this  the  m.ost  serious  com- 
petition in  the  future  development  of  t"ne  savings  business.     Ten  per 
cent,  cla:,sed  stock  speculation  as  the  most  serious  fnreat  to  the 
business  of  the  savings  bo,nk.    An  even  100  savings  banks  reported  that 
a  small  amount  of  their  savirigrj  withdrawals  v>rere  goin^^  into  the  stock 
market  and  21  barhis  said  a  Icrge  percentage  of  v/ithdrav/als  was  for 
th,at  purviose.     Thirty  banks  stated  that  the  savirig:s  withdrav/n  were 
being  u<jed  for  speculation  ma.inly,  but  151  believed  they  v/ere  :.,oing 
into  invc--tmentG  mainly.   (Press,  Oct,  1.) 


Veterinary  An  editorial  in  Pennsylvania  Fanner  for  September  21  says: 

Associa-  "Of  the  1,350  pcrsc-s  who  attended  the  recent  me  tirig'  of  the  Ameri- 
tion  can  Veterinary  Medica,!  Asr.ociation  at  Detroit  about  1,250  tro^velcd. 

in  automobiles.     Thirty-eight  States  and  five  provinces  of  Canada 
were  roprcccnted.    We  mention  thi?,  for  the  benefit  of  the  prophets 
who  foretold  the  extinction  of  the  veterinarian  v;ith  the  so-co„lled 
'passing  of  the  horse.'    The  fact  is  tho.t  the  veterinary  medical 
profession  has  a  broader  field  of  usefulness  no?;  than  ever  before 
and  is  better  prepoa-ed  to  serve  ti"j.erein.     Moreover  the  boundaries 
of  tns.t  field  are  constantly  expanding  as  the  need  for  veterinary 
science  grows  and  8,s  its  service  to  hurranity  becom.es  better  appre- 
ciated, " 
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Section  3 
MA-KKSG?  QUOTATIONS 

'axm 

Products  Oct.  1 — Livestock  quotations  at  Chica.go  on  slaughter  steers 

(1100-1500  lbs.)  £ood  and  choice  $12. 50-$16. 25;  cows,  good  and 
choice  $8-$10.50;  heifers  (850  lbs*  down)  good  and  choice  $12.50- 
$14.75;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $12. 50-$15. 50 ;  feeder  and  stockcr 
steers,  ::;,ood  and  choice  $10-$11.75.    Heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  lbs) 
raediujn,  good  and  choice  $8.40-$9.85;  light  lights  (130-160  lbs.) 
meditun  to  choice  $9-$10.15;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130  lbs.)  medium, 
good  and  choice  $8.6C-$9.85.     Slaughter  lambs,  good  and  choice  (84 
lbs.  down)   $12-$13;  feeding  lambs  (range  stock)  medium  to  choice 
$10. 50- $13. 

Maine  sacked  G-reen  Mountain  potatoes  sola  at  $2,50-$2.90  per 
100  poundn  in  eastern  markets;  mostly  $2.10-$2.15  f.o.b.  Presque 
Isle.    Wisconsin  sacked  Round  lifxiites  $2.30-$2.50  carlot  sales  in 
Chicago;  $2.05-$2.10  f.o.b.  Waupaca.    New  York  domestic  type  cabbage 
closed  at  $£5~$30  bulk  per  ton  in  terminal  imrkets;  $2l-$23  f.o.b. 
Rochester.    New  York  Elberta  peaches  brought  $2.50-$3  per  bushel 
basket  in  eastern  cities;  $2-ip2ol5  f.o.b.  Rochester.     Colorado,  Idaho 
and  Utali  Elbcrtas  $2-$2.25  in  the  Middle  West.    Virginia  and  West 
Virginia  York  apples  sold  at  31»25-$2  per  bushel  in  eastern  rrarkets; 
Dclivious  ■  ostly  $2.25-$3.     Ner;  "ork  Rliode  Island  Greenings  $2-$2.25 
in  New  York  City;  Michigan  stock  $2. 50- $2. 75  in  Chicago. 

Viholesale  prices  of  f:.csh  creamery  butter  at  Ne?/  York  were: 
92  score,  46|f ;  91  score,  46^;  10  score,  44|-^. 

F:::olesale  prices  of  Nod  fresl^-  American  cheese  at  Nev;  York 
were:  Flats,  24f{Z^-25y^;  Sir^'le  Daisies  24^-24^:^:;  Young  Americas,  24|$^~ 
25^^'. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
advanced  33  points  to  18,29{zf  per  lb.    On  the  same  day  one  year  ago 
the  price  rtood  at  18.40^-,    October  future  contracts  on  the  New  York 
Cotton  Excliange  advanced  33  points  to  18.96{i,%  on  the  New  Orleans 
Cotton  E^-ehan^e  36  points  to  18.73^-,  and  on  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade  39  points  to  18,75^'. 

G-rain  prices:     No. 2  red  winter  v.v- iat  at  Chicago  $1.31;  Kansas 
City  $lc27-^1.29.    No. 2  hard  winter  (12-^^  protein)  at  Kansas  City 
$1.23— $1.26,     No. 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis)  at  Chicago 
$1.29-$l,29v.r.     No. 3  mixed  corn,  Chicago  99{z5;  Minneapolis  88j2^-89fJ; 
Kansas  City  94^^--95{^.    No. 3  yellow  corn,  Chicago  99^{^;  Minneapolis 
91f-93^;  riinsas  City  95|5^--96^^^ .     No. 3  white  oats,  Chicago  49^^-50;|{^; 
Minneapolis  45f^-46^^;  Kansas  City  47^-48^.    (Prepared  by  Bu.  of 
Agr.  Scon.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Serv  ice.  Office  of  Information.  United  States  Department  of  A^culture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  a!l  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  afTecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Api  roval  or  disapprov.-.l  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  uf  importance. 
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TKB  FLEXIBLE  The  press  to-day  reports  that  the  Senate  yesterday  adopted, 

TAEIFP  47  to  42,   the  Simmons  amendment  to  the  tariff  bill  to  restore  to 

Congress  the  power  now  lodged  in  the  President  to  change  tariff 
dutiss  after  investigation  by  the  Tariff  Commission. 


FARM  BOARD  The  Federal  Farm  Board  lias  received  applications  from  agr- 

APPLICATIONS      icultural  cooperatives  in  all  parts  of  the  country  for  loans  which 
to  date  total  about  $70,000,000,  of  Y/hich  the  board  has  tentative- 
ly approved  $57,000,000,  although  only  $586,600  has  been  called 
for  up  to  this  time,  a  letter  from  Alexander  Legge,  chairman  of  the  board,  to 
Senator  McNary  of  Oregon,  chairman  of  the  Senate  comjnittee  on  agriculture,  dis- 
closed yesterday.     The  loans  requested  involve  cotton,  grain,  dairy  products, 
fruits,  vegetables,  honey,  livestock,  rice  and  seed.    (Press,  Oct.  5.) 


GRA.I1T  wIARlCBT-  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Chicago  to-day  reports: 

ING  CORPORA-      "William  H.  Settle,  Indianapolis,  chairman  of  a  subcommittee  ap- 
"^IOJ^  pointed  by  the  Fai-m  Board,  announced  yesterday  tloat  a  proposed 

$20,000,000  National  Grain  Marketing  Corporation  might  become  a 
reality  within  a  week. .. .Settle,  who  heads  the  committee  author- 
ized to  draft  the  corporation's  by-laws,  met  with  members  of  the  Farm  Board  and 
cooperatives  to  adjust  differences  of  opinion  between  interested  groups.  He 
said  he  anticipated  no  major  changes  in  the  plans  drawn  up  by  the  subcommittee, 
and  that  he  expected  the  corporation  would  begin  to  function  within  30  days.... 
Upon  approval  of  the  corporation  plans,  Settle  said,  the  committee  of  sixteen 
would  be  reconvened  as  a  tentative  board  of  directors  and  the  organization  in- 
corporated under  the  laws  of  Delaware  with  headquarters  probably  in  Chicago.  The 
subcommittee  was  authorized  to  make  an;y'  minor  changes  in  the  plans  wnich  might 
be  agreed  upon  by  themselves  and  members  of  the  Farm  Board,  Settle  said.  With 
immediate  organization,  Settle  said,  he  expected  the  corporation  would  be  func- 
tioning in  cooperation  with  the  Farm  Board  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  mi..rketin^ 
loans  within  30  days,  and  in  time  to  bolster  the  price  of  late  grain.  Settle 
said  it  was  improbable  that  m.ajor  changes  would  be  demanded,  as  the  plans  for  the 
organization  alreaxly  have  been  reviewed  by  the  attorney  of  the  Farm  Board.  The 
cooperative  chairra-n  indicated  the  grain  corporation  would  be  ov/ned  by  the  co- 
operative groups  on  a  membership  basis.     Only  two  members  of  the  Farm  Board, 
Jamxes  C.  Stone,  vice  chairman,  and  C.  B.  Denman,  livestock  ixxembcr,  were  present 
yesterday.     Chairi-.Ta„n  Alexander  Legge,  Carl  Williams  and  McICelvie  were  expected 
to  Join  the  conference  to-day.     Several  farm  leaders  attended  the  session  in 
unofficial  capacity." 


FARM  BOARD  President  Hoover  October  1  issued  an  executive  order 

Ji!:^  COOPERA-    transferring  the  division  of  cooperative  marketing  in  the  Bureau 
iiVE  DIVISION    of  Agricultural  Economics  to  the  Federal  Farm  Board.  (Pross,0ct.2. ) 
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Bank  Cei-'ta in  "banl-ing  practices  considered  sound  in  the  past  are 

Practice      now  unsound  and  unpractical  under  present  daj'  conditions  of  "bank 

management  and  the  era  of  mergers  and  "brsnch  or  chain  hanxzing  systems, 
H.  1^.  Stronck,   consultant  in  "bank  administration,  Chicago,  told  the 
American  Bankers  Association  convention  at  Chicago  October  1  at  its 
opening  general  session.    He  said  that  new  policies  must  he  developed 
through  intensive  research  and  analysis.    Mr.  Stronck  said  in  part: 
"The  internal  problems  of  bank  management,  prior  to  1900,  were  not 
considered  of  national  importance,  but  to-day,  with  the  sad  exper- 
ience of  the  'era  of  bank  failures'  and  the  knowledge  that  many  bank- 
ing institutions  are  still  subnormal  either  in  firiancial  or  net  prof- 
its position,  the  problem  of  bank  mana.g6ment  has  come  to  the  fore. 
Bankers  now  ere  thinking  along  lines  of  better  bank  management  smd 
realize  the  great  importance  of  the  problem.     The  era  of  bank  mergers, 

and  the  creation  of  branch  or  chain  banking  have  created  new  problems. 
It 

•   •  m 

Cotton  An  editorial  in  The  Wall  St.  Journal  for  October  2  says: 

"World  supply  of  cotton  othtr  than  American  is  steadily  improving.  In 
CLuality,  the  great  bulk  of  the  new  supply  is  as  good  as  all  btit  the 
best  America.n  cotton.     These  tv,fo  facts  mean  that  King  Cotton's  throne 
is  none  too  safe.    Like  some  foimer  monarchies  grown  effete  through 
exaggerated  security,   it  is  fa.:ing  attacks  from  rivals  whom  necessity 
has  made  more  vigorous.     Statei.ients  as  to  the  growing  volume  and  im- 
proved quality  of  foreign  cottons  are  made  on  the  authority  of  Pro- 
fessor John  A.  Todd  who  has  just  published  a  review  of  the  world's 
cooton  situation. .. .So  important  is  this  report  that  the  Association 
of  Cotton  Textile  Lierchants  is  distributing  it  to  the  cotton  trade. 
The  'Jail  Street  Journal  lias  repeatedly  called  attention  to  the  de- 
terioreition  in  the  American  crop,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  producer 
aims  to  seciire  a  heavier  yield  to  the  acre  at  the  expense  of  length 
and  fineness  of  staple.    Professor  Todd's  observations  are  along  the 
same  line.    An  excerpt  from  his  report  says:   ' In  America  the  history 
of  the  part  20  years  has  been  one  of  almost  steady  deterioration  of 
the  average  q.uality  of  the  crop.     Not  only  has  America  lost  tne  great 
bulk  of  her  fine  supplies — the  old  Mississippi  "Peelers"  and 
"Benders"  with  the  advent  of  the  weevil  about  1909,  the  Sea  Island 
crop  about  ten  years  later,  and  the  bulk  of  the  Pima  after  1920 — but 
now  v.dthin  the  last  few  years  the  supply  of  what  is  loaown  in  Liver- 
pool <as  Texas  1  l/S-inch  cotton,  on  which  Lancashire  has  so  largely 
relied,  has  almiost  disappeared.'     Boll  weevil  has  had  something  to 
do  \7ith  this  deterioration,  but  not  all.     It  is  not  responsible  for 
the  present  day  decline  in  sta.ple  cotton.     That  is  due  largely  to  the 
fact  that  under  our  present  unscientific  m.ethods  of  marketing  cotton 
the  man  v;ho  brings  a  bale  of  5/8-inch  cotton  to  a  country  buyer  vrill 
get  as  much  per  pound  a,s  his  neighbor  who  brings  a  bale  of  an  inch 
or  over.... For  tv;enty  years  the  cotton  producing  States  have  been 
asleep  to  this  situation.     Uov;,  their  fancied  security  is  slipping 
away.     iTnilc  their  cotton  has  been  stea-dily  growing  more  undesira- 
ble other  countries  have  been  fully  av/ake  to  the  situation.  Ea.ch 
of  tiiemi,  says  Professor  Todd,   '  is  doin    what  it  can  to  produce  the 
best  cotton  it  is  capable  of  i_rowing  or  to  improve  the  varieties 
formerly  L.rown.  '  . .  .Any  remedy  is  to  be  sought  in  primary  marketing 
conditions.  Ifnen  the  Am^erican  grower  can  get  a  better  price  for  loi-g 
than  he  can  for  rhort  cotton,  the  ci.ua,lity  will  im.prove.  " 
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Farm  Tliomas  D.  Cejr.p'bell  of  'lont^na,  Americs's  lep.wing  e^^nonent  of 

Boerd         industrialized  aericultiare,  is  quoted  in  The  Business  Week  (iMew  York) 
Comment      for  Septem'ber  28  as  sayin,^-;  "The  situation  emphasizes  more  than  evir 
v.he  need  of  the  Farm  Board,  and  of  additional  storage  on  the  farms  or 
away  from,  terminals. .  .Ultimately,  '  the  Federal  Farm  Board  will  do  im- 
mense i^ood.     I  consider  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Legge  one  of  the  Tanst 
appointments  that  President  Hoover  h^s  ever  made.... The  famer  needs 
storage  and  assistajice  to  hold  Ms  wheat  and  the  Farm  Board  is  willing 
and  E'lolc  to  do  this.    Cooperative  storage  will  do  as  much  good  as  co- 
oporative  marketing.     It  took  many  years  to  get  the  Farm  Board  estah- 
lished  and  we  can  not  expect  it  to  function  imracdirtely .  President 
Hoover  promised  the  farmers  a  well-est.-tlished  form  of  farm  relief  and 
Wffiis  courageous  enotigh  to  oppose  the  dehenture  plan.     The  Federal  Farm 
Board  is  the  resu.lt,  and  it  will  accomplish  more  towards  the  soKition 
of  this  groat  economic  prohlcm  thajn  has  "been  done  for  roans'-  years." 

Foot  and  An  editori'^1  in  The  North  British  Agriculturist  -(Edinburgh) 

Mouth  in    for  Septernher  12  says:   "The  outbreak  of  f oot-and-raou.th  disease  dis- 
Scotland    covered  a,t  Cadder  Farm,  in  the  Gl-sgow  area,  I'^st  week-end,  is  a  dis- 
aster, in  every  sense  of  the  term.     Tlie  f.^'ct  that  it  involves  a  stand- 
still order  within  a  rfidius  of  fifteen  miles  of  the  outbreak  is  a 
small  aJfair.     Such  an  indefinite  interruption  of  the  free  movement  of 
livestock  within  that  area  is  certainly  ^wl'CW-'^rd  ---nd  extrem.ely  incon- 
venient for  those  affected  by  the  order.    For  the  moment  it  involves 
the  closin/^;  of  the  Glasgow  and  Paisley  weekly  livestock  m-rkets,  and 
the  stoppage  of  Irish  store  cattle  through  the  Merkl^nds  Whnrf .  That 
is  very  serious,  affecting  .--■s  it  docs  very  directly  the  livestock 
trade  of  Scotl^^nd  at  various  angles;  but  it  does  more  than  that.  Com- 
ing Just  at  this  time,  it  is  r^lnost  certain  to  hrve  a  prejudicial  ef- 
fect upon  the  -activities  of  •'oedioTee  sheop  and  c-~ttle  breeders,  who, 
from,  the  present  week,  will  be  m.^rketing  stock,  and  the  success  of 
whose  operations  have  "Ivr-ys  depended  to  a  consider-ble  extent  upon 
uxirostricted  0"ooortunities  for  all  and  sundry  to  buy.     There  are  the 
Scottish  r^^mi  s'-les  beginning  this  week,  and  hitherto  liberplly  pa- 
tronized by  Irish  buyers,  who  on  this  occasion  will  have  to  strnd 
out;   and  follo'jving  the  ran  s-les  there  .^re  im.portant  dispos^-^ls  of 
pedigree  cattle  which  must  of  necessity  also  suffer  to  some  extent 
from  this  fresh  blot  which  has  fallen  ■u.^on  Scotland's  clean  record, 
so  far  as  f oot-nnd-nouth  disease  is  concerned,  extending  now  over 
three  years... What  stock  owners  v.lll  particularly  w.'^nt  to  know  is  the 
source  of  the  present  oiitbre-^k.     It  is  a,  r-'-^ther  interesting  circ-urn- 
s^  ance  that  the  two  outbreaks  of  f  oot-'-^nd-m.outh  dise'^se  in  recent 
years  should  have  occurred  in  the  Sou.th-West  of  Scotland.    It  will  be 
recalled  that  the  last  outbreak,  over  three  years  ago,  occurred  at 
Carluke,  in  Lanarkshire,  and  in  that  c-se  the  c^'Use  w-^s  very  definite- 
ly tr-'ced  to  the  importation  of  affected  pig  c^rc^ses  from  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe,  with  the  result  that  the  embargo  on  such  imports  has 
been  in  operation  since  that  date.     Any  such  source  of  infection  must 
be  rxiled  out  in  connection  with  the  oresent  outbreak,  T/hich,  by  the 
v/ay,  has  also  occurred  amongst  ijigs.     It  seem.s  that  the  introduction 
of  fresh  stock  riust  also  be  disregarded  in  searching  for  a  source  of 
inf ection . . .It  is  interesting  to  remember  that  the  outbreak  of  foot- 
and-routh  disease  in  California  was  traced  by  the  United  States 
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authorities  to  swill  from  ship  stores  on  a  vessel  from  South.  America; 
and  tho-t  our  ov;n  Ministry  has  developed  great  concern  regarding  the 
possiDility  of  disease  "being  imported  through  affected  dead  meat  from 
South  Am.erica.     The  attitude  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  hitherto 
to  this  vital  prohlem  of  disease  introduction  has  "been  the  suhjcct 
of  considcra"ble  criticism  from  time  to  time. .  .Yi/lrien  protests  on  the 
suhject  have  "been  mx'-de  to  the  Ministry,  there  has  always  heen  the 
stereotyped  answer  that  as  there  was  no  actual  proof  of  danger,  no 
action  \;oaild  "be  taken.     It  is  surely  high  time  tho.t  a  firmer  policy 
were  adopted^ .  .The  United  States  Goverrjnent  did  not  hesitate  to  compe- 
tently deal  with  the  situation  which  coiifronted  them,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Californian  out"break,  in  a  most  thorough  manner,  and  an  eciually 
effective  policy  for  this  country'  is  long  overdue." 

Vegetable  An  editorial  in  The  Davenport  Democrat  and  Leader  for  Septem- 

Consunip-  ber  13  says:  "Imagine  9,701  carloads  of  spinachl  Something  that  hard- 
tion  ly  anybody  ate  until  vitam-ins  were  discovered.    And  now  we  put  so  much 

of  it  away  that  the  carlot  shipm.ents  for  the  first  half  of  the  year 
to  American  markets  amounted  to  9,701  cars.     The  American  salad  bowl 
v/as  full  to  overflowing  this  year,  and  shows  the  trend  of  the  appetite 
towa,rd  vegetable  dishes.     Carlot  shipments  of  vegetables  ran  to 
668,814-  carloads,  compared  v;ith  526,366  of  the  sam.e  commodities  last 
year,  according  to  a  report  of  the  Department  of  Commerce.  String 
beans,  carrots,  cauliflower,  celery,  cucumbers,  lettuce,  onions,  green 
peas,  strawberries,  tom.atoes,  watermelons,  potatoes,  and  cabbages 
were  shipped  in  considerably  larger  amounts  than  last  year.    Asparagus - 
cantaloupes,  cherries,  deciduous  mixed  fruits,  early  grapes,  miscel- 
laneous melons,  early  pears,  peppers,  early  plums  and  prunes,  and 
sweet  potatoes  were  in  smeller  volume  than  for  last  year.  Lettuce, 
with  39,972  carloads  this  year,  is  only  about  400  carloads  in  advance 
of  last  year,  but  this  increase  comes  after  a  long  period  of  increas- 
ing supplies  whic'n  have  resulted  in  establishment  of  lettuce  as  a 
year-rotind  staple  in  city  markets.     California  supplies  about  one- 
third  of  all  car-lot  shipments  of  lettuce...." 
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MARKET  C^UO  TAT  IONS 

Farm 

Products  Oct.  2 — Livestock  quotations  at  Chicago  on  slaughter  steors 

(1100-1500  I'os.)  good  and  choice  $12. 50-$16.40 ;  cows,  good  and  choice 
$8-$10.50;  heifers  (850  Ihs.  down)  good  and  choice  $12. 50-$14.75; 
vealers,  good  and  choice  $12. 50-$15. 50 ;  feeder  and  stocker  steers, 
good  and  choice  $10-$11.75.    Heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  lbs.)  medium, 
good  and  choice  $8.70-$10;  light  lights  (130-150  Ihs.)  medium  to 
choice  $9,25-$10.10;  slaiighter  pigs  (90-130  Ihs.)  medium,  good  and 
choice  $8.50-$9.85;  slaughter  lamhs,  good  and  choice  (84  Ihs,  down) 
$11.8^$12.85;  feeding  lambs  (r  ange  stock)  m.edium  to  choice  $10.50- 
$13. 

Maine  sacked  Green  Mountain  potatoes  sold  at  $2.50-$2,85  per 
100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  $2.10-$2.15  f.o.b.  Presque  Isle.  Wis- 
consin sacked  Round  Whites  $2.25-$2.50  carlot  sales  in  Chicago; 
$2.05-$2.10  f  .o.b.  Waupaca.     Virginia  yellow  sweet  potatoes  closed  at 
$2.25~$3.40  per  barrel  in  city  markets.     Tennessee  Nancy  Halls  $1  per 
bushel  hamper  in  Chicago.     New  York  sacked  yellow  onions  ranged  $1.75- 
$2.10  per  100  pounds  in  eastern  consxuning  centers;  $1.60-$1.70  f.o.b. 
Rochester.    Midwestern  yellows  sold  mostly  at  $1-$1.15  per  50-pound 
sack.    New  York  Danish  type  cabbage  brought  $30-$36  bulk  per  ton  in 
terminal  mr.rkets;  domestic  typo  $25-$30. 

ll'h.olesale  prices  of  fr.sa  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  46i2?;  91  score,  45f^;  90  snore,  4:4^<^. 

Yfcolesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Flats,  24|-$^-25^zJ;  Single  Daisies  24^-24.^;  Young  Americas, 
24^5^-25^5. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  9  designated  markets 
declined  22  points  to  18.07^  per  lb.    On  the  sam.c  day  one  year  ago 
tno  price  stood  at  18.29{Z?.     October  future  contracts  on  the  New  York 
Cotton  Exchange  to-day  declined  20  points  to  18.76{z5,  on  the  New 
Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  22  points  to  18.51^^,  and  on  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Trade  16  points  to  18.59^. 

G-j-ain  prices:     No.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (13"?$  protein) 
at  Minneapolis  $1,33  7/8-$1.35  7/8.    No. 2  red  winter  at  Chicago 
$1,33^^  Ifcnsas  City  $1.31.     No. 2  hard  winter  il2^fo  protein)  at  Ifensas 
City  s^l.24-$l,27.     No. 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis)  at 
Chicago  $1,30^.     No. 3  mixed  corn,  at  Minneapolis  91^-92^^;  Kansas  City 
94:(p^95(/:.    No. 3  yellow  corn,  Chicago  99{p-$l;  Minneapolis,  94^-95^-; 
Kansas  City  95<p-96^^,    No. 3  white  oats,  Chicago  49^^-50-^^;  Minneapolis 
46  3/8f:--47  3/8^;  Kansas  City  47-^(^-48 (prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Scon 
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TKSj  TARIJP  The  Senate  yesterday  adopted  two  amendments  to  the  bill, 

'BILL  one  authorizing  the  Tariff  Commission  to  convert  all  percentage 

duties  in  the  bill  into  rates  calculated  on  domestic  value  and 
report  the  rates  to  Congress  by  January  1,  1932,  and  the  other 
restoring  the  House  provision  to  authorize  the  Presidant  to  order  an  investiga- 
tion by  some  Government  agency  of  the  possibility  of  adopting  some  form  of  do- 
mestic valuation.   (Press,  Oct.  4.) 


GRAIiir  COR-  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  to-day  from  Chicago  says: 

POEATION  '"Perfect  harmony'  was  the  report  fromi  the  conference  of  Federal 

Pann  Board  members  and  a  special  committee  of  grain  cooperative 
representatives  yesterday.    They  discussed  details  of  incorporsu- 
tion  for  the  proposed  $20,000,000  Farmers'  iJational  Grain  Marketing  Corporation." 


HAZLEWOOD  OK"  A  San  Francisco  dispatch  to  the  press  of  October  2  re- 

BAM  SITUA-       ports  Craig  B.  Kazlewood,  president  of  the  American  Bankers  As- 
TIOU  socio.tion,  at  the  convention  of  the  association . at  San  Francisco 

October  1,  as  saying:   "This  is  a  highly  important  period  in  the 
banking  business.     We  are  witnessing  some  of  the  m.ost  outstanding- 
developments,  the  mor.t  significant  changes  and  the  most  constructive  thinking  in 
banking  history. .During  the  past  year  there  have  been  upwards  of  1,000  banking 
consolidations,  all  of  which  presumably  represent  the  response  of  the  banking 
business  to  economic  forces  that  require  a  greater  cconoii^  in  operation,  greater 
use  of  the  limited  n-amber  of  thoro-aghly  callable  banking  executives  qualified  to 
meet  to-day's  intricate  and  gigantic  fiiiancial  problems,  and  larger  reservoirs 
of  capital  to  undertake  the  greater  financial  burdens  of  this  new  business  epoch- 
not  to  speak  of  the  elimination  of  wasteful  competition.    Ten  banks  to-day  have 
combined  resources  of  ten  billions.     One  per  cent  of  our  banlcs  control  approxi- 
mately three-fourths  of  the  Nation's  com_mercial  deposits,  leaving  one-fourth  to 
the  remaining  99  per  cent... The  market  value  of  the  securities  on  the  New  York 
■xchange  list  alone,   increased  from  $60,670,000,000  on  January  1,  1925  to 
$124,230,000,000  on  July  1,  1929,  which  is  a  heavy  increase  in  quoted  values 
after  allowing  for  increases  in  the  number  of  units  listed.    The  total  amount 
of  the  new  securities  issued  in  1928  was  approximately  ten  billion  dollars  and 
for  the  first  eight  months  of  1929  was  about  seven  and  a  half  billions.    A  large 
part  of  these  securities  will  undoubtedly  be  found  in  our  collateral  .vaults.  The 
Danker' s_ chief  responsibility  is  not  the  price  at  which  securities  are  bought  and 
-old;  primarily,  it  is  not  his  business  to  question  the  judgment  of  those  who 
.  egard  stocks  as  v:orth  ten  tim.es  or  tnirty  times  earnings.    His  real  responsibil- 
ity, and  one  to  which  he  mast  hold  fast  lest  the  credit  fabric  of  the  country  be 
stretched  to  the  breaking  point,  is  to  see  that  not  too  large  a  proportion  of 
the  available  credit  of  the  country  shall  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 

tocks.  There  is  a  limit,  and  a  very  definite  one  beyond  wiiich  bank  credit  in 
this  country  must  not  be  extended  if  we  are  to  preserve  our  gold  standard,  and 
't  is  unthinkable  that  the  United  States  should  abandon  the  gold  standard..." 
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Ban'icers  "She  lack  of  scientific  method  "based  upon  widest  infoniiation 

on  Agri-      and  vdsest  application  is  at  the  root  of  the  troubles  of  the  farming 
culture       industry,"  Dr.  E.  B.  Von  KLeinSmid,  president  of  the  University  of 
Southern  California,  declared  in  an  address  before,  the  savirigs  bank 
division  at  the  American  Bankers  Association  convention  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, October  1.    Doctor  KleinSmid,  taking  for  the  subject  of  his 
talk  "To-day"  s  Laboratory'  is  Tomorrow's  Industry.',"  and  em.phasizing 
the  dominant  importance  of  research  in  a.ll  industiy,  asked  if  it  wore 
not  the  failure  of  the  farming  industry  to  sec  the  truth  of  the  dis- 
covery* s.nd  adoption  of  new  methods  that  was  responsible,  in  part  at 
least,  "for  the  present  low  ebb  of  agriculture  and  the  alarming  spread 
of  sterile  acres  all  over  the  counti;^'-?"    AnixUally  300,000  farms  have 
been  abandoned,  he  said,  and  this  is  perhaps  not  to  be  wondered  at  in 
view  of  the  fact  th3,t  of  86,000,000  horse  power  used  on  American  farms 
to-da;^^,  only  3,000,000  represent  the  product  of  ms,chinery.  (Press, 
Oct.  2.) 

'Yider  branch  banking  privileges  should  be  granted  to  national 
banks,  John       Pole,  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  declared  in  an 
address  before  the  general  convention  of  the  Airierican  Bankers  Associa- 
tion at  San  Prancisco,  October  2,  but  that  such  branch  banking  should 
not  be  ns.t ion-wide  would  be  generally  admitted,  he  said.    He  added  that 
it  war;  for  Congress  to  fix  the  areas  to  which  the  extension  of  branch 
banking  might  be  permitted.    Mr.  Pole  asked  if  real  progress  would 
not  be  iTiule  in  m.eetin(?.:  the  needs  of  our  present  banking  problems  if, 
at  the  coming  session,  Congress  were  to  instruct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Governor  of  the  Federal  Heserve  Board  and  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  to  study  the  banking  situation  and  to  report  the  boun- 
daries which  they  would  recommend  Congress  to  set  up  in  establishing 
definite  branch  banking  areas.  (Press,  Oct.  3.) 

Parra  Board  An  editorial  in  The  Philadelphia  Ledger  for  October  3  says: 

Comment       "By  order  of  President  Hoover,  the  Federal  Farm.  Board  has  acquired 

the  division  of  cooperative  marketing  from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture.   This  transfer  is  made  under  the  authority  of  a  section  of  the 
new  farm-relief  law  which  has  attracted  little  attention,  but  may  be 
of  far-reaching  importance.     It  empowers  the  President  to  place  under 
the  board's  control  any  governmental  bureau  or  division  concerned  with 
the  m£:i.r-:ctir;^.  of  farm  products.     It  is  understood  that  this  transfer 
from  ^:i3  jurisdiction  was  strongly  approved  by  Secretary  Hyde,  ?;ho 
assisted  in  drafting  the  law  constituting  the  Fann  Board.     The  testi- 
mony of  Farm  Board  mem^bers  before  the  Senate  ixgriculture  committee 
hasjao,de  plain  their  policy  of  developing  cooperative  marketing  or- 
ganizations instead  of  directly  engaging  in  stabilization  operations 
to  control  crop  surpluses.     This  is  to  be  accomplished  not  only 
through  loans  but  through  a  campaign  of  education  to  impress  producers 
of  various  commodities  with  the  advantages  of  cooperative  effort. 
Some  Sei^ators  have  objected  to  this  policy  because  they  want  the  Fann 
Board  to  concentrate  on  fixing  prices.    But  the  policy  is  a  sound  one, 
which  should  be  assisted  by  the  staff  of  experts  whose  services  are 
now  m£!,de  directly  available  to  the  Farm  Board." 
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Import  and  An  dissociated.  Press  dispa.tch  October  1  from  Geneva  reports: 

Export  "0]he  international  treaty  for  the  abolition  of  import  and  export  pro- 

Pact  Libit  ion  and  restrictions,  vmich  recently  v/as  ratified  by  the  United 

States  Senate,  failed  September  30  to  receive  the  necessary  ratifica- 
tion of  eighteen  countries.     It  was  provided  in  the  treaty  that  eigh- 
teen States  must  ratify  it  by  September  30.     Three  countries,  whose 
ratification  was  essential,  have  not  approved  it.    These  are  G-ermanj^, 
Poland  and  Czecho-Slovakia. " 

A  Berlin  dispatch  October  2  says:  "The  trade  committee  of  the 
Reichstag  October  1  passed  a  bill  recommending  ratification  of  the 
agreement  against  import  and  export  restrictions  recommended  by  the 
World  Economic  Council  at  Geneva.     The  bill  will  come  before  the 
Reichstag  for  final  ratification  early  in  November.     Seventeen  coun- 
tries , including  the  United  States,  have  already  ratified  the  agree- 
ment rtiich  the  committee  described  as  a  work  of  the  League  of  Nations 
of  most  important  consequences." 

Manchuria  Erederick  Simpich  is  the  author  of  "Manchuria,  Promised. 

Land  of  Asia"  in  The  National  Geographic  Magazine  f:r  Cct-.ber,  He 
says  in  part:   "To  develop  Manchuria  as  a  further  s'-v.:;.';^  of  food 
supply,  the  Japanese  are  e:.;per imenting  actively  wifa  va-rit^is  farm 
and  livestock  enterprises,  ?.nd  such  kindred  trades  sr,  wcoi  and  hides. 
And,  along  their  Railway  Zone,   as  in  the  Leased  Territory,  they  are 
busy  in  mines,  mills,  and  factories  as  directors,  minor  officials, 
technicians,  and  skilled  arti^an-^.    To  a  large  extent,  thoy  have  co- 
operated with  the  Chinese  in  .-aHway  construction,  xending  money  and 
trained  men  for  this  work.     But,  since  the  co".T'-..try  is  so  preeminent- 
ly a  farming  land,  it  is  the  millions  of  Chinese  settlers  who  really 
do  the  work  of  Manchuria.     Retail  trade,  also,   is  almost  all  in 
Chinese  hands.    Following  the  migrating  peasants,  many  Chinese  mer- 
chants imve  come  into  the  country.    Often  the  immigrant  farmer,  grown 
rich  enough,  has  turned  merchant  or  banker.     In  cities  like  Harbin 
and  Mukden  the  Chinese  gierchant  has  active  competition,  of  course. 
Here  Eu.-bians,  Japanese,  Americans,  and  other  foreigners  battle  as 
jobbers  c.nd  importers,  and  even  foreign-owned  departm^ent  stores  floui 
ish. .Outside  the  area  leased  by  Japan,   important  industries  also 
thrive.     The  'big  three'  are  bean-oil  mills,  flour  mills,  and  dis- 
tilleries that  m.ake  a  drink  from,  kaoliang,  a  sorghum  plant.     In  the 
great  soy-bean  industry  one  sees  again  the  pioneering  work  of  Jap- 
anese.   Up  to  1910  this  bean  was  not  active  in  world  trade.  Since 
then,  aided  by  experiments  in  the  chemical  laboratory  of  the  South 
Manchuria  Railway  at  Bairen,  many  uses  for  it  have  been  found.  It 
has  made  its  way  into  soup,  soap,  cheese,  salad  ma.terial,  explosives, 
enrmels,  varnishes,  linoleum,  wat er-proof ing ,  paints,  printing  inks, 
lubricating  oils,  flour,  macaroni,  and  crackers.    Bean  cake  solved 
the  fertilizer  problem,  of  Japan,  whose  increasing  millions  must  plant 
in  rice  every  possible  foot  of  their  old,  worn  fields.     The  value  of 
Manchuria's  annual  farm  yield  is  reckoned  at  about  $500,000,000,  of 
which  the  soy  bean  is  the  leading  item.     To  aid  Chinese  farmers,  the 
Japanese  carry  on  research  work  at  Kungchuling  and  other  experimental 
farm  stations.     This  has  increased  production  per  acre  and  improved 
the  oil  content  of  the  beans.     In  America  we  sec  science  seeking  nev/ 
materials  and  finding  new  uses  for  old  ones.     It  is  so  in  Manchuria, 
too.     In  this  work  the  Japanese,  to  whom  a  prosperous  Manchuria  meanc 
so  much,  are  leaders.    Active  far  beyond  its  function  as  a  carrier, 
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we  find  the  railway  engaged  in  wide  research  work  at  its  lalDoratoriec, 
in  q,uest  of  new  materials  and  methods  which  ina;^  lead  to  sound  com- 
mercial enterprise,-    In  its  experiments  with  potteiy,  the  wild-silk 
industry,  textiles,  oil  distillation  from  shale,  firehrick  and  glass, 
as  v/ell  as  its  development  of  iron  and  coal  deposits,  it  has  aided 
tremendously  in  the  growth  of  local  induj:  tries. . ." 

Sugar  An  editorial  in  Facts  Ah  out  Suga,r  for  September  21  says:"... 

We  have  heen  directirig-  attention  for  months  past  to  the  fact  that 
the  relationship  between  supply  and  demand  was  gradually  and  slowly 
Ciianging,  that  the  v^eight  of  surplus  stocks  v/hich  has  been  hangirig 
over  the  world  market  for  the  past  several  years  v/as  being  lightened 
by  dogrccs.,  and  that,  with  indications  pointing  to  no  increase  or  o,t 
most  a  negligible  increase  in  production  in  the  1929-30  season,  the 
needed  opportunity  v/s.s  bcir^;  given  to  enable  consumption  to  come  up 
.to  something  like  even  terms  with  world  production.     Considering  that 
the  Quantity  of  1928-29  crop  sugar  taken  over  for  disposal  by  the 
Cuban  sales  agency  on  the  first  of  September  v;as  something  like 
400,000  tons,  or  less  than  a  tenth  of  the  total  Cuban  crop,  and  that 
even  this  siviall  amount  v/as  not  -..-ithdrawn  from  the  market,   it  would 
be  ra,thcr  too  much  to  expect  that  a  mxre  change  in  the  method  of 
sellir^g  thin  rcmjiant  of  the  crop  could  revolutionize  conditions 
throughout  the  v.'orld's  ma.rkcts.    Even  the  most  enthusiastic  advocate 
of  controlled  marketing  could  hardly  have  claimed  such  sweeping  re- 
sults from  the  initiation  of  the  undertaking.    An;^'  marketing  device 
which  did  not  affect  the  actual  available  stock  of  sugar  coula  hard- 
ly bring  about  substantial  change  in  the  general  world  level  of 
prices  for  any  considerable  length  of  time,    Factors  of  a  m.ore  funda- 
mental and  far-reaching  sort  have  been  at  work  to  bring  about  the 
change  which  is  Just  beginning  to  show  its  effects. .. .Examination  of 
the  record  ma^de  by  sugar  in  this  immediate  market  during  the  past 
few  months  leaves  room  for  scarcely  any  conclusion  other  than  that 
the  institution  of  the  single  sales  agency,  with  its  implications  as 
to  future  sales  control,  was  the  propelling  force  that  operated  to 
start  the  rise  that  has  taken  place  in  the  United  States...." 
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Section  3 
mHW  QUOTATIONS 

Farm 

Products  Oct.  3 — Livestock  quotations  at  Chicago  on  slau^iiter  steers 

(1100-1500  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $12. 50-$16. 40 ;  cows,  good  and 
choice  $8-$10.50;  heifers  (850  lbs.  down)  good  and  choice  $12.50- 
$14,75;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $12, 50-$15. 50 ;  feeder  and  stocker 
steers,  good  and  choice  $10-$11.75.    Heavy  weight  hogs   (250-350  lbs.) 
medium,  good  and  choice  $9-$10.30;  light  lights  (130-160  lbs.)  medium 
to  choice  $9,35-$10.35;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130  lbs.)  medium,  good  and 
choice  $8.75-$10.     Slaughter  lambs,  good  and  choice  (84  lbs.  doim) 
$11.85-$12.85;  feeding  lambs  (range  stock)  medium  to  choice  $10.50- 
$13. 

Maine  sacked  Green  Mountain  potatoes  sold  at  $2.50-$2.90  per 
100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  $2.05-$2.15  f.o.b,  Presque  Isle.  Wis- 
consin sacked  Round  Whites  $2.20-$2.40  carlot  sales  in  Chicago; 
$2.05-$2.10  f.o  .b.  Waupaca.     Virginia  yellow  sweet  potatoes  ranged 
$2.75-$3.50  per  barrel  in  city  markets.     Maryland  and  Delaware  yellowi 
$l-$1.25  per  bushel  hamper  in  eastern  cities.     Tennessee  Nancy  Halls 
$1  in  Chicago.     iJev;  York  sacked  yellow  onions  closed  at  $1.75-$2.25- 
per  100  pounds  in  the  Sastc    Midwestern  stock  $1.50-$1,75  in  Chicago. 
New  York  Elberta  peaches  sold  at  $2-$2.75  per  bushel  basket  in  east- 
ern markets, 

Wliolesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  7/ere: 
92  score,  46^;  91  score,  45-|^;  90  score,  4^^, 

Wliolesale  prices  of  No,l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Flats,  24-|^-25^;  Single  Daisies  24^-24^^>;  Young  Americas, 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  marketi 
declined  2  points  to  13.05j25  per  lb.    On  tne  same  day  one  year  ago  the 
price  stood  at  18.20{/f,     October  future  contracts  on  the  New  York 
Cotton  Exchange  declined  4  points  to  18,72^z^,  on  the  New  Orleans 
Cotton  Exchange  5  points  to  18.46^. 

Grain  prices:    No. 2  red  winter  wheat  at  Kansas  City  $1.30-|-. 
No. 2  haro.  winter  (l2^fo  protein)  at  Kansas  City  $1.23-$1.26.     No. 2 
hard  vvintcr  (not  on  protein  basis)  at  Chicago  Ol«30;  No. 3  mixed  corn, 
Chicago  98|^;  Minneapolis  92(p~93<^;  Kansas  City  93-|Y"94|{^.     No. 3 
yello;,'  corn,  Chicago  S9^-99|-iZ^;  Minneapolis  94^-95^;  Kansas  City  95^- 
96^.    No. 3  white  oats,  Chicago  49^^-50^;  Minneapolis  45  7/8^-~4e  llQtp; 
Kansas  City  47-?3-5z}-43^^.   (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 
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THE  TABIPF  The  Associated  Press  to-day  says:   "By  voting  to  retain  a 

BILL  "bipartisan  Tariff  Cornrnission  of  six  memloers,  the  Senate  yesterday 

disposed  of  the  last  important  administrative  feature  of  the  tarifi 
hill  and  left  the  way  virtually  clear  for  consideration  of  rate 
schedules  early  next  week.    No  record  vote  was  taken  on  the  conanittee  amendment, 
which  rejected  the  House  plan  for  a  nonpartisan  commission  of  seven  mem"iDers. . . . " 


GRAIN  mSKET-  A  Chicago  dispatch  to-day  reports:   "The  Farmers  National 

ING  COEPOM-      G-rain  Ivlarketing  Corporation  may  "be  in  a  position  to  handle  some 
TION  of  this  year's  grain  crop,  said  a  Joint  statement  issued  j^estsrday 

hy  the  Federal  Farm  Board  and  t'ne  cooperative  organization  suh- 
coramittee  of  three.     The  corporation  will  be  a  $20,000,000  concern. 
It  has  "been  especially  designed  to  receive  loans  for  marketing  aid  from  the  Feder- 
al Farm  Board,     Owners  of  the  organization  v/ill  "be  the  already  existing  coopera- 
tive associations.    The  suhcoramittee  finished  the  drafting  of  the  articles  of  in- 
corporation yesterday,  after  the  policies  were  approved  'oy  the  Farm  Board  on  Thur 
day.    The  articles  were  to  be  sent  to  George  Farrand,  legal  counsel  for  the  Farm 
Board,  and  the  committee  will  meet  with  him  in  Washington  October  10.  Immediate 
incorporation  in  Delaware  is  scheduled  to  follow.     The  statement  reported  steps 
will  be  taken  to  establish  headquarters  at  Chicago  and  offices  in  other  important 
grain  centers  in  the  United  States.    Also,  the  corporation  eventually  will  estab- 
lish branch  offices  at  advantageous  points  in  foreign  countries." 


WOOL  PRODUCERS  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Chicago  to-day  reports: 

ORGANIZE  "Representatives  of  wool  producers'   cooperatives  met  with  five 

members  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board  yesterday  at  Chicago  to  organize 
along  the  lines  adopted  by  fruit,  vegetable  and  grain  growers  to 
insure  marketing  aid.    The  conference  was  called  by  Chairman  Legge  of  the  Farm 
Board,    Other  memoers  of  the  board  attending  were  C.  B.  Demnan,  Sam  R.  McKelvie, 
James  C.  Stone  and  Carl  Williams," 


iFARM  BOARD  The  Sens.te  agricultural  comjnittee  yesterday  completed  the 

MEMBER  HEAR-  examination  of  Federal  Farm  Board  miembers,  according  to  the  press 
INGS  to-day. 


MilKERS  John  G.  Lonsdale,  president  of  the  Mercantile-Coram.erce  Bank 

ASSOCIATION  and  Trust  Company  of  St,  Louis,  Mo,,  October  3  was  elected  presi- 
PEESIDENT  dent  of  the  American  Bankers  Association  at  its  annual  convention 

at  San  Francisco,   (pri-ss,  Oct.  4.) 
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ish  Henry  A.  Wallace,  in  his  article  on  tlie  recent  meeting  of 

Ten-    agricultural  economists  at  Dartington  Kail,  England,  in  Wallaces' 

Farmer  for  September  27,  says: "...J.  P.  Maxton,  of  Oxford  University, 
then  proceeded  to  read  a  paper  on  tenancy  in  Great  Britain... So  many 
farms  ha,ve  changed  from  the  tenant  to  the  owner  system  that  the  Eng- 
lish are  now  fearing'  the  hreafedov/n  of  the  tenancy  system.     It  seems 
that  in  Engiland  the  tenancy  system  gives  a  higher  standard  of  living 
tlian  when  the  farmers  own  their  own  land.     The  trouhle  with  oTOing  a 
farm  is  that  a  man  mast  either  go  in  deht  for  a  large  sum  or  he  must 
huy  a  very  smiill  farm.     In  any  event,  if  he  has  his  money  tied  up  in 
land,  he  is  not  likely  to  have  enough  l£ft  over  to  farm  to  the  hest 
advanta,ge.     Ivlaxton  then  came  out  with  the  startling  proposal  that  the 
only  way  to  save  the  English  tenant  system  was  to  nationalize  the  land. 
The  British  G-overnment  should  hu^'  the  land  and  collect  the  rent.  It 
seems  that  conservative  land  OY/ncrs  have  got  so  sick  of  holding  land 
without  much  profit  that  they  are  anxious  to  sell  out,  provided  they 
can  get  a  fair  price.    With  "both  the  Lator  and  the  Conservatives  large- 
ly in  favor  of  land  rationalization,  it  may  be  just  a  question  of  time 
until  a  satisfactoi^-  method  will  he  found  for  valuing  the  land  and 
issuing  the  bonds  on  a  basis  v;hich  v/ill  not  burden  the  taxpayer  too 
much.     In  conclusion  Maxton  said,   'Capitalistic  farming  on  a  large 
scale  by  tenants  is  inevitable  in  a  highly  industrialized  nation.' 
The  qu-cstion  is:  Wao  will  own  the  land  now  that  the  landlords  have 
become  tirod  of  the  burden?" 


Farm  Board  An  editorial  in  The  Washington  Post  for  October  4  says:"... 

Comment        If  the  Farm  Board  Y/ere  forced  to  deal  separately  with  each  independ- 
ent cooperative  the  situation  as  r^-gards  wheat,  for  example,  would  be 
little,   if  any,  improved.     Tiiere  would  be  scant  likelihood  of  realiz- 
ing a  unified  program  in  which  the  wheat  problem  as  a  whole  could  be 
considered  and  emphasis  necessarily  would  have  to  be  placed  on  the 
needs  and  problems  of  each  tir^  district  as  embraced  by  the  coopera- 
tive.    The  danger  that  the  National  Grain  Corporation  might  come  under 
control  of  private  marketing  interests  can  be  and  has  been  removed  in 
advance.     The  charter  of  the  corporation  will  provide  for  limited 
stock  ownership;  its  control  will  be  vested  permanently  in  the  hands 
of  proriucers.     The  public  supports  the  Farm  Board.     It  recognizes  the 
integrity  and  ability  of  its  members  and  is  willing  to  stand  by  pa- 
tientlj"-  v.aile  they  work  toward  a  solution.     Those  who  are  in  a  hurry 
to  carp  and  criticize  the  hoard  are  not  helping  the  American  farmer." 

An  editorial  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  for  October  3  says: 
"In  its  fight  against  the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly  Florida  asks  three 
things  of  the  Government — sufficient  money  to  carry  on  the  war  until 
the  last  fly  is  dead,  compensation  to  the  growers  whose  products  are 
destroyed  in  the  eradication  work,  and  easing  of  the  regulations  to 
permit  marketing  of  uninfected  fruit.     It  seems  no  m.ore  than  Justice 
to  grant  these  requests.     This  is  by  no  means  a  local  or  State  matter. 
The  fly  is  not  bound  by  State  lines,  but  is  capable  of  spreading  over 
a  large  percentage  of  the  country ... .Our  gross  agricultural  income 
from  all  fruits  and  vegetables  approximates  $1,500,000,000  a  year. 
This  is  equal  to  the  cotton  crop,  lint  and  seed,  and  is  about  one- 
eighth  of  the  total  agricultural  incom.e  including  th^'.t  received  from 
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all  livestock  products.    A  large  proportion  of  th.^t  production  is 
threatened  in  cp-se  the  fly  should  £,et  ou'c  of  hand  in  Florida.     We  are 
apt  to  think  of  the  fly  ineroly  in  connection  with  cit.rus  fruits.  This 
of  itself  would  "be  serious  enousii,  hut  that  is  only  a  heginnint-: .  All 
deciduous  fruits  and  most  vegetahles  are  liaole  to  its  infection... 
More  than  a  million  carloads  of  fruits  and  vegetables  are  shipped  evbr/ 
season  in  the  United  States.    A  lart^e  px'oportion  comes  from  tne  vYe^rmer 
States  within  the  ranre  of  the  fly,  extending  from  Florida  to  Califor- 
nia.   Tlie  loss  of  a  substa^ntial  percentage  of  this  traf i  ic  v/ould  mean 
sometning  to  the  railroads  and  to  the  lahor  that  lia-ndlcs  the  fruight. 
Perhaps  t?.c  least  important  item  in  this  lousiness  is  tnat  of  the  con- 
tainers necessary  to  pack  the  shipments.    3ut  to  pack  the  fruits  and 
vegetahlcG  for  ruarket  requires  more  than  a  billion  containers,  and  the 
DusincsG  of  making  them  is  an  industry  running  into  some  millions  ox 
dollar';:.    Labor  in  the  forests,  saw  mills  and  factories  is  dir.^ctly  con- 
cerned in  this  matter.    Sut  the  greatest  menace  is  in  the  danger  of  lose 
to  the  producers.     Some  States,  such  a.s  Jlorida  and  California,  depend 
upon  fruits  and  vegetables  for  a  large  proportion  of  their  agricultural 
incomie.     Cut  off  the  purchasing  power  of  any  community,  State  or  group 
of  States  and  the  whole  country  feels  the  effect  of  this  lessened  spend- 
ing power.    Florida  is  not  asking'  generosity,     Tne  fight  is  not  her 
fight  but  that  of  the  whole  people  of  the  United  States,  and  they  shoulc 
enter  it  wholeheartedly  in  order  to  save  a  great  industry  in  which  all 
are  interested," 

The  Hew  York  Tim^es  October  3  says:  "Testimony  as  to  the  means 
by  which  Larry  le.y  was  able  to  enforce  standard  wliolesalc  prices  for 
miilk  v/as  given  October  2  in  the  offices  of  Attorney  G-eneral  Ha,railton 
Ward,  as  the  State's  investigation  of  the  i^Tew  York  Milk  Chain  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  entei'ed  its  second  day.     Several  witnesses  told  of  the  ex- 
traordiriar;^'-  influence  which  the  form.er  cab  driver  a.nd  ni^ht  club  pro- 
prietor e:".erted  am.ong  dealers  in  loose  milk.     The  most  sweeping  allega- 
tion came  v.hien  Deputy  Attorney  G-eneral  William  B.  Groat,  jr.,  recalled 
David  liofier,  a  gro'cer  of  332  Sast  Thirteenth  Street,  who  had  testified 
to  his  belief  that  'Fay  had  intimida.ted  large  milk  dealers,  as  vi/ell  as 
the  ninety  lesser  v/holesalers  who  belon  ed  to  the  cnain.  .." 

Smoot  on  Reed  Smoot,  United  States  Senator  from  Utah,  writes  under  the 

G-overriment  title  "Bui'ea.us  and  More  Bureaus"  in  Nation's  Business  for  October.  He 
Reorgani-    states  that  for  15  yec^'s  the  G-overnment  has  been  adding  independent 
zation         esta.blishmente  at  the  rate  of  one  a.nd  a  half  a  year.     Th.-se  bureaus 
perpetiiatc  themselves,  he  points  out,  and  the  result  is  a  G-overnment 
"which,  like  Topsy,  Just  grew  up."     "Can  our  aojninistrative  miachinery 
be  simplified?"  he  asks.    He  says  in  jia.rt:   "Any  organiza,tion  which 
spends  $4,500,000,000  annually  is  under  an  obliga,tion — to  itself  if  to 
no  onv^  else — to  ma.ke  its  expenditures  in  the  m.ost  economical  and  ef- 
ficient L-.anner  possible.     W:ien  that  organization  liappens  to  be  a  .  overn- 
ment  formed  to  serve  a  great  peopl-.  and  when  the  money  it  spends  comes 
from  ta.xes  paid  by  the  people,  that  obli__ation  becom^-s  imperative. .  .But 
gov crnime.it s ,  lik^.  all  hur.:an  organizations,  do  not  grow  according  to  the 
all-v/ine  laws  of  na.ture;  they  grow  a^ccording  to  the  laws  of  man.  Since 
man  is  not  infallible  nor  gifted  with  prophecy  the  organizations  he 
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sets  up  usually  need  overnaul ing  from  time  to  time  to  accomi-iodate  tliem 
to  conditions  unforeseen  at  the  ti;rie  of  their  ecta'olishirnent.     The  execu- 
tive "brrnch  of  the  Government  of  the  lh:ited  States  Just  now  offers  a 
strihin^^-  example  of  this.     The  need  for  a  reorganization  of  the  execu- 
tive Sy^^'encies  of  the  G-overnment  has  teen  recoi:nized  for  many  years.  It 
iDecajae  pa,rt icularly  apparent  just  after  the  World  War  and  some  progress 
was  ma,de  toward  solution  of  the  ;oro"blem  during  the  Harding  adminiTtra- 
t  ion, . .  .La?/s  have  "been  enacted  hy  the  score  to  p^^t  the  Government  into 
new  fields  of  activities.    For  present  purposes,  at  least,  let  it  he 
assuiViod  that  cll  of  tnc  motives  involved  have  hccn  entirely  worthy  and 
that  a,ll  of  the  new  fields  of  activity  have  "been  quite  proper  for  the 
Ped:.ral  Government.     The  point  is  that  each  new  lav/  of  this  character 
almost  inevitahly  oriniiS  into  existence  a  new  executive  agency  to  ad- 
minister its  "provisions.    Even  when  the  task  is  intrusted  to  one  of  the 
existing  departments  or  bureaus,  it  means  that  tnat  department  or  hurear 
must  crcr.te,  within  itself,  a  new  hurcau,  or  division,  or  section  to 
do  the  nev,'  work, ..  In  the  past  16  years  the  Govermrxnt  has  "been  setting 
up  indopondent  executive  establishments,  entirely  outside  of  the  ten 
major  executive  departments,  at  the  rate  of  ahout  one  and  a  half  per 
year,, .The  list  is  not  complete,  nor  is  the  creative  process;;  as  this 
is  v/ritten  the  federal  Farm  Board  is  "being  horn,... From  time  to  time 
it  nas  oeen  suggested  that  som^  machinery  should  he  provided  to  insure 
an  effective  centralized  control  of  the  entire  executive  estahlishment. 
It  has  heen  argued  that  there  is  pa.rticular  need  for  machinery  of  this 
nature  to  bring  about  proper  coordiri3,tion  of  the  activities  of  the 
various  independent  establ isixments.    The  Constitution  makes  the  Presi- 
dent responsible  for  the  management  of  t?ie  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  but  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  physically  impossible  for  any 
President  to  ms.intain  an  intimxate  touch  V7ith  the  v/idely  diversified 
operations  of  this  far-flung  organization. . .This  situation  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  plan,  advanced  from  time  to  time,  of  giving  the  President 
an  executive  assistant  who  might  relieve  hin  of  imch  of  this  detail 
work.  ,,TIie  Federal  Farm  Board,  organized  to  promote  the  orderly  market- 
ing of  surplus  agricultural  commodities,  undoubtedly  v/ill  remiain  as 
a  part  of  the  executive  iimchinery  a  hundred  years  from  now.  Probably 
by  that  time  it  will  bo  y/orking  on  the  problem  of  stimulating  produc- 
tion to  uc^t  the  demands  of  the  domestic  market  instead  of  worrying 
about  wl:.at  to  do  with  surpluses.    But  it  will  still  be  a  part  of  the 
governmental  setup.    There  is  no  doubt  that  the  task  of  checking  the 
growth  in  the  num.ber  of  executive  bureaus  is  exceedingly  difficult. 
The  same  ray  be  said  of  any  attempt  to  reorganize  the  existing  execu- 
tive rx.chine  to  bring  about  economy  and  efficiency,  but  the  objectives 
make  the  eifort  worth  v-hiile.     More  than  the  possible  saving  of  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  is  involved.     The  American  people  do  not  wa,nt  an 
extravagant  government,  to  be  sure.    But  if  their  own  conduct  of  their 
private  affairs  is  a  fair  indication  of  their  preferences,  neither  do 
they  want  &  C'overnraent  so  miserly  that  it  becomes  inefficient.  They 
are  willing  to  pay  well  for  the  upkeep  of  the  Government  if  the  Govern- 
ment gives  efficient  service.    As  s.  matter  of  right  the  people  are  en- 
titled to  efficient  service  from  their  Government.     They  should  be  giv- 
en tho,t  kind  of  service  even  if  it  necessitates  a  thorough  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  present  ma, chine," 
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Section  3 
I/iAEKET  hUOIIATIONS 

Oct.  4 — Livestock  quotations  at  Chicago  on  slaughter  steers 
(1100-1500  lbs.)  ;:ood  and  choice  $12. 50-$16.40 ;  cows,  £:ood  and  choice 
$8-$10.50;  heifers  (850  lbs.  down)  cood.  and  choice  $12. 50-$14.75; 
vealers,  ^ood  and  choice  $12. 50-$15.50 ;  feeder  and  stocker  steers, 
good  and  choice  $10-$11.75.    Heav;^''  weight  hogs  (250-350  lbs.)  mediTjm, 
good  and  choice  $9-$10.15;  li>ht  lights  (130-160  lbs.)  medium  to  choice 
$9.35-$10.25;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130  lbs.)  medium,  good  and  choice 
$8,75~$10,     Slaughter  lambs,  i>ood  and  choice  (84  lbs.  down)  $12-$13; 
feeding  lambs  (range  stock)  medium  to  choice  $10.50-$13. 

Ivfe-ine  sacked  C-reen  Mountain  potatoes  closed  at  $2.50-$2.90  per 
100  pounds  in  eastern  markets;  $2.05-$2.15  f.o.b,  PresQue  Isle.  Wis- 
consin sacked  Round  Whites  $2, 20- $2, 45  carlo t  sales  in  Chicago;  $2.05- 
$2.10  f.o.b,  Tfeupaca.    Virginia  yellov;  sweet  potatoes  closed  at  $3- 
$3.75  per  barrel  in  leading  markets.    Tennessee  Nancy  Halls  $1,10-$1.15 
per  bur^hel  hamper  in  Chicago.     liew  York  Danish  type  cabbage  ranged  $32- 
v38  bulk  per  ton  in  tem:inal  narkets;  $24-$25  f.o.b.  Rochester.  i^Jew 
York  Mcintosh  apples  sold  at  $7-$8  per  barrel  in  New  York  City;  Virgin- 
ia and  West  Virginia  Yorks  $4,50.     Illinois  Jonathans  $6.50-$7,50  in 
Chicago. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamiery  butter  at  l\few  York  were: 
92  score,  46^;  91  score,  45|^ ;  90  score,  44-|v5. 

Wiiolesale  prices  of  Ho.l  fresh  Ar.ierican  cheese  at  Hew  York 
were:  Plats,  24-|^*-255^;  Single  Daisies  24y5-24-?j{z? ;  Young  Americas,  24-|-^- 
25{^. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
was  unchanged  at  18.05{zJ  per  lb.     On  the  corresponding  day  one  year  a^'o 
the  price  stood  at  18.06^^.     October  future  contracts  on  the  ITew  York 
Cotton  Exchange  declined  1  point  to  18.71^,  on  the  Hew  Orleans  Cotton 
Exchange  1  point  to  18.47^;5. 

Gr^.in  prices:     110,2  red  ?;inter  wheat   (Nominal)  at  Eansas  City 
$1.29-$l.ol.     No. 2  hard  winter  (l2|^  protein)  at  Ka.nsas  City  $1.23- 
$1.25.    No. 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis)  at  Chicago  $1.24|-, 
No. 3  raixed  corn,  Minneapolis  93^-94^5;  Kansas  City  94{^-95{^.     No. 3 
yellow  corn,  Minneapolis  95^-96^^;  Kansas  City  94|^-95|-^.     No. 3  white 
oats,  Chicago  48^^-49f^;  Minneapolis  46  5/8^^-47.5/8^;  Kansas  City 
48(^-49^:,   (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Scon.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Preoared  in  the  Press  Ser^•ice.  Office  of  Information.  United  States  Department  of  Agnculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
7otXl\n  sl^^os  of  opinion  as  rcnocted  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture  P^^^^-J  - 
economic  aspects.    Aprroval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  d^claxmed.   The  mtent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance.   
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IHE  FLEXIBLE  The  press  tc-day  says:     "The  flexible  provision  for  execu- 

TAEIFF  tive  action  on  tariff  rates  will  be  included  in  the  bill  that  goes 

to  tile  President  by  the  refusal  of  the  House  to  accept  the  action 
of  the  Senate  in  eliminating  this  section,  in  the  opinion  of  some 
Republican  House  leaders,  who  say  the  House  will  never  agree  to  a  conference  re- 
port without  it*     Senate  Republican  leaders  say  they  are  confident  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  surrender. .. that  this  surrender  will  be  influenced  by  favorable  rates 
that  will  be  obtained  by  members  of  the  coalition  forces..." 


WOOL  MHKETING-  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  to-day  from  Chicago  reports: 

A&EICI  "With  the  nairdng  of  a  committee  of  fifteen,  tentative  plans  for  a 

national  wool  and  mohair  marketing  agency  were  adopted  by  thirty- 
six  cooperative  representatives  at  the  close  of  their  two-day 
session  Octobor  5,    The  organization  committee  is  composed  of  men  who  represent 
the  vvool  and  uohair  industry .,  .The  cojiimittee  T.as  instructed  to  begin  work  im- 
mediately on  the  articles  of  incorporation  and  by-laws  for  the  proposed  selling 
agency.     Tlie  p].ivn  calls  for  a  central  n.gency.  capitalized  at  $500,000.  The 
cooperatives,  throu'h  the  aid  of  the  Federal  I'arm  Board,  would  federate  the 
cooperative  wool  and  mohair  marketing  organizations,  using  the  grower-owned  and 
controlled  facilities  as  far  as  possible.  Prank  Ridgeway,  Director  of  Inf orn:iation 
for  the  Farm  Board,   caid.  The  cooperative  representatives  submitted  to  the  Fed- 
eral Farm  Beard  members  present  the  name?-;  of  twenty-one  men  from  which  the  board 
was  asked  to  ncxae  a  1./00I  and  m.ohair  advisory  committee  of  seven." 


MM  YORK  STOCK  The  New  York  Times  yesterday  said:     "The  clouds  of  pessim- 

MARKBT  ism  v,uich  have  hung  over  Wall  Street  all  week  drifted  away  over 

night,  and  stocks  rallied  yesterday  from  a  point  to  more  than  30 
in  one  of  the  swiftest  rebounds  the  Stock  Exchange  has  ever  ex- 
perienced. .  .Saturday  '  s  trading  aggregated  2,451,870  shares  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  and  1,113,200  on  the  Curb,     Three  factors  were  largely  responsible  for 
the  brisk  rally:    First,  the  short  side  had  become  overcrowded  and  the  market 
had  slipped  ixito  a  tec^inically  oversold  condition;  second,  that  the  decline  had 
gone  so  far  lar;t  week,  and  had  carried  stocks  down  so  quickly,  that  many  indus- 
trial and  f in'-i-icial  leaders  feared  that  a  drastic  continuation  of  such  market 
conditions  vrould  have  a  serious  effect  on  the  business  of  the  country ». .Third, 
the  fact  that  the  tobacco  companies  increased  cigarette  prices  overnight,  thus 
ending  a  price  mr.     This  brought  a  violent  rally  in  these  issues  and  the  market 
followed  the  stror^g  group.." 
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Section  2 

Brazil  Tarm  "the  G-overiiment  of  Brazil  recently  asked  the  Government  of 

College       the  United  States  to  suggest  the  name  of  a  specialist  capahle  of 
establishing  and  conducting  in  Brazil  a  college  of  agriculture  on 
the  'United  States  plan.'    The  reouest ,  made  'by  the  Ambassador  of 
Brazil  was  referred  to  Secretary  Eyde,    Dr.  P.  H.  Rolfs,  formerly 
director  of  the  Florida  erijeriraent  station  and  d.. an  of  the  Florida 
|h  State  College  of  Agriculture,  was  selected  for  the  mission."  (Press, 

i.  Oct.  5.) 

A  London  dispa,tch  to  the  press  of  October  3  says:     "The  G-ov- 
ernment  liar,  appointed  a  committee  under  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Christop'.-.er  Adoison,  to  investigate  the  long-discussed  question  of 
G-reat  Bi-itain's  following  the  precedent  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  in  establishing  national  preserves  for  flora  and  fauna  upon 
the  lines  adopted  in  the  Yellowstone  in  Wyoming  and  Jasper  Park 
in  Alberta." 


Farm  Wages  Henry  A.  Wallace,  writing  of  farm  conditions  in  England  in 

in         Wallaces'  Jarmer  for  October  4,  says:     "The  eight  hour  day  seems  to 

England       be  an  acconv lished  fact  in  England.    T/ages  by  law  can  not  be  less 
tha.n  $7,70  r  v/ef^k  and  probably  average  $7.80  a  week.     Out  of  this 
money  the  laboring  m.an  must  pay  75  cents  a  week  for  house  rent. 
Most  farmers  figure  that  their  man  labor  costs  them  about  18  cents 
an  hour. ^. The  dole  paid  the  city  people  out  of  work  is  $5  a  week 
or  almost  as  much  as  the  farm  hand  wage.     There  is  no  unemployment 
dole  for  farm  hands." 


Group  Bank-  The  l\iorthwest  is  going  in  for  group  banking  because  that 

ing  and        section  wants  to  make  more  of  its  great  natural  resources,  to  effect 
Agricul-      inc.ustrial  and  agricultural  development  and  to  reach  out  for  wider 
ture  mi;,rkets  than  it  has  hitherto  enjoyed,  and  to  accomplish  these  ends. 

it  must  have  strong  banking  facilities,  said  Trevor  0.  Hammond,  vice- 
presid.  nt,  Np^tional  Bank  of  Montana,  in  an  address  before  the  general  . 
convention  of  the  American  Bankers  Association  at  San  Francisco, 
October  2.    The  Northv/est  is  playing  a  large  part  in  the  group  bank- 
ing movement,   said  Mr.  Hammond,  and  the  group  to  which  he  belongs 
was  formed  beco^use  it  is  believed  that  it  is  the  best  wa.y  to  facil- 
itate and  o.dvance  the  present  business  and  future  growth  of  the 
Ninth  Federal  Reserve  District,  which  includes  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota., IToi  th  Dakotci,  Soiith  Dakota,  Montana,  the  northern  part  of 
Michigan  and.  the  northern  part  of  \7isconsin.  (press,  Oct,  3.) 


Hew  York's  An  editorial  in  The  New  York  Times  for  October  3  says:  "The 

New  For-  ceremonies  to-day  to  mark  the  inauguration  of  the  new  reforestation 
ests  provision  of  New  York's  laws  are  a  reminder  of  the  opportunities  as 

well  as  the  obligations  to  foster  reforestation  on  private  and  on 
public  lands.    New  Yorkers ..  .are  u.naware  that  New  York  is  now  one  of 
the  leaders  in  State  conservation,  and  tha.t  its  area  in  State  forests 
is  larger  than  that  of  any  other  State,  more  than  200,000  acres  being 
so  reserved.     The  State  also  has  decreed  that  these  forests  may  not 
be  cut  or  destroyed,  and  has  on  occasions  made  special  provisions  for 
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repiantinf-,  on  a  large  scale.     To-day  is  "begun  the  planting  of 
470,000  such  tre-lets  on  530  acres  in  Cortland  County.    Under  the 
nev7  lav/  the  countieB  n>3y,  v'ith  the  conp.ent  of  the  Conservation 
Corrtiisaioner ,  permit  such  cutting  on  oheir  forest  lands  o,s  is  not 
deouicd  detriiiiental . . . The  State  Conservation  Co'.uiiissionor ,  Alexa.nder 
MacOonald,  hiiB  "been  persistent  in  efforts  to  interest  school  children 
in  the  pla-"-ting  of  trees...  If  their  aid  and  cooperation  can  he  en- 
listed, Y;c  shall  sec  v/ithin  a  generation  a,  widespread  understanding 
of  forestry  needs  which  will  insure  the  development  of  a  policy, 
such  ;).:,  thc^t  which  has  "been  forced  on  Europe,  of  regarding  trees 
as  a  crop  rather  than  as  a  mine," 

Waste  in  An  editorial  in  Financial  and  Commercial  Chronicle  for  Sep- 

Industry      tember  08  'orys:     "Saving  of  waste  in  industry  has  had,  recently,  a 

notable  eroloitation.    Tut  we  have  not  ooserved  much  concern  over  the 
inevitable  vio.ste  of  su;pplanting  the  old  with  the  new.    A  few  prom- 
inent era  /i'les,   such  as  the  razing  of  lierfectly  good  buildings  to 
make  v/cxy  for  slqyscrapers,  and  tho  buying  of  new  cars  "before  the 
old  cnec  h.- ve  outlived  tneir  usefulness,  have  caught  the  popular 
atto-itiori.    7or  th:;  most  part,  however,   the  tremendous  cost  of  what 
Vv'c  Oc'.ll  '  ro  ress'  has  not  alarmed  us;  and  we  are  growin^.^  more  eager 
every  yea::  to  find  now  means  ef  transportfit ion  and  more  labor-saving 
a^nd  rapid  \;a'.ys  of  prodiAction.     We  venture  to  say,  nevertheless, 
since  :ju  .  i  e    training  credit  to  its  utir.of.t  in  our  advance,  that  the 
present  r.e  is,   in  one  sense,  the  most  'wasteful  the  v/orld  has  ever 
Irno  .'11.     It  ir;  true  that  the  maxnini^  and  mass-production  have  vastly 
nulti^A ie:'.  the  comforts  a.nd  joys  of  life  because  of  ne-,/  and  better 
thin  c;,  hut  since  credit  "nas  bought  a/nd  maintained  them,   they  are 
not  •^•^id  for,  and  the  future  resources  of  ea.rth  and  energies  of 
men  rust  foot  the  Dill.     We  are  discarding  enough  servicea.'blu 
^products  and  appliances  to  carry  us  into  a.nother  generation,  a.nd 
thercfarc  var^tin,  our  suhstanice  in  anticipating  future  ne.,d3.  Tnis 
lorn  of  progress  thus  has  its  shortcomings.     The  demands  of  fashion 
we  have  long  seen  to  be  inexorable.    As  beneficial  an  institution 
as  education,   consta.nt].y  adopting  new  theories  of  instract ion,  rolls 
up  a^ug.. ;ent ing  costs.    A£;riculture,  the  lagwArd  as  we  popularly 
suppose,  <-g;,.'eal irig  for  governmiental  help,   is  adding  to  our  ta^xes. 
In  manufact-ure ,  perfectly  good  rflaeciiinery  is  yearly  going  into  the 
scrap-heajj  because  our  wants  far  outrun  our  needs. .  .I'Tcw  we  are  aware 
of  the  ar,,ujnent  that  the  new,  hy    its  saving  and  mass-production  soon 
pays  for  itself  and  justifies  its  creation  and  u.se.    But  just  how  does 
it  do  this?     In  a^ry  one  yea.r  in  the  life  of  a.  people,  and  a.t  th:. 
very  crua  of  this  exchange  of  the  old  for  the  new,  tnero  is  o,  sta.tus 
quo  which  satisfies  the  needs  of  tna.t  particular  degree  of  civil- 
ized society.     It  may  not  be  the  hest  tha.t  the  vision  and  imagi- 
nation ca.n  conjure  up — "but  it  is  s'-if f  icient ,   in  that  it  is  ov;ned 
and  paid  for,  and  is  still  in  actual  service,  and  can  continue  to 
serve  ■intil  a.  surplus  is  aiccunrala.ted  ori.t  of  ?/hich  to  make  hettei- 
ments.     It  is  the  sound  policy  of  a  corporation  to  amass  this 
surplus.    But  what  surplus  does  or  can  society  aicc"U-Lnulate  when  it 
is  throv/iu,    away  the  surplus  use  of  the  old  for  the  tempora.ry 
enjoy.aent  of  the  new?    And  as  long  as  business  prosperity  is  the 
sole  ga,ug<3  of  economic  effort  this  waste  will  continue.     The  loud 
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and  br?..?;en  cry  for  progress,  regardless  of  waste,  "begets  a  fictitious 
form  of  prosperity,  for  which  we  nuist  some  time  suffer.    Are  we  pay- 
ing too  dea^r  for  the  whistle?    Are  we,   in  this  "business-led  form  of 
progress,  this  money-making  form  of  progress,  able  to  discriminate 
in  whet  is  best  for  the  people?..." 


Section  3 

|-  Department  An  editorial  in  Nation's  Business  for  October  says:  "William 

of  Agri-      J.  Jardine,  ex-Secretary  of  Agriculture,  at  the  Institute  of  Public 
culture       Affairs  cvt  the  University  of  Virginia, bewails  the  farmer's  plight 

and  ao.ya:   'To-day,  out  of  the  consumer's  dollar  the  farmer  receives 
on  an  average  one  third.'     Ti^ith  no  desire  to  quarrel  with  the  truth 
of  the  statement,  we  are  inclined  to  say:    'Well,  what  of  it?'  Suppose 
some  one  addressing  a  public  meeting  took  from  his  pocket  a  knife, 
and  holding  it  up  said:     'Do  you  realize  that  out  of  the  dollar  this 
knife  cost  me,  the  owners  of  the  mine,  from  which  came  the  ore  that 
made  the  metal  for  the  blades,  received  less  than  a  tenth  of  a  cent?* 
HoviT  rna.ny  of  his  hearers  would  be  moved  to  shed  tears  for  the  mine 
ovmers'  woes?     Or  if  the  comparison  with  the  mine  be  unfair,  how 
about  the  manufacturer?    Man.y  manufacturers  do  not  get  even  a  third 
of  the  consum.er's  dollar.    Perhaps  the  difficulty  is  in  knowing  who 
the  consumer  is.    Here's  a  loaf  of  bread.     Is  the  consumer  of  the 
wheat,  the  nailer  ".ho  buys  the  flour  to  grind?    Or  the  baker  who 
buys  the  flour  for  his  ovens?     Or  the  housewife  who  buys  the  bread 
for  her  table?    And  if  the  farmer  should  have  more  than  a  third  of 
a  consumer's  dollar  which  consumer's  dollar  should  it  be?     No,  No, 
j  Mr.  Secretary,   there  a,re  too  ma^n^^  kinds  of  farm.ers,  too  many  kinds 

':  of  consu-^ers* .  .Eut  if  Mr.  Jardine  and  associates  in  the  work  of 

setting  up  better  cooperative  marketing  can  put  more  dollars  in  the 
farmers'  pockets  and  leave  as  many  or  more  dollars  in  the  consumers' 
pockets,  then  there  is  no  one  who  v/ishes  him  better  luck  than 
No.t ion's  Business." 
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IviAEICST  .,U0I14TI0H3 

Farm      .  Oct,  5 — Livestocl-  quotations  at  Chicago  on  heavy  weight  hogs 

Products       (250-O50  Vov,.)  medrorn  good  and  choice  $8.35-10.00;  light  lights 

(loO-lSO  llos.)  n:edi-ain  to  choice  $9.35-10.15;  tdarghter  pigs  (90-130 
Ihs.)  nediai-a,  good  and  choice  $3.75-10.00. 

Heine  Cohbler  potatoes  closed  at  $2.50-$2.90  per  100  pounds 
sached  in  eastern  cities;  Green  Mountains  $2.10-$2.15  f.o.t),  Presque 
Isle.    V/.".sccnsin  sacLed  Round  ""hites  $2.20-$2.45  carlot  sales  in 
Chicago;  v3.05-$0.10  f.o.h.  Waupaca,    New  York  yellow  onions  "brought 
$2-S.-J.10  per  100  pounds  sacked  in  city  ma^rkets  $1.65-$1.70  f.o.h. 
Rochester .    Midwestern  sacked  yellows  $1.50- $2  in  consuming  centers. 
Virginia  j.:a:^;t  Shore  yellow  sweet  potatoes  ranged  $3-$3.50  per  barrel 
in  city  narkets,  top  of  $3.75  in  Chicago,    Tennessee  Hancy  Halls 
90^- $1.2 5  per  "bushel  hamper  in  the  Middle  West.    Missouri  ITancy  Halls 
80(^-90if:  in  St.  Louis..    Hew  York  Domestic  type  calihage  $25-$30  bulk 
per  ton  in  terminal  markets;  $20-$22  i.o.b.  Rochester.     Hew  York 
Danish  type  $35-$40  per  ton  in  Hew  York  City,  Horthorn  Domestic  type 
$30  in  St.  Louis;  Danish  type  mostly  $20  f  .o.'b.  Racine,  Wisconsin, 
Hew  York  Concord  grapes  45j^-60f  per  12-quart  climax  "basket  in  the 
Sast.    i'lichigan  Concords  36{^-48(5  per  12-qt .  basket  in  the  Middle 
West;  30;:!'-32(-'  f.o.'b.  West  Michigi-„n  points. 

iT-iolesale  prices  of  fresh  cream.ery  "butter  at  Hew  York  were: 
92  score,  46^-;   91  score,  45f;r^ ;  90  score,  44-je. 

Wnolesale  prices  of  Ho.  1  fresh  American  cheese  at  Hew  York 
were:  S'lats,  24{v;-25y;;  Single  Daisies  24:(/!-24r^(^' ;  Young  Airiericas, 
24-2-^-25.,'-. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  m.arkets 
advanced  1  point  to  18.06f^  per  l"b.    On  the  same  day  a  year  ago  the 
price  stood  at  17.95^',    Octoher  future  contracts  on  the  Hev/  York 
Cotton  l;:ck;>.nge  advanced  2  points  to  13.73(;i>,  and  on  the  Hew  Orleans 
Cotton  3xchunge  2  points  to  13.49(^. 

G-roin  prices  quoted:  Ho,  2  red  winter  wheat  at  ICansas  City 
(nominal)  cpl.30-1.32.    Ho,  2  hard  winter  12hfb  protein  at  Ife.nsas  City 
$1.24-1.26.    Ho.  3  mixed  corn,  at  ICansas  City  93-|^-94|^-.  Ho.  3  yellow 
corn,  Chicago  99*f^-;  ii)/nsas  City  950■-96^'^.     Ho.  3  white  oats,  Chicago 
48-|f;-49^, ;• ;  I-ij/nsas  City  48rj}-49^.   (prepared  hy  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service.  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  ApfTOval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
ia  to  reOect  the  news  of  importance. 
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ICKJff    YOHK  The  Associo.ted  Press  to-day  reports  from  IJew  York:  "An 

PRODUCE  eriibari;o  on  shipments  of  e.ll  perishable  produce  to  Uew  York  was  laid 

SITUATION  down  last  ni^ht,  e:rrective  at  midnight,  by  the  Nev;  York  Central, 

Pennsylvania,  Central  of  Hew  Jersey,  Lehigh  Valley,  Delaware,  Lack- 
awanna and  Y/estern,  and  Erie  railroads.     Txie  action  was  taken  be- 
cause of  the  con:j;eGtion  in  freight  termins-ls  resulting  fron;  the  strike  of  2,000 
market  truck  drivers.    The  o.ction  was  taken  by  the  railroads  desj-^ite  an  earlier  an- 
anouncement  by  Miss  Frances  Perlcins,  State  Labor  Coimnissioner ,  who  said  Tferd  17. 
Smith,  secretary  of  the  Jruit  and  Produce  Trade  Associr'.tion,  informed  her  an  agree- 
ment probably  would  be  reached  tonight  to  end  the  strike,..." 

The  iJev,'  York  Times  to-da;;^^  says:   "The  strike  of  market  truckmen  transporting 
New  York' s  fruit  and  vegetables  spread  yesterday  to  Earlem  and  Brooklyn,  menc^ced 
Newark  and  other  points  and  began  to  be  lelt  by  railroads  and  farmers  throughout 
the  country;  but  a  settlement  was  expected  within  twenty-four  hours..." 


NEW  YORK  The  IJew  York  Times  to-doir  reports  that  77  officers  and 

i|!  POULTRY  m.eiabers  of  the  Greater  Nev/  York  Live  Poultry  Chamber  of  Cojiiraerce, 

il  TRUST  three  officers  of  the  Official  Orthodox  Poultry  Slaughterers  of 

America,   Inc.,  and  four  officers  of  Local  167  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Cha^'of f eu-rs ,  Teamsters,  Stablemen  and  Helpers  of 
*  America,  were  placed  on  trial  in  the  New  York  federal  Court  yesterday  as  a  col- 
I  lectivity  whicn  had  violated  the  Sherman  Act,    The  report  says:   "Assistant  United 
:  States  Attorney  Ii:rael  3.  Ooeas  told  the  jury  they  were  '  conspirators They 

maintained  and  '-.till  maintain  a  reign  of  terror  over  the  $50,000,000  live  poultry 
;  business  of  the  Metropolitan  area,  practically  all  in  chickens,  whereby  they  as- 
1'  sessed  the  market  not  less  than  $500,000  a  year  and  pushed  the  price  of  freshly 
slaughtered  konlier  chickens  uio  10  or  even  15  cents  a  pound.'..." 


ii  GRAIN  RATES  The  press  to-lay  reports  that  against  the  protests  of 

most  carriers  involved,  the  Interstate  Comjnerce  Comjnission  has 
approved  reduced  rates  on  grain  and  grain  products  moved  for  ex- 
port from  Omaha,  Des  lioines,  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis  and  points  in  the  Mississippi 

jj>  Valley.    The  reduced  rates  will  go  into  effect  to-day  and  on  October  25.  They 

I   are  generally  a  reduction  of  7  cents  a  100  pounds  from  those  in  effect  before 
temporary  reductions  in  export  tariffs  were  made  last  summier  by  the  carriers  at 

I  the  request  of  the  administration.    The  report  sa^^'s:  "In  taking  this  action  the 
commission  sought  to  restore  the  relation  of  other  markets  and  country  points  to 
Kansas  City  which  had  existed  before  August  15,  when  the  Kansas  City  Southern  re- 
duced rates  from  2vansas  City  to  the  G-ulf  of  Mexico...." 
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Section  2 

Agriculture  Land  values  in  the  district  served  oy  the  Saltimore  Federal 

in  Balti-    Land  Bank  have  "become  stabilized  at  about  the  1917  level  of  prices  and 
more  Dis-    probo.hl^  v/ill  rema^in  on  the  level,  Vulosko  Vaiden,  president  of  the 
trict  bank,  asserted  October  6.     Mr.  Vaiden  is  in  Washin^jton  to  attend  a  con- 

f  erexice  of  the  land  bank  presidents  and  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board 
this  week.     Mr.  Vaiden  said  that  farm  mortga. e  indebtedness  has  shovm 
only  a  slight  increase  in  the  Baltimore  district  during  the  last  three 
years.    The  di'-.trict  served  by  the  Baltimore  bank  includes  Maryland, 
Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania  and  Porto  Rico.  In 
di  scussing  the  affairs  of  the  district  Mr.  Vaiden  eliminated  Porto  Rico 
from  consideration.     "The  demand  for  loans  has  eased  off,  despite  the 
fact  that  we  are  continr-ing  to  loan  at  a  relatively  low  rate  of  in- 
terest," Ur,  Vaiden  as:^crted,  *'We  expect  the  volume  of  business  done  by 
the  bank  to  increase  year  after  year  for  some  time;  however,  we  are  ap- 
proaching a  300 int  where  not  so  many  loans  are  available  to  the  bank..." 
(Press,  Oct.  7.) 

British  An  editorial  in  The  British  Medica-,1  Jourria.l  for  September  21 

Dairy  Re-    says:  "The  Imtiona-l  Institute  for  Research  in  Dairying,  associated  with 
search         the  University  of  Reading,  was  founded  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  a,s 
part  of  the  scheme  of  research  formulated  under  the  Developm.ent  and 
Road  Impro-\'ement  Fund  Act  of  1909,     In  its  report  for  the  year  1928 
attention  is  dravm  to  the  fact  that  the  number  of  proilucers  and  dis- 
tributors of  graded  milk  has  increased,  and  that  dairymen  are  gradually 
adopting  t'.:.e  ;:.ethod  of  payment  for  milk  according:  to  its  standard  of 
cleanliness.    According  to  the  report  all  the  official  sam^ples  of 
G-rade  A  (tuberculin- tested  m.ilk)  sent  to  London  by  one  group  of  farmers 
were  found  to  be  within  the  standard  on  delivery  to  the  consumer  at 
every  e::amination  made  during  1928.    A  similar  gratifying  report  was 
presented  by  the  miedical  officer  of  health  for  Cairdiff,  and  the  insti- 
tute claims  that  these  facts  demonstrate  the  progress  that  is  resulting 
from  the  organized  study  of  the  problems  of  the  milk  industry  which 
has  bcc:a  conducted  during  the  p-st  fifteen  or  sixteen  years..." 


Cotton  An  editorial  in  Southern  Cultivator  for  October  1  says: 

Picking        "Claims  made  by  the  i;ianufacturers  of  a  nev/  cotton  picking  machine 
Machine        recently  given  public  tests  in  Texas,  that  it  will  revolutionize  the 
harvesting  of  the  fleecy  staple  v/ill  undoubtedly  he  received  with 
skepticism,  by  the  southern  planter  yiio  has  heard  so  m^any  similar 
claims  in  the  past.    However,   the  fact  that  so  able  a  financier  and 
successful  a  miotor  m^a-nuf acturer  as  W.  C.  Durant  is  tne  head  of  the 
comoany,  which  rias  already  manufactured  200  of  the  m:achines,  warrants 
interest  in  further  demonstrat ions . , . . It  is  claimed  for  the  machine 
that,  operated  hy  one  r-an,   it  can  pick  from  240  to  270  pounds  of  lint 
..i3otton  per  day  as  against  a  120-pound  average  by  hand.    According  to 
Mr.  Durant  the  new  mis.chine  v/ill  decrease  the  co'^t  of  picking  by  a,t 
least  $10  per  bale.     The  maxhine,  which  operates  on  the  pneunmtic 
principle  a.id  is  light  enough  to  be  easily  worked  by  one  man,  is 
further  declared  to  have  been  tested  and  pronounced  satisfactory/  by 
the  Texas  Farm  Bureau..." 
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Egg  Laying  An  editorial  in  Peniiaylvania  Farmer  for  October  5  says:  "Some 

Be  cord         tine  ago  a  ITliite  Leghorn  called  Mazie  made  a  bid  for  fame  by  layiag 

351  eggs  in  355  days  for  the  University  of  British  Coliambia.     This  was 
good,  in  fact  claimed  to  be  the  best  in  the  history  of  hens,  but  now 
the  record  has  been  broken  by  Lady  Yictorine,  a  Barred  Rock  pullet 
which  shelled  out  358  eggs  in  a  year  for  the  Univerc-ity  of  Saslaitche- 
wan.     C^vnada  boasts  the  highest  per  capita  egg  consumption  in  the  world, 
and  ncr  l:.enr>  a.ro  nobly  rer.ponding  to  the  nation-v/ide  approval  of  their 
product," 

Employment  The  Index,  published  by  the  New  lork  Trust  Company,  says: "The 

Age  Limits,     apparent  reluctance  on  the  part  of  industry  to  employ  the  worker  of 
advanced  years  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  existence  of  a  hard  and 
fast  age  limit.     Tne  National  Association  of  Ivlanufacturers,  in  a  recent 
survey  to  determiine  the  extent  of  the  practice,  reported  that  70  per 
cent  of  the  manufacturing  plants  of  the  country  stated  that  they  had  no 
maximum  i\.^,e  hiririg  limits,  and  em.ployed  men  on  the  basis  of  their  fit- 
ness for  the  Job.    Only  about  8  per  cent  of  the  total  placed  an  age 
limit  for  new  m.en  at  45  years;  and  La,ny  of  these  will  reemploy  form.er 
emjjloyces  regardless  of  their  age.    No  companies  were  found  which  dis- 
charged men  when  they  reached  a  given  age.     Of  those  plants  operated 
v/ith  a  hiring  age  limit  the  survey  states:   'The  limiits  ranged  from  25 
to  70  years  for  unskilled  and  semi-skilled  v/orkers,  and  from  35  to  70 
years  for  skilled  v/orkers.     The  r^ost  frequent  limits  a^re  45  for  the 
uns"::illed  and  semi-skilled  and  50  for  the  skilled.     In  employing  semi- 
skilled and  unskilled  workers  about  25  per  cent  of  the  companies  with 
hiring  ago  limits  (or  about  8  per  cent  of  the  total)  use  the  45  year 
limit,  v/ith  50  per  cent  setting  the  maJ^imum  age  higher  and  25  i:icr  cent 
putting  it  lowtr  than  45.'" 

Hungary  A  Budapest  dispatch  to  the  press  of  October  7  says:  "Tho'ogh 

and  Ballian  the  proposal  made  by  Hungarian  farmers  to  establish  a  sort  of  Baltian 
Grrain  grain  pool,  ynih  a  central  selling  office  in  Budapest,  to  m^eet  Ameri- 

can competition  iia,d  a  highly  favoro.ble  reception  in  Rumiinia  and  Yugo- 
sla^vio.,  it  hos  apparently  been  rejected  by  the  Hungarian  G-overnment, 
As  an  alternative  the  G-overnment  now  proposes  to  help  the  Hungarian 
farmers  out  of  their  admitted  difficulties  by  briying  a  large  propor- 
tion of  this  year's  crop...." 

An  editorial  in  Comjnercial  West  for  September  23  says;  "The 
average  net  income  of  farmers  of  the  Northwest  has  almost  doubled  in 
six  yei-irs,  according  to  figures  compiled  recently  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Ban:--:  of  Minneapolis.     ITiereas  in  1922,  according  to  the  bank, 
the  average  net  incoxrie  of  the  farmer  in  this  area  was  $1,387,   in  1928 
it  was  $2,035.    Herein  v/e  have  again  authentic  evidence  of  the  progress 
of  the  ITorthwest  and  ample  reason  for  the  great  faith  our  bankers  and 
business  leaders  have  in  its  future,  substantiated  not  only  by  their 
words  but  by  the    money  of  these  men  who  have  and  are  building  up  agri- 
culture and  industry," 


northwest 
Progress 
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An  editorial  in  Pei.nsylvania  Pariner  lor  Sexjiember  23  says: 
"The  rat,  r-.ost  despised  of  8.nii.^als,  is  accused  of  another  crime. 
Speahin^,  "befox-e  the  Natio^ial  Veteriios.ry  Medical  Association  of  G-reat 
Britu.in  recently,  J.  0.  Powley,  inspector  for  the  Ministry  of  As^'ricul- 
ture,  reported  observinjC  large  n-ujn'oers  of  lane  rats  in  a  pi^bsry  in- 
fected hy  f Got-and-mou-th  disease.    Examination  disclosed  the  fact  that 
the  Ic'ine  ro.ts  had  lesions  on  their  feet  similar  to  those  caused  hy 
f oot-and-m.outh  disease  on  farm  aiii'xJs.     'The  natter  is  hein^  further 
invest i^a.ted.     If  Mr.  Pov/ley' s  suspicions  are  verified  it  will  solve 
one  of  the  most  hafflinij;  mysteries  connected  with  this  disease — that  ir 
the  occurrence  of  outhreaKs  without  any  traceahle  connection  with  othej 
infestations,  and  it  will  further  blemish  the  da^rk  reputation  of  a  most 
heartily  disliked  rodent." 

South  Henry  A.  Wallace,  editor  of  'fellaces'  Farmer,  in  his  account 

Devon  of  the  recent  meetin-"  of  agricultural  economists  at  Da,rtington  Hall, 

Cattle         Devon,  England,   in  Wallaces'  Parmer  for  September  27,  says:  "With  the 

possible  e::;ception  of  Ilev/  Zeals.nd,  this  is  probably  the  best  dairy  cli- 
mate anywhere  in  the  world.    A  special  breed  known  as  the  South  Devon 
has  been  evolved  by  the  local  fo.rmors  to  m^^t  t/ie  situ  tion  here.  Wnile 
there  have  been  Llorth  Devon  cattle  in  the  United  Stctcs,   I  am  confident 
that  wc  have  never  had  an;^^  of  the  South  Devons.    Doctor  Ladd,  of  Cor- 
nell, is  quite  a.nxious  to  import  somie,  because  he  thinks  they  are  possn 
bly  better  as  a  dual  purpose  bre>;d  than  the  Shorthorn.     They  seem  to  be 
a  big  G-uernsey  with  straight  lines,  o-nd  a  solid  reddish-yellow  color, 
ViTith  no  white.     The  milk  is  yellov;  in  color,  like  a  Guernsey's,  and 
tests  on  the  average  about  4.5  per  cent.     Many  of  the  cows  weigh 
1,400  pounds.     The  production  of  butteriat  is  probably  a  little  less 
than  the  Hoi  stein,  but  I  am  confident  that  if  a  constructive  group  of 
brcedc.rs  would  todie  hold  of  this  breed,  they  could  soon  develop  some- 
thing very  V8.1uablc  for  ordinary  corn  belt  conditions..." 
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Section  3 

Department  in  editorial  in  New  England  Homsctead  for  October  5  says: 

of  Agri-      "Grucssin:   the  marixt,  trying  to  decide  whether  to  sell  on  the  belief 
culture        that  prices  may  drop,  or  to  hold  on  the  theory  tliat  prices  will  ad- 
vance is  a  problem  confronting  potato  growers  during  periods  of  hca^^y 
crops,   :iuch  o.s  last  year's.     Infonmtion  m^ide  public  by  the  United 
States  Dcpartm(.nt  of  Agricult-arc  is  of  a  nature  that  may  assist  grow- 
ers in  solving  one  of  the  most  perplexing  ciuestions  they  are  called 
upon  to  answer.     Whenever  total  potato  production  for  the  United 
States  has  approached  or  exceeded  3.8  bushels  per  capita  of  the  popu- 
l:i.ti:^n,  the  price  has  tended  downward  during  the  season,  but  the  price 
tren-.  nas  ^j.sually  been  upv7ard  whenever  the  yield  fell  :~elow  3,2  bushel: 
per  .:apita,   says  the  depa.rtmient  in  comeaenting  on  the  results  of  potato 
marketing  studies. ...  It  is  suggested  that  i\"ew  England  potato  growers 
bear  the  results  of  this  study  in  mdnd.    The  information  contained 
therein  should  prove  of  assistance.     i\"ew  England  Plomestead  receives 
many  let'cers  ca&king  advice  on  rtorin£;  this  season's  crop.  Obviously, 
this  is  something  each  grower  shouia  decide  for  himiself .  However, 
we  arc  ,_;].ad  to  pasf;  along  all  the  f;-cts  and  conditions  obtainable 
as  an  aid  to  forming  a  sound  decision." 
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FiARICBT  QUOTATIONS 

Jam 

Products  Oct.  7 — Livestock  quotations  at  Chicago  on  slaughter  steers 

(1100-1500  Ids.)  good  and  choice  $12. 50-$16. 50 ;  cows,  good  and  choice 
$8-$10.50;  heifers  (850  lbs.  down)  good  and  choice  $12.25-$14,75; 
veeJers,  good  and  choice  $12. 50- $15. 50;  feeder  and  stocker  steers, 
good  and  choice  $9.75-$ll . 50.    Heavj."  weight  hogs  (250-350  Ihs.)  medium 
good  and  choice  $8.85-$10.15;  light  lights  (130-160  lbs.)  mediui-a  to 
choice  $9.3&-$10,35;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130  lbs.)  medium,  good  and 
choice  $8.?5-$10.    Slaughter  lambs,  good  and  cuoice  (84  lbs.  down) 
$12.25-$lo.l5;  feeding  lambs  (range  stock)  medium  to  choice  $10.50-$13 

Maine  sacked  Green  Mountain  potatoes  ranged  $2.50-$3  per  100 
pounds  in  city  markets;  $2.10-$2.15  f  ,o.b.  Presque  Isle.  Wisconsin 
sacked  Round  ^I^Taites  $2.25-$2.50  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;     Idaho  Russet 
Burbanks  $2.65-$2.90  in  Chicago.    Uew  York  Domestic  type  cabbage  $20- 
$30  b-cdk  per  ton  in  terminal  mjarkets;  $19-$22  f  .o.b.  Rochester.  North 
ern  Domestic  type  $20-$30  per  ton  in  Cincinnati;  $16-$17  f  .o.b.  Racine 
Wisconsin.     New  York  yellow  onions  closed  at  $1.8'5-$2.15  sacked  per 
100  pounds  in  the  Sast ;  $1.65-$1.70  f.o.b.  Rochester.  Midwestern 
sacked  yellows  $1.75-$2  in  consuming  centers.     Virginia  yellow  sweet 
potatoes  $3-$3.50  per  barrel  in  easter-i  cities.    Tennessee  Nancy  Halls 
$1-$1.15  per  bushel  hamper  in  Circmnati. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  Nev/  York  were: 
92  score,  4-5^;  91  score,  45^{f;  90  ncore,  44^y5. 

Villiolesale  pricen  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  Nev/  York 
were:  Plats,  24r^^--25^;  Single  Daisies  24(/-24-^-^;  Young  Americas, 
24-1-^-2  5^^-. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  raarlcets 
advanced  7  points  to  18.13{^  per  lb.    On  the  corresponding  day  one 
year  ago  the  price  stood  at  18.33!^.    October  future  contracts  on 
the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  15  points  to  13.81^,  on  the 
New  Orlea  ns  Cotton  Exchange  9  points  to  18,56{^,  and  on  the  Chicago 
Board  of  ^['lade  2  points  to  18.62^. 

G-L'uin  prices:     No. 2  red  winter  wheat  at  Chicago  $1.32f; 
Kansas  City  (Nominal)  $1.31-$1.33.    No. 2  hard  winter  (12^^  protein) 
at  Kansas  City  $1.24-$1.26.     No. 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis) 
at  Chicago  $1 .3l|-$l .32.    No. 3  mixed  corn,  Chicago  99i^-99-|{^ ; 
Minneapolis  91^-92^;  Kansas  City  93^-94^.    No. 3  yellow  corn,  Chicago 
99^57;  Minneapolis  93^'-94^;  Kansas  City  94i-^-95^(^.    No. 3  white  oats, 
Chicago  47i^-48-|fi;  Minneapolis  45^^-45|fJ ; ^Kansas  City  47^-48^, 
(Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service.  Office  of  Information.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  afTecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Api  roval  or  dfsapprovr.I  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  ui  importance. 
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rBDi]RA.L  The  Associated  Press  to-day  reports:  "Chairman  Legge,  of 

FARM  BOAHD  the  Pe-'^-eral  Fam  Boaird,  told  the  Senate  as'jriculture  coimnittee  yes* 

terday  that  v/hen  losses  occur  from  conducting  stabilization  opera- 
tionr  in  extraordinary  circumstances  they  ?/ill  be  borne  by  the 
$500,000,000  farm  relief  revolving  fund.     This  information  was  conta.ined  in  a  let- 
ter to  Senator  MclTary,  of  Oregon,  chairman  of  the  committee,  in  which  the  board 
sought  to  mke  its  po^;ition  clear  on  the  stabilization  txuestion. . . " 

The  Federal  Foa-m  Board  yesterday  made  public  a  preliminary  report  from  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  Department  of  Agriculture,  on  its  investigation 
of  the  elevator  and  stors-t^e  situation  pertaining  to  grain  in  the  terminal  imrkets. 
This  was  transmitted  on  October  7  to  Senator  Charl..s  L.  Mclfery,  chairmian  of  the 
Senate  committee  on  agriculture,  by  C.  C.  Toague,  member  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board, 
Mr,  Teague  ashed  permission,  on  behalf  of  the  board,   that  the  report  be  inserted 
in  the  Congressional  Eecord  "particularly  in  answer  to  Senator  lillhcclcr's  questions 
on  elevator  capacities." 

The  report,  which  cover;;,  ton  pa^xs,  sa.ys  in  part:   "Grain  elevators  of  the 
Northwest  have  been  filled  up  verj^  closelj'  to  the  limit  of  their  working  capacity 
ever  since  o.bout  the  first  of  Scptcrribor.     On  August  31,  according  to  reports  of  the 
Car  Service  Division  of  the  Am^crican  Railv/ay  Association,  public  elevators  in 
Minneapolis,  with  a  tota.l  rated  capa,city  of  47,187,000  bushels,  contained  41,899,- 
000  bushels  of   ;rain.     By  September  28  capacity  had  increased  to  48,302,000  and 
stocks  to  42,639,000  ouiuiels.    Allowing  15  per  cent  of  total  space  for  operations, 
these  elevators  were  filled  to  their  working  capacity.    A  similar  situation  pre- 
vailed in  Duluth  v/hcrc  o,t  the  close  of  the  week  ended  August  31,  v/ith  a  total  ca- 
pacity of  42,325,000  bushels,  otocks  in  public  elevators  amounted  to  52,340,000 
bushels.     Those  r;tocks  had  increased  to  33,592,000  bushels  by  September  14  and  to 
34,939,000  bushels  on  September  28.    Sven  at  the  heginning  of  the  season  stocks 
were  very  large  at  both  Minneapolis  and  Duluth.    The  week  ending  July  7  total 
stocks  at  Duluth  amounted  to  over  21  million  bushels  and  were  about  this  sam.e  leveZ 
the  week  ended  August  4,    At  Minneapolis  on  July  30  total  stocks  in  public  elevat- 
ors were  29,312,000  bushels  for  public  elevators  havinr.;  a  total  capacity  of  46,- 
292,000  bushels..." 


il&W  YORK  An  Associated  Press  ^^ispatch  to-day  from  New  York  states 

PRODUCE  that  the  railroaxi  embargo  on  frenh  fruits  and  vegetables  consigned 

MOroiENT  to  IJew  York  was  lifted  yesterday  as  the  strike  of  2,000  -cuiion  raarkel 

truci:  drivers  v/as  brought  to  an  amicable  end.  It  was  estimiated  the 
strike  had  cost  shippers  and  merchants  several  hundred  thousand 

dollars. 
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A  Sao  Paulo  dispatch,  to  the  press  of  Octob'^r  8  says:   "Tn'ith  the 
coffee  situation  extreintly  o.cute,  President  Washin;;^ton  Luis  has  sent 
the  chief  of  the  c;.uasi-;;ov;  rnraental  Bank  of  Brazil,  Senhor  Carvalho 
Br  it  to,   to  study  conditions  here  and  to  make  recoicniendations.  The 
Dia,rio  de  Sao  Peulo  Octoter  6  stated  txiat  Senhor  Britto  believed  hank 
aid  to  he  absolutely  necessai-y  and  that  he  would  recommend  a  loan  of 
about  $12,000,000  to  gro-#ers.  Details  of  the  proposed  scheme  have  not 
been  diviil,  ed,  but  it  is  reported  that  State  officials  were  greatly  en- 
coura{;;ed  after  conferences  with  the  banking  chief.    What  will  be  the 
president's  a.ttitude  is  not  known  here,  as  he  is  opposed  to  any  drasti 
financial  raea.sures  on  tne  pert  of  the  national  bank,  but  it  is  believe, 
he  will  a,ccept  any  reasonable  plan  to  alleviate  the  present  conditions 

A  Sasha.toon  dis^'atch  to  the  press  of  October  5  says:  "The 
wheat  farmer's  ri^jjht  to  sell  his  product  when  and  where  he  pleases  is 
challen^;cd  in  T/estern  Canada.    A  bitter  controversy  has  been  stirred 
by  the  proposal  that  growers  not  in  the  wheat  pool  should  be  compelled 
by  law  to  stipport  it.     Tlie  pool,  with  its  140,000  micmbcrs  and  yearly 
business  of  $250,000,000,   is  the  domina.nt  force  in  the  economic  life 
of  the  Prairie  Provinces.    Five  yetrs  ago  the  peoxjle  in  this  part  of 
Canada  could  be  divided  into  two  -;, roups,  pro-pool  and  anti-pool.  To- 
day th.c  o.ivision  is  between  those  who  advocate  and  those  who  oppose  a 
'100  per  cent  compulsory  pool,'   cmpov/crcd  by  statute  to  sell  all  the 
wheat  gro\/n  in  Manitoba,  Sasfei-tchcwan  and  Alberta...." 

An  editorial  in  The  Dairy  Record  for  October  2  says:   "The  pro- 
posal to  consolidate  125  cheese  factories  in  Dod:^e  County,  Wisconsin, 
is  fundamentally  sound.     Vife  do  not  presume  to  pass  judgment  on  the 
particular  plan,  or  state,  unecjuivocally ,  that  all  of  the  125  factorie 
should  be  tp.ken  in,  or  tljat  ten  is  the  niimber  of  plants  yifhich  should 
repla.ce  them.     We  do  believe,  however,   that  there  is  dire  need  of 
wholesale  consolidations  among  the  factories  which  make  up  Wisconsin' r 
cheese  industry,  for  even  a  State  which  is  as  important  a  producer  of 
cheese  as  Wisconsin  does  not  need  2,400  factories  to  do  the  job.... 
There  may  be  some  question  as  to  the  value  of  consolidations  in  the 
creamery  business,  but  there  can  be  no  v^uestion  about  the  need  of  com- 
bining hundreds  of  Wisconsin's  crossroads  cheese  factories.  With 
m.odern  methods  of  transportation,  and  year  round  serviceable  roads,  a 
cheese  factory  every  two  or  three  miles  is  an  anachronism.  There 
isn't  a  county  in  Wisconsin  which  needs  140  cheese  factories  nor  one- 
tentn  that  nujuber.    IJo  matter  how  severe  a  toll  may  be  e::acted  by 
the  rarr.rch  of  progress,  jiust  as  sxirc  as  day  follows  night  there  is 
going  to  be  a  reduction  of  Wisconsin's  superfluous  cheese  factories, 
for  economical  manufacture  is  receiving  too  much  attention  to-day  to 
warx'ant  a  contintiance  of  existing  conditions," 


Dairy  An  editorial  in  ITarm  and  Eanch  for  September  21  says:  "Parmert 

Industry      in  the  highly  specialized  linos  are  making  satisfactory  progress  in 
Coopera-      the  business  of  cooperation.     'Tlie  butter  and  che^-se  business,  for  in- 
tion  stance,  is  coming  into  the  control  of  farmers.  1928,     33  per  cent 

of  the  cream.ery  butter  manuf a.ctured  in  the  United  States  was  ma.de  in 
f arm.er-o?rned  factories.     In  Wisconsin  more  than  75  per  cent  of  the 
creamery  butter  was  made  by  farmer  cooperative  organizations.  Sixty- 
seven  per  cent  of  the  creamery  butter  raanirfactured  in  Minnesota  came 
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from  cooperatively-owned,  factories;     50  per  cent  in  Vermont;  Calif orni 
44  per  cent;   Iowa,  43  per  cent;  WasLin^.ton,  30  per  cent,  and  Michigan, 
30  per  cent.     Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  cheese  made  in  Oregon  is 
made  in  farmer-ovmod  factori'^.s,  with  SO  per  cent  in  Minnesota  anid  34 
per  cent  in  V/isconsin.     17u  find  in  other  hi.hly  spccialiZ'-d  farmer  in- 
dustries a  constantly  ;;rowin,^;  farmer  control.     If  wc  could  sccuix  the 
samio  percentage  of  control  in  the  marketin.,  of  cotton,  the  TduIIs  and 
iDcars  coulo  go  on  a.  rampage  as  often  as  desired  without  having  any  ef- 
fect on  t;  ...  spot  valuv.  of  the  st£:,pl^ ." 

Herd  Records  An  editorial  in  Pennsylvania  i'armer  for  OctoDer  5  says:  "The 

792  dair^'.-ien  who  have  qvxo.lif ied  for  honor  certifies. tes  offered  hy  the 
National  D.oiry  Association  by  obtaining-  an  average  production  of  over 
300  pounds  butterfat  per  cow  in  their  herds  indicate  a  noteworthy  trenc 
in  Penncr/lvania  da.irying.     The  number  oi  men  so  honored  this  year  rep- 
resents an  increase  of  21.3  per  cent  over  1928  and  maintains  the  tradi- 
tion of  an  increase  each  year,  wliich  nas  resulted  since  the  first  year, 
1926.    As  Professor  Pitts  points  out  the  effect  of  hi..rd  improvement  is 
cumulative — it  ^oes  on  and  Oxi  when  once  started,  resulting  in  better 
things  for  the  dairjTaan  as  he  widens  the  gap  between  cost  and  incom.e  b;j- 
increased  cffici..ncy  of  production." 

Milk  Sugar  An  editorial  in  YJ'isconsin  Agriculturist  a,nd  Pa,rmer  for 

Octoher  5  says:   "A  memiber  of  the  faculty  of  Cornell  University  has 
developed  a  new  process  of  making  milk  sugar  and  turned  over  to  the 
university  all  rights  in  the  process.     The  university  has  a.pplied  for 
a  pcatent  r.yA  its  research  departments  will  enjoy  any  income  that  the 
new  process  yields.    Milk  su^ar  is  not  as  sweet  as  cane  sugar  but  it 
carries  ■-.anj"  of  the  benefits  that  may  be  obtained  from  drinking  milk. 
Some  folk's  do  not  like  milk  and  they  can  get  a  ben>-ficial  'kick'  by 
using  milk  sugar.    This  new  product,  called  beta  lactose,  has  been  cosi 
ing  about  $100  per  pound.    Under  the  new  process  it  can  be  made  for 
about  Jpl  per  pound.     In  turnin^  the  process  over  to  the  university 
Dr.  Pa.ul  S^-rrp  has  followed  in  the  ztc-ps  of  Dr.  Stephen  Babcock,  who 
never  ma.de  any  attempt  to  ma^ie  money  on  his  3abcock  fat  test,  wdiich 
has  bocoi-.c  a  faictor  in  dairying  everywhere.    Babcock  might  have  miadc 
million'.;;  out  of  his  device  but  he  preferred  to  go  ahead  with  his 
science  rr  ther  than  to  enter  business.     Steenbock,  a.lso  of  Wisconsin, 
turned  over  to  a  univercitj-  foundation  his  discovery  of  a  means  to 
inocula/be  food  jjroducts  with  the  ultra  violet  ray.     Such  m^en  are  a 
credit  tc  tl;.e  world  of  science  and  all  honor  is  due  them.     Even  the 
world  of  business  is  compelled  to  a.di-;iire  ethics  of  such  loftiness," 

Scientific  An  editorial  in  Journal  of  Home  Sconom.ics  for  October  says: 

Paper  "At  t_:e  Boston  mieeting  of  the  research  comrndttee  of  the  Amierican  Home 

Prepara-      Economhcs  Association,  rouch  interest  was  aroused  by  a  discussion,  led 
tion  by  the  editor  of  the  Journal,  of  the  things  to  be  considered  in  the 

prep.a-o.,tion  for  jjubl ico.tion  of  reports  of  scientific  investigation. 
The  Journal  ^as  requested  to  give  the  main  points  brought  out,  includ- 
ing some  which  scemi  rather  obvious  and  elementary  but  which  are  often 
overlooi-cd  by  -persons  more  interested  in  laboratory  work  than  in  the 
verbal  aikl  -statistical  presentation  of  its  r-^sults.    A  scientific  re- 
port is  not  the  place  to  develop  an  elaborate  literary  style,  but  it  ii 
the  ple„cc  to  pra.ctice  the  principles  of  argumentation,  logical  sequencf 
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of  stc-.teuents ,  orderly.  arran__,enent  and  designation  of  statistical  datn 
clearness  of  expresr/,'' a9i^  adherence  to  certain  forms  whicli,  tliou;-,h  ap- 
parently arbitrary,  have  been  ^-'ene^rally  agreed  upon  as  labor- savir^^ 
contrivances.     In  order  to  .ell  its  story  to  the  reader  with  rr-ininrari 
effort  on  his  part,  such  a  paper  should  include  the  following:  A 
stateraent  of  the  reasons  for  carry  in.,  on  the  work;  the  general  circum- 
stances under  ?/hich  it  was  done;  the  methods  followed;  the  finding":^  ob- 
tained; the  conclusions  drawn  from  these;  and,  if  it  is  a  report  of 
any  length,  a  summary  of  the  whole." 

Wool  The  Commercial  Bulletin  (Boston)  for  October  5  says:  "Wool 

Market         values  o,re  settling  slov/ly  to  a  new  basis,  especially  on  the  finer 
cjualities,   in  conseCLuence  of  the  sharp  decline  in  London  and  the 
colonial  markets.    Mediwi  wools  are  maintained  on  fairly  firm  basis. 
London  closes  15  to  17  per  cent  belj-ow  July  on  Merinos  and  7  to  15  per 
cent  lower,  according  to  fineness  on  crossbreds.    Manuf a.c turers , 
while  occupying  an  essentially  sound  position,  are  surveying  the  situa- 
tion very  deliberately,  so  that  there  is  hardly  sufficient  business  to 
test  values  here  with  certainoy.    Tine  wools  gen.. rally  dcclin..  3  to  5 
cent3  a  scoured  pound," 


World  A  Baden-Baden  dispatch  to  the  press  of  October  5  says: 

Bank  "Delegates  to  the  organization  conference  on  the  Bank  for  Intcrn^.tiona!' 

Parley         Settlements  spent  the  day  in  intimate  personal  talks  to  determine  one 
another's  vlev>rpoint. ,  .The  American  delegation  considers  that  the  ques- 
tion of  tiie  bank's  scope  is  paramount.    Apparently  there  o,re  three 
viewpoints  among  the  delegations,  somewhat  as  follows:  1.  To  reduce  t:\ 
bank  to  n  reparations  r.-.ceiving  station,  taking  over  the  functions  of 
the  Agent  General  for  Reparo.tions  under  the  Dawes  plan.     2,  To  ma,ke 
the  bank  a  clearing  house  for  banks  of  issiie.     3.  To  establish  a  world 
su;per-bank  competing  with  financial  institutions  already  operating  in- 
tern£i.tio:'is,lly ,     Tae  Americans  are  determined  that  the  bank  should  be 
limited  to  its  second  function,  as  a  clearing  house  for  central  banks, 
including,  the  receiving  of  reparations  under  the  Young  plan.     They  em- 
phasize a  desire  to  v\?ipc  out  any  impression  on  the  part  of  the  Ajaerico 
public  that  anything  like  a  Federal  Heserve  bank  of  the  world  is  con- 
templ.'itcd.     In  this,  they  appcc.r  to  have  the  support  of  most  of  the 
delegations,  all  of  which  are  determined  to  safeguard,  the  independent 
banking  rjystem.s  of  their  respective  countries.    liVhatever  scop'.  the 
settleraent  Ba.nk  m.ay  assui'ne,  its  authority  probably  will  be  limited  to 
that  of  a  clearing  house,,." 
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Section  3 
MHICET  QUOTATIONS 

Farm 

Products  Oct,  8 — Livestock  quotations  at  Chicago  on  slaughter  steers 

(1100-1500  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $12.75-$1S,50;  cows,  c:;ood  and  choice 
$8-$10.50;  heifers  (850  IDs.  down)  good  and  choice  $12. 50-$14.75; 
veo-lers,  good  and  choice  fl2-$15;  feeder  and  stocker  steers,  good  and 
choice  $0 .75-$ll, 50.    Heavy  weight  no^^s  (250-350  Ihs.:)  medium,  good 
3.nd  choice  $9-$10.25;  light  lights  (130-160  Ihs.)  medium  to  choice 
.$9,25-vl0'25;   slaughtor  pigs  (30-130  Ihs.)  medium,  good  and  choice 
$8.75-$10,     Slaughter  lamhs,  good  and  choice  (84  Tos.  down)  $12.40- 
$13.35;  feeding  lamhs  (range  stoc^)  medium  to  choice  $10.75-$13. 

Iviaine  so-ched  Green  Mountains  closed  at  $2.50-$2.90  per  100 
pounds  in  eastern  cities;  $2,15-$2.20  f  .o.D.     T7isconsin  sacked  Round 
Whites  $2.20-$2,40  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  $2-$2.10  f.o.h.  Vfeupaca. 
Hew  Yorl:  j'ellow  onions  sold  at  $1.85-$2.15  per  100-pound  sack  in  ea.st- 
ern  cities;  mostly  $1,70  f .o.h.  Rochester.     Midwestern  sacked  yellows 
$1.50-$2.    Virginia  yellow  sweet  potatoes  ranged  $2.75-$3.50  per  "barrc: 
in,  lead in^;  m.arfc.ts..    Maryland  and  Delaware  yellow  varieties  85{Z^-$1.15 
per  ounhcl  hajnpcr.    IJow  York  Do^nish  type  cahbagc  ranj^ed  $29-$40  hulk 
per  ton  in  terminal  m.arkets;  $24-026  f.o.h.  Rochester. 

IThclcsalo  prices  of  frosh  creamery  hutter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  45^^;  91  score,  45^5^;  90  score,  44|f'. 

Vrnolesale  prices  of  ITo.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  Nev:  York  were 
I'lats,  24;'rf--255Z^;  Single  Daisies  24^<-24i{^;  Young  Americas,  24-|jz5-25^ . 

Octohcr  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  de- 
clined 38  points  to  18.43^,  on  the  ITcw  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  35 
pointi  to  18.21,  and  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  39  points  to  18.23. 
The  average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  desi';;nsted  markets 
declined  37  points  to  17,76^  per  Ih.    On  the  corresponding  day  one 
2/ ear  ago  the  price  stood  at  18.15ji^  per  lo. 

Grain  prices:     llo.l  dark  northern  spring  v,heat  (13^  protein.) 
at  Miixieapolis  $1.35  3/8-$1.37  3/8.    No. 2  red  winter  at  ICansas  City 
$1.31-j,    lTo«2  hard  winter  (l2|^  protein)  at  Kansas  City  $1.24-$1,25. 
Ko.2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  "basis)  Chicago  $1.30^$1.31.     Ho, 3 
mixed  corn,  Chicago  98-^{zJ;  Minneapolis  90-^5^-9l|^f ;  Xansas  City  93{;5-94^. 
lTo.3  yellow  corn,  Chicago  98'|y~98£j^ ;  Minneajjolis  93-g-^-94-|j^ ;  Kansas 
City  94^-"95^z;'.     Ho, 3  white  oats,  Chicago  46^(^-47 i^^;  Minneapolis  45  ij^h 
45  5/8^;  Minneapolis  47-|-^-48-^^ .   (Prepared  by  Bu,  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


^       DAILY  DIGEST 

Prepared  in  the  Press  Ser\'ice.  Office  of  Information.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  tlie  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Apj  roval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  ui  importance. 
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FEDSML  The  Federal  Farm  Board  yesterday  announced  the  approval  of 

FAEf/i  BOAED         three  loans  as  follows:  1.  A  supplemental  coirtaodity  loan  to  the 

Tenne3se8  Cotton  3-rowers  Association,  not  exceeding  $250,000. 

2.  A  supplemental  comj-nodity  loan  to  the  South  Carolina  Cotton  Grow- 
^  ers  Cooperative  Association,  not  exceeding  $500,000.     3.  A  facilities  loan  not  ex- 
ceeding $2,800,000  to  the  Florida  Citrus  Exchange.     One  condition  of  the  loan  to 
the  Florida  Citrus  Exchange  is  that  the  loan  shall  uc  secured  "by  first  mortgages 
on  packing  plants  of  local  units  of  the  exchange;  that  those  properties  he  ap- 
praised by  a  nationally  known  appraisal  company  and  that  the  loan  in  no  case  sh?.ll 
exceed  sixty  per  cent  of  the  appraised  value  of  any  unit,    A  further  condition  of 
this  loan  is  that  the  report  of  an  audit  now  being  made  of  the  Florida  Citrus  Ex- 
change by  a  nationally  known  firm  shall  indicate  a  condition  sat isf actor;''  to  the 
toard.  (Press,  Oct.  10.) 


BORDEN  BUYS  A  iMew  York  dispatch  to-day  reports  that  approval  by  of- 

DAIBIES  ficials  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  yesterday  of  the  listing  of 

15,357  additional  shares  of  capito.l  stock  of  the  Borden  Company  re- 
vealed the.t  the  company  had  acquired  the  Adirondack  Dairy  Corpora- 
tion, of  Glens  Falls,  IT.Y.  ;  Benson  DoAry  Company,  of  Chicago;  C.  Carlsen  Dairy 
Company,  of  Chicago;  Winnctlca  Sanitary  Dairy  Company,  of  Winnetka,   111.;  Wint's 
Dairy,  of  Pontiac,  Mich,,  and  the  Hohlf elder  Dairy  Company  of  Gloncoe,  111. 


lEST  INDIAN  A  Paris  dispatch  to-day  reports  that  the  finance  committee 

AIR  MAIL  of  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  voted  yesterday  an  appropriation 

of  50,000,000  francs  (about  $2,000,000)  for  an  air  mail  line  in 
the  lest  Indies.     The  route  proposed  is  from  the  French  Tifest  Indian 

Islands  to  French  Guiana  and  Venezuela  and  probably  will  be  extended  later  to 

Pern. 


KBW  ZEALAKD  A  Wellington  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  reports  that 

HEAT  TO  arrangem.ents  have  been  made  to  ship  200,000  bushels  of  wheat  from 

BIIITAIN  Hew  Zealand  to  England  this  month,  according  to  the  chairman  of  the 

wheat  Growers'  Association,  giving  evidence  before  the  Parliamentary 
committee  inquiring  into  the  wheat  industry  yesterday.  Further 
movements  depend  on  the  condition  of  the  world  markets,  he  added. 


IHTEttlATION-  A  Baden-Baden  dispatch  to-day  says:  "A  question  much  dis- 

AL  BANKING         pussed  at  Baden-Baden  last  night  was  whether  the  United  States 

would  permit  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  for  International  Settlements 
to  exercise  veto  povver  on  operations  of  the  bank,  or  whether  the 
federal  Reserve  mast  continue  to  disassociate  itself  with  the  interna,tional  bank. 
The  question  arose  when  it  became  known  that  the  American  delegates  to  the  confer- 
eiice  had  thrown  the  weight  of  their  authority  toward  reserving  veto  power..." 
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Section  2 

Cotton  An  editorial  in  The  ''^all  St.  Journal  for  OctoDf.r  9  says:  "As 

6f  Octooer  1  the  cotton  crop  is  officially  estiraated  at  14,915,000 
"bales  corapared  v/ith  14,478,000  pickeo.  in  1928  and  a  five-year  a.veraje 
of  15,024,000.     Trois  the  crop  Is  approximately  up  to  average  produc- 
tion,  out  allows  nothing  for  steadily  increasin;^  world  conswiption. 
There  will  oe  no  dearth  of  cotton  "out  proocoly  ther^:  v/ill  be  a  decreas 
in  tha  v.'oi'ld  carryover  at  the  end  of  the  current  season,  assuming  tnat 
the  a-'i-ial  crop  approxiine.tos  these  fig'ares.     This  estimate  snows  an  in- 
crease of  90,000  'Dales  in  the  montn,  and  confiras  t.ie  accuracy  of  the 
Crop  Board's  Scpternbi-r  forecast.     The  official  cstlrnabc,  nov;cv„r,  is 
rostrictL-d  only  to  the  nuifocr  of  ba,lo5,  and  ca.n  not  ixidicati.  grrdc  and 
staple.     This  is  r  mttcr  that  will  oe  of  importance  in  the  rarl:  ting 
of  the  crop.    At  this  tiniv.  the  grade  and  staple  of  the  crop  is  lar,,Gly 
matter  of  ^uess  work,  btit  the  long  cirougnt  which  caused  und.-veloped 
cotton  to  open  must  have  nee^nt  somaC  difference  in  staple ...  Spinners 
looki-V:,  for  Vv-hitc  cotton  nay  not  find  it  as?  abundant  as  they  could  de- 
sire, while  those  using  lower  grades  may  find  a  larger  than  ordinary 
supply  iX  hand . . . Takin^  the  G-arside  estimate  of  world  carryover  of  Amc 
ican  cotton  in  connection  with  the  present  ofiicial  estima,to  of  oroduc 
tion,  the  total  supply  of  American  lint  this  season  is  19,589,000  helc 
compared  v/ith  19,599,000  a  year  ago.  World  consumption  should  eQual 
that  of  the  past  year  and  probably  exceed  it.     So  while  there  should 
be  enough  bales  of  soicc  i:ind  to  match  consumption  there  will  be  a  fur- 
ther decrease  in  reserves  at  the  end  of  the  year.    The  figures  and  the 
weather  reports  also  contain  a  warning  to  the  users  of  high-grade 
cotton,  for  it  may  not  be  in  plentiful  supply." 

Fruit  J.  Sidney  Gates  writes  of  "Orchara  Miracles"  in  The  Country 

Develop-      Gentleman  for  October.    He  says  in  part:   "New  horticultural  develop- 
ment ments,  both  in  plant  varieties  and  in  better  methods  of  culture  and 
propagation,  have  recently  been  crowding  fast  to  the  front... The  new 
phony-immune  and  borer- inxaune  peacn  tree  will  be  grown  on  a  plum  stock 
And  tnereby  hangs  a  tale  well  illustrative  of  the  way  ?/e  get  one  idea 
here  and  another  there  and  finally  patch  them  together  to  make  a 
mosaic  which  answers  a  great  practical  problem.    A  plwx  tree  and  a 
pocketliiiife  are  the  properties  by  which  tnis  double  result  is  effect- 
ed, althoiag,h  in  narrowin;;,  dov/n  tlie  trail,   culture  media,   test  'tubes, 
microscopes  and  all  the  other  paraphernalia  of  science  have  been 
bro-Qg-ht  into  play.... A  piece  of  horticultural  work  of  outstanding  sig- 
nificance has  recently  been  done  by  C.  T.  Williains,  of  the  lorth 
Co-rolina  E^rrier imiont  Sto,tion.     Williams  has  paved  tne  way  for  a  new 
set  of  co:mercial  dewberry  and  blackberry  varieties.     The  neirr  ^linds 
v/ill  lose  not;:.:ing  in  productivity  and  Oj_uality  of  fruit,  but  v.-ill  lose 
an  undesirable  characteristic  which  has  alv/ays  limited  production  of 
these  delightful  fruits.     The  new  varieties  v/ill  come  r;ithout  thorns. 
...In  an  article  appearing  a  little  more  than  a  y^ar  ago  I  told  of 
some  of  the  remarl<able  results  being  secured  in  stra\vDerry  breeding 
work  headed  by  Dr.  G-eorge  De.rrow,  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  predicted  the  substitution  of  these  nev:  type  plants 
for  most  of  the  commercial  sorts  now  in  use.     Tlie  new  berries  are 
forging  ahead  in  recognition  at  an  even  more  rapid  rate  than  antici- 
pated.   One  variety  mentioned  in  the  previous  article  as  JTo.  659,  but 
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now  officially  named  Blcikembris,  will  apparently  completely  dominate 
com^nercial  production  in  the  middle  Atlsnt ic  Coast  country  just  as 
soon  as  nursery  stoc±c  for  such  lar:^e  planting;  is  available,  i  i » The 
Minnesota  Experiment  Station  several  /^firs  ago  produced  a  phenomenal 
red  ro-spberry  'jvhich  is  OT/eeping  the  whole  country  east  of  the  Rockies. 
It  is  known  as  the  Latham.     The  plant  is  far  more  productive  than  the 
Cuthhert  and  is  much  hardier.     Compared  with  any  other  raspberry  it  has 
good  shipping  cjualities.     It  is  coming  into  most  extensive  planting, 
and  everywhere  is  making  good.    And  Darrow  has  put  out  a  purple  rasp- 
berry Y^Iiich  seems  an  extraordinary  preserving  sort... This  berry  is  a 
cross  between  a  red  and  a  black  sort.     The  plant  is  a  heavy  yielder, 
with  the  size  holding  up  until  the  end  of  the  season.     The  berry  is 
firmer  than  previous  purple  sorts  and  much  firmer  than  the  red  varie- 
ties.    It  is  well  adapted  from  Washington  north  to  Canada.     This  new 
berry,  while,  still  designated  by  its  number,  161,   is  now  being  pro- 
pagated extensively. ,. .The  category  of  new  small  fruit  would  not  be 
complete  v.ithout  m.ention  of  two  new  gooseberries.     The  Potomac  River 
marks  about  the  southern  limit  of  comiricrcial  gooseberry  production, 
and  in  fact,  even  for  home  gardens,  old  sorts  do  very  poorly  as  far 
south  as  Tifashington.    A  nev/  giant  plant  which  has  been  namied  the  G-len- 
dalo  promises  to  carry  the  gooseberiy  very  much  farther  South.  This 
new  sort  came  from  hybrids  by  that  genius  who  produced  so  many  extraor- 
dinary things  in  plant  life,  Van  Fleet.     While  the  individual  berries 
are  somewhat  small,  a  single  plant  of  the  Glcndale  variety  will  furn- 
ish more  than  an  abundant  crop  for  the  ordinary  f amily . . . .Tor  the 
Northern  States  a  new  gooseberry  of  phenomienal  characteristics  is 
sweeping  all  other  sorts  aside.     It  is  known  as  PooiTnan,  and  has  been 
backed  strongly  by  the  New  York  Experiment  Station  at  G-eneva...A  new 
tyj)Q  of  suall  fruit  is  represented  by  the  Young  dewberry.     It  is  a 
fruit  of  an  excellence  which  ma.-ny  think  has  never  been  eq.ualed  in  this 
country ... .This  brief  review  of  some  of  the  new  happenings  in  horti- 
culture v.'ould  not  be  complete  without  mention  of  two  native  wild 
plants,  the  blueberry  and  the  viburnum,  which  have  .recently  made  sensa- 
tional entiy  into  the  domesticated  field... The  new  viburnum  varieties 
furnisli  not  only  an  excellent  substitute  for  these  jelly  and  jam  making 
fruits  (gooseberries  and  currants)  but  in  addition  the  viburnum  has  a 
distinctly  ornamental  value,  both  when  white  with  bloom  in  the  early 
season  and  later  when  the  red  berries  are  ripe.    The  blueberry  also  has 
been  lifted  from,  the  role  of  a  wild  thing  we  take  for  granted  into  one 
of  the  most  delightful  and  showy  of  all  fruits.     Selection  and  breed- 
ing work  by  Dr.  F.  V.  Coville,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  is 
responsible  for  this  epoch-making  new  small-fruit  variety. . .Another 
new  fruit,  and  one  with  extremely  wide  adaptation,  is  the  bush  cherry. 
The  bush  cherry  came  to  us  from  Manchuria,  but  came  primarily  not  as  a 
fruit,  but  as  an  ormimental ...  .Pretty  soon  it  began  to  be  noted  that 
here  a.nd  there  one  of  these  ornamentals  would  produce  a  fruit  crop  of 
surprising  quality.    And  when  not  nipped  by  spring  frost  the  fruit  is 
always  borne  with  the  greatest  profusion,  the  little  cherries  crowding 
thick  aroLind  the  stem.    Q-radually  horticulturists  have  made  selections 
from  these  seedlings,  and  now  leading  nurserymen  are  offering  the  bush 
cherry  not  only  as  a  striking  ornamental  when  in  bloom,  but  as  a  plant 
which  bears  a  heavy  fruit  crop  which  is  also  a  thing  of  beauty..." 
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Tung  Oil  An  editorial  in  'The  Florida  Times-Union  for  October  3  says: 

In  Florida      "Production  of  tung  oil  presents  to  Florida,  at  this  time,  an  oppor- 
tunity of  immense  importance  to  this  State,  through  the  esta"blishm.ent 
here  of  a  nev/  industry ....  The  growing  of  tung  oil  trees  is  no  longer  a 
question  of  experiment  in  this  State.     These  trees,  hitherto  grown  al-. 
most  exclusively  in  China,  grow  well  in  Florida  and  produce  well  of 
the  nuts,  from  which  tung  oil  is  extracted.     This  has  "been  proved  with 
entire  satisfaction  in  various  sections  of  this  State,  where  tung  oil 
trees  have  "been  grovin  for  some  years  past.     Government  and  other  compe- 
tent authorities  have  declared  that  the  grov/ing  of  tung  oil  trees  in 
Florida  is  entirely  feasible,  and  that  the  oil  extracted  from  the  nuts 
that  grow  on  the.se  trees  is  of  superior  Quality...." 


Section  3 

Department  An  editorial  in  The  Washington  Post  to-day  says:   "As  a  result 

of  Agri-      of  an  inspection  tour  in  ten  Western  States  and  Alaslsa  "by  members  of 
culture       a  House  subcommittee  on  agricv.lture,  Congress  will  be  asked  for  a  great 
er  appropriation  to  fight  forest  fires.     Members  of  the  subcommittee 
have  returned  to  Washington  convinced  that  the  annual  loss  from  timber 
fires  is  far  larger  than  is  necessary.    A  statem^ent  by  Representative 
Suiimiers,  of  Washington,   indicate?  that  Congress  will  be  asked  to  adopt 
a  new  policy  in  dealing  with  fires  on  national  forest  preserves.  Each 
year  the  Government  spends  approximately  $2,000,000  for  emergency  fire- 
fighting.     This  is  in  addition  to  the  vast  amount  spent  for  fire  pre- 
vention and  for  the  regular  fire-fighting  organization  v/hich  remains 
constantly  on  duty.     Members  of  the  committee  hope  to  reduce  that 
figure  and  save  ma.ny  tho-us. ands  of  acres  of  timber  by  a  more  thorough 
program  of  fire  prevention.     'We  who  have  studied  the  problem  on  the 
ground  this  year,'  said  Representative  Summers,   'believe  that  it  would 
be  greater  economy  to  spend  more  money  on  the  national  forest  roads, 
trails  and  firebreaks  than  to  roll  up  the  expense  of  emergency  fight- 
ing,'..,Eic  Forest  Service  estim.ates  that  fires  caused  more  than 
$3,000,000  damage  to  forest  land  tnis  se&^on.     The  figure  is  mislead- 
ing, howcer,   since  it  rpprosents  only  the  value  of  timber  destroyed. 
It  docs  not  include  damage  done  to  young  tree  growth,  to  watersheds 
or  gam.e  preserves.     There  is  grov/ing  support  for  the  view  that  the 
great  value  of  the  forests  is  not  only  in  their  timber,  but  in  the 
protection  they  give  watersheds.    Erosion  resulting  from  a  fire- 
devastated  area  probably  causes  more  loss  than  th^  fire  itself.  The 
total  loss  is  sufficiently  high  to  justify  Congress  in  giving  serious 
attention  to  the  forthcoming  recommendation  for  additional  funds." 
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Section  4 
IviAHIST  ^UOTA. TICKS 

Farm 

Products  Oct.  9 — Livestock  quotations  at  Cliicagc  on  slaughter  steers 

(1100-1500  ros.)  good  and  choice  $12. 75-$16.25 ;  cov/s,  good  and  choice 
$8.25--il0.50;  heifers  (850  los.  down)  good  and  choice  $12. 50-$14.75; 
vealers,  ^ool  and  choice  $12-$15;  feeder  and  stocker  steers,  good  and 
choice  $9.75-$11.50.    Heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  lbs.)  mediujn,  good 
and  choice  $9.10-$10,25;  light  lights  (130-160  Ihs.)  medium  to  choice 
$9.25-$10.25;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130  lbs.)  medium,  good  and  choice 
$8.75-$10.     Slaijghter  lambs,  good  and  choice  (84  lbs.  down)  $12.60- 
$13.75;  feeding  lambs  (range  stock)  medium  to  choice  $10.75-$13.25. 

Maine  sacked  G-reen  Mountain  potatoes  sold  at  $2.50-$2.90  per 
100  pounds  in  eastern  markets;  $2.15-$2.20  f .o.b.  Prcsque  Isle.  Wis- 
consin sacked  Round  Whit'es  closed  at  $2. 20- $2, 50  carlot  sales  in  Chica- 
go; $2-$2.10  f .o.b.  Waupaca.    Virginia  yellow  sweet  potatoes  sold  at 
$2.75-$3,75  per  barrel  in  city  ma.rkets.     llcw  Jersey  yellov/s  $1.75-$2 
per  bushel  hamper  in  New  York  City.     Tennessee  ilancy  Halls  $1.40- $1.50 
in  Chicago.     New  York  yellow  onions  $1,85-$2.15  per  100-pound  sack  in 
eastern  :;.arkets;  $1.65-$1.70  f.o.b.  Rochester.     Indiana  and  Iowa  yel- 
lOMQ  $1.25-$1.50  in  Chicago.     New  York  Riiode  Island  Greening  apples 
$5-$6  per  barrel  in  Nev/  York  City.    Eastern  Staymans  $1.75-$2.40  per 
bushel  basket  in  eastern  cities.    Michigan  Rhode  Island  Greenings 
$2.50-$2.75  in  Chicago. 

?Jl'iolesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  46(^ ;  91  score,  45^^^;  90  score,  44^ 

Wholesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  ?lats,  24^7^-25^^;  Single  Daisies  20-24:^(^;  Young  Americas,  2^^^- 
25^. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
declined  1  point  to  17, 75^^  per  lb.    On  the  same  day  last  year  the 
price  stood  at  18,15^.     October  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton 
Exchange  declined  1  point  to  18,42^,  on  the  Ne?/  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange 
2  points  to  18.19^.     Sales  of  spot  cotton  reported  in  10  markets  amount- 
ed to  4-3,970  bales,  compared  with  38,952  on  the  corresponding  day  one 
year  ago.    Exports  ^yere  36,188  bales,  against  25,895  on  the  same  day 
last  year.    Exports  from  August  1  to  October  9  this  season  amounted  to 
1,251,188  bales,  compared  with  1,318,057  for  the  corresponding  period 
last  season. 

Grain  prices:     No.l  dark  northern  spring  -wheat   (l3fo  protein) 
at  Minneapblis  $1.35  5/8-$l,37  5/8.     No. 2  red  winter  at  Kansas  City 
$1.32-$1.34.     No. 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis)  at  Chicago 
$l,29-3-"$l,31^.     No. 3  mixed  corn  at  Minneapolis  905?J-91{z5;  Ks,nsas  City 
935^-94^.    No. 3  yellow  corn,  Chicago  99^;  Minneapolis  93(z^-94^;  Kansas 
City  94-2-^-9 5-g-^ .     No. 3  white  oats,  Chicago  46-|{^-48^;  Minneapolis  45^$;^- 
45^^;  ICansas  City  47^^48;^.   (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 
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TEDEEAL  The  Federal  Farm  Board  announced  yesterday  that  a  call  has 

MEivI  BOAED         Deen  issiied  for  a  iiieeting  of  the  cooperative  livestock  marketing 

associations  at  Chicago,  Wednes^^y,  Octoher  23.    At  this  conference 
the  Farm  Board  will  suggest  plans  for  a  national  organization  in 
which  all  the  livestock  cooperatives  can  participate.     Those  invited  to  the  Chicagi 
conference  are  officials  of  the  National  Live  Stock  Producers  Association,  wnich 
operates  sales  aj^'cncics  on  12  of  the  largo  terminal  markets  and  also  operates  sud- 
sidiarics  consisting  of  a  national  feeder  buying  service  and  also  a  national  order 
bioying  service,  filling  packer  orders  "both  on  and  off  the  markets;  officials  of 
the  Farmers  Union  group,  which  operates  on  S  of  the  terminal  markets;  the  Farmers 
Live  Stock  Commission  Company  at  St.  Louis;  the  Central  Cooperative  Association  at 
South  St.  Paul;  the  Peoples  Cooperative  Sales  Agency  at  South  St.  Paul;  the  E^luity 
Cooperative  Live  .Stock  Sales  Association  at  Milwaiikee;  the  Producers  Live  Stock 
Coimiission  Association  at  Springfield,.  Illinois;  the  Missouri  Farmers  Association 
Live  Stock  Com.mission  at  Springfield,  Missouri;  the  Cattle  Raisers  and  Producers 
Coimnission  Company  at  Fort  Worth,  Texas;  and  the  Western  Cattle  Marketing  Associa-* 
tion  of  San  Francisco,  California.     In  addition  to  these  operating  agencies,  the 
presidents  of  the  following  national  farm  organizations  are  invited  to  participate 
in  the  meeting  "because  of  the  splendid  support  they  are  giving  cooperative  market-r 
ing:  American  Faim  Bureau  Federation;  the  National  G-range;  the  National  Farmers 
Union;  the  Nation^al  Equity  Union;  and  the  American  National  Live  Stock  Associa- 
tion.  (Press,  Oct,  11,). 


I  HEW  YORK  The  New  York  Times  to-day  says:  "Berne  A.  Perke,  New  York 

!.  PEODUCE  TRANS-  State  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Markets,  requested  the  fruit 
1  PORTATION  and  produce  trade  yesterday  to  suspend  the  principal  clause  in  the 

agreement  of  Monday  on  the  "basis  of  which  the  three-day  strike  of 
market  truck  drivers  was  settled.    By  this  clause  commission  ;ner- 
chants  agreed  to  accept  produce  only  when  it  was  delivered  in  trucks  belonging  to 
fflein"bers  of  the  Market  Truckmen's  Association,  and,  in  ef  f  ect  ,f  or"bade  growers  to 
tring  their  crops  directly  to  market .Although  the  agreement  was  reached  only 
Monday  complainants  assert  that  this  is  costing  individual  farm.ers  as  much  as 
$125  a  wsek  extra  to  get  their  produce  to  market,  for  the  farmer  and  not  the  re- 
ceiver is  called  upon  to  pay  tho  additional  cartage,..." 


EOAD  APPRO-  Representative  Dowell,  chairma,n  of  the  House  roads  commit- 

PEIATIONS  te^,  contemplates  m^akin^  a  proposal  to  double  the  amount  the  G-ov— 

ernraent  appropriates  annually  as  aid  for  roads,  according  to  the 
press  to-day.    He  intends  to  introduce  a  bill  to  authorize  a  yearly 

appropriation  of  $145,000,000  as  roads  aid  and  $10,000,000  annually  for  forest 

roadg  and  trails. 
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Section  2 

Dairy  An  editorial  in  The  Dairy  Record  for  October  2  says:  'HTnile 

Industry     much,  progress  has  unq.uestio neatly  heen  made  in  improving  the  dairy  herds 
of  the  corjitry,  there  is  still  a  long  way  to  go  "before  a  general  level 
of  econor.'iical  production  is  reached.     In  South  Dakota,  for  example, 
the  average  production  per  cow  is  estimated  to  he  125  pounds  of  butter— 
fat,  and,  despite  the  higher  figures  which  are  so  j^libly  q.uoted  in 
other  Staces,  we  seriously  question  wh,  ther  the  average  for  the  country" 
is  much  over  150  pounds  per  cov/.     In  view  of  the  fact  that  doubling  a 
cow's  production  is  said  to  treble  a  farmer's  profit  from  her,   it  is 
obvious  thrt  there  is  still  room  for  considerable  farm  relief  which 
do^s  not  involve  governm.ental  subsidies.    Because  the  dairy  industry 
is  so  ner.r  a  balance  bety;een  consumx-tion  and  production,   this  matter 
of  herd  i:nx;rovemtnt  is  closely  coupled  with  th^  question  of  overproduc- 
tion.    Considering  that  there  are,   in  round  numbers,  not  far  from 
22,000,000  cov s  being  milked,  and  that  we  are  within  a  two  days'  sup- 
ply of  providing  all  the  butter  \¥e  use,   it  v/ill  readily  be  seen  that 
but  very  little  average  improvement  would  be  needed  to  wipe  out  the 
existing  margin  and  leave  a  surplus — in  feet,  an  increase  of  one  pound 
of  buttcrfat  per  cow  v/ould  wipe  out  th':;t  two-day  m.argin  thr^e  times 
over.     The  most   important  problerri  of  -  the  dairy  industry  is  that  of 
gradin^  up  herds  without  flooding  the  itiarht-t  with  more  butter  than  can 
be  absorbed  at  a  price  -..hich  repi'es.nts  a  profitable  return  to  the 
rank  and  file  of  farm.ers. . .  .  It  is  true  that  there  is  a  way  out — by 
bringin;.  r.bout  an  increase  in  the  consumption  of  daary  products — but, 
at  the  present  rate  at  which  the  producer,  himself,   is  taking  hold  of 
this  solution,  wo  may  see  overproduction  befor^:   v/e  see  any  united 
effort  of  this  kind." 

Rural  Clarence  Heer  writes  of  the  rural  tax  problem  in  Social  Forces 

Taxes  for  September.    Ee  says  in  part:   "Rural  local  government  as  embodied 

in  our  counties,  townships,  and  school  districts  serves  the  needs  of 
the  county's  miost  depressed  and  poverty-ridden  economic  group — the 
nation's  farmers.     With  the  average  farm  operator  receivint^  less  than 
$650  per  annum  for  his  labor  and  for  that  of  his  family,  rural  gov- 
erniTient  o^oght  to  supply  a  maximum  of  needed  services  at  a  minimum  of 
price.    Actually,  as  a-t  present  organized  and  financed,   it  is  the  most 
expen-^ive  kind  of  government  in  the  country.     That  the  American  farmer 
pays  out  a  larger  percentage  of  his  meagre  income  for  governmental 
services  than  does  the  more  affluent  urbanite  is  abunda,ntly  evidenced 
by  the  findings  of  official  surveys  and  reports. . .Practically  the  only 
substantial  equivalent  which  the  farmer  receives  for  his  taxes  are  the 
services  of  schools  and  highways.     In  IJorth  Carolina  over  80  per  cent 
of  all  ri-.ra.l  tax  monies  are  e^cpended  for  those  two  objects.     Since  the 
farmer  spends  such  a  large  proportion  of  his  incom.e  for  highways  and 
education,   it  might  well  be  expected  that  the  quality  of  the  rural 
offering  in  those  two  fields,  at  least,  would  be  on  a  parity  with  cur- 
rent urban  standa„rds.     That  this  is  very  far  from  being  the  case  is 
almost  too  obvious  to  require  demonstration. . .Basically  there  are  two 
main  reasons  v/hy  the  farmer  is  at  such  a  serious  disadvantage  as  com- 
pared v/ith  the  city  dweller  in  the  matter  of  governmental  benefits  and 
burdens.     The  first  of  these  reasons  is  connected  with  the  fact  that 
local  governments  in  America  are  forced  to  rely  almost  exclusively  on 
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a  single  revenue  source,  the  general  property  tax,  as  a  means  of  financ* 
ing  their  functions.     Rural  regions  normally  possess  much  less  taxable 
wealth  per  capita  than  do  urtan  area.s.     In  order  to  finance  a  given 
standard  of  expenditure  per  inhabitant,  rural  governments  must,  there- 
fore, ^'-pplr  a  higher  rate  of  property  taxation  and  take  a  larger  share 
of  the  tax  payer's  income  than  the  same  standard  of  expenditure  would 
entail  in  the  city.     I^'i  the  second  place,   the  per  capita  cost  of  sup- 
plying what  from,  the  financial  point  of  view  are  the  more  important 
goverrj-nenta-l  services  is,  as  a  general  rule,  considerably  higher  in  thej 
country  than  it  is  in  the  city.     The  unfortunate  farmer  is  thus  caught 
between  the  two  sharp  blades  of  a  pair  of  scissors.     On  the  one  h^and, 
his  tax  rate  is  pushed  up  because  he  lives  in  a  region  in  which  wealth 
is  spread  out  thinly.     0-.  the  other  hand     it  is  increased  because  rural 
populations  are  v/idely  scattered  and  the  resulting  difficulties  of  or- 
ganization make  the  per  capita  cost  of  government  high,,.. A  much  more 
liberal  policy  on  the  part  of  State  legislatures  is  required,   if  the 
rural  tax  problem  is  to  be  satisfactorily  solved," 

Sheep  Uature  (London)  for  September  21  says:   "In  a  speech  in  July 

Research      last  to  the  Sheep  Breeders'  Association  of  Australia,  the  Prim^e  Minis- 
in  Aus-        ter  of  the  Commonwealth  emphasized  the  need  for  sciontif ic  invest iga- 
tralia         tions  into  jjroblems  facing  Australian  pastoralists  to-day  a.nd  handi- 
capping them  in  both  t;oo1  and  meat  production  in  competition  against 
other  countries.    He  stated  that  the  Government  is  prepared  to  go  a 
long  way,   through  the  Council  for  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research, 
to  meet  the  cost  of  the  needed  research  work,  but  in  its  present  ser- 
ious financial  difficulties  it  could  not  do  everything.    He  invited 
the  pastoroli:-ts  to  iJrovide  the  main  irrffiaediate  need,  which  is  a  centraJ 
buildin.;;  to  house  the  Council's  veterinary  workers.     Within  a  few 
weeks,  IP.  D.  McMaster,  a  leading  stock-owner  of  ITew  South  Wales,  of- 
fered to  place  20,000  pounds  at  the  disposal  of  the  council  for  the 
erection  of  an  Animal  Health  Laboratory.     This  generous  offer  was  im- 
mediately accepted,  and  its  acceptance  carries  with  it  an  obligation 
on  the  po.rt  of  the  Council  for  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research  to 
equip,  sta.ff ,  and  conduct  the  laboratory.     In  all  probability  the 
Council  \;ill  seek  the  cooperation  of  the  University  of  Sydney  in  es- 
tablishing a  Division  of  Animal  Health,  and  the  new  labora-tory  will, 
in  that  case,  be  erected  in  the  university  grounds." 

World  International  trade  in  1928  was  valued  at  $68,035,000,000,  as 

Trade  compared  with  $66,103,000,000  in  the  previous  year  and  $41,834,000,000 

in  1913,  according  to  a  survey  by  J,  J.  Krai  of  the  division  of  sta- 
tistical research  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  which  was  made  public 
September  29.     Tae  share  of  the  United  States  was  $9,219,000,000  in 
1928,  represented  by  $5,128,000,000,  or  15.5  per  cent,  of  the  exports 
and  $4,091,000,000,  or  11.7  per  cent,  of  the  imports.     The  United 
Kingdom  outranked  the  United  States  in  the  value  of  imports  in  1928, 
with  $5,825,000,000,  but  her    exports,  at  $4,106,000,000,  were 
$1,022,000,000  less  in  value.     The  total  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom 
was  $9,993,000,000,  or  $722,000,000  more  than  that  of  the  United  Statcj- 
Combining;  the  Irish  Free  State  with  the  United  Kingdom,  the  total 
English  trade,  exclusive  of  comjnodities  interchanged,  v/as  $9,566,000,- 
000,  represented  by  exports  valued  at  $3,897,000,000  and  imports  at 
$5,669,000,000.     Germany  ranked  third  with  exports  of  $2,930,000,000 
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and  imports  of  $3,334,000,000,  a  total  of  $6,264,000,000.     The  taTales 
siio-.TecL  also  that  in  value,  at  least,  both  imports  and  exports  of 
G-erms.ny,  like  those  of  the  United  States  and  the  United  Einodoia,  were 
greater  txian  in  the  pre-war  year,  1913.    The  survey  stated  that  as 
compared  v/ith  1913,  the  last  year  before  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War, 
intcrnr.tional  trade  in  1928  showed  an  increase  in  value  of  about  53 
per  cent.   (Press,  Sept.  30.) 


Section  3 

Department  Manufacturers  Record  for  October  10  says:   "Colonel  Peter  0» 

of  Agri-      Kni;;jht  and  others  of  Florida  recently  spent  considerable  time  in 
i  culture       Washin  jton  v/ith  Secretary  Hyde  carefully  studying  the  whole  situation 
in  regard  to  the  Mediterranean  fly  infestation  and  the  method  of 
handlin^:,  the  problem;  they  went  home  thoroughly  convinced  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  doing  its  utmost  to  meet  the  situation 
with  jtistice  to  Florida  and  to  the  country  at  large. .  .After  a  thorough 
study  of  the  whole  matter  in  Washington,  Colonel  Knight  issued  a  state- 
ment on  returning  to  Florida  and  callcid  upon  the  people  of  the  State 
to  bo  patient  while  the  G-ovcrnmcnt  is  v/orking  out  its  plans.  The 
Manufacturers  Record  is  satisfied  tliat  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
fully  undr.r stcinds  tht    situation  and  that  it  is  desirous  of  doing 
everything  in  its  power  to  help  the  Florida  citrus  growers  and  to 
make  sliipncntr.  possible  as  soon  as  this  ca,n  be  done  ;yith  safety  to 
the  State  itself  and  to  the  rest  of  the  country.     Courage  and  patience 
should  nov;  provo.il  throughout  the  State;  courage  as  to  the  great  future 
of  Floi-'ido,  and  patience  in  permitting  the  Government  to  v/ork  out  this 
problen,  even  though  individuals  here  and  there  may  not  be  able  to  see 
face  to  face  with  the  department  and  its  scientific  workers...." 
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Section  4 
MRKET  viUOTATIONS 

Farm 

Products  Oct,  10 — Livestock  quotations  at  Chicago  on  slaughter  steers 

(1100-1500  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $12» 75-$16 .25;  cows,  good  and  choice 
$8 . 25— $10, 50 ;  heifers  (850  lbs.  down)  good  and  choice  $13-$15;  vealers, 
good  and  choice  $12-$15r  feeder  and  stocker  steers,  good  and  choice 
$10-$11,75.    Heav^-  weight  hogs  (250-350  lbs.)  medium,  good  and  choice 
$9.10-$10.25;  light  lights  (130-160  lbs.)  mediiim  to  choice  $9.15-$10.1c 
slaughter  pigs   (90-13C  lbs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $8.75-$10, 
Slaughter  lambs,  good  and  choice  (84  lbs.  down)  $12«75-$13.75;  feeding 
lambs  (r^nge  stock)  medium  to  choice  $10.75-$13.25. 

I'feine  sacked  Green  Mountain  potatoes  sold  at  $2.55-$2.90  per 
100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  $2el5-$2,20  f.o.b.  Presq.ue  Isle.  Wis- 
consin sacked  Round  Whites  $2.25-$2.50  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  $2- 
$2.10  f.o.b.  Wa.upaca.    Virginia  yellow  sweet  potatoes  closed  at  $2.50- 
$4  per  barrel  in  the  East.     Ma,ryland  and  Delaware  yellows  $1-$1.25  per 
bushel  ham.per.     Tennessee  Nancy  Halls  $1.10-$1.40  in  the  Middle  West. 
ITew  York  Danish  type  cabbage  ranged  $28-$35  bulk  per  ton  in  terminal 
markets;  $22-$23  f.o.b.  Rochester.    New  York  yellow  onions  ranged 
$1.90— $2,25  per  100-pound  sack  in  eastern  cities;  $1.65-$1.70  f.o.b, 
Rochester.     Midwestern  yellows  $1.25-$1.50  in  Chicago. 

Biolesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  45|{/^;  91  score,  45$^;  90  score,  43^^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  i'lats,  24-|^-25{(5;  Single  Daisies  24jz^-24^{z5 ;  Young  Americas, 
24|j^-25^. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
advanced  IS  points  to  17.91^  per  lb.     On  the  same  day  one  year  ago 
the  price  stood  at  18, 46^^  per  lb.     October  future  contracts  on  the 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  12  points  to  18.54^,  on  the  New 
Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  13  points  to  18,32^,  and  on  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Trade  13  points  to  18. 38^^ 

Grain  prices:     No. 2  red  winter  wheat  at  Kansas  City  (Nominal) 
$1.32-$1.34.     No. 2  hard  winter  (12^^  protein)  at  F^nsas  City  $1.23- 
$1.25.    No. 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis)  at  Chicago  $1.30-^. 
No. 3  mixed  corn,  Chicago  97^^;  Minneapolis  89^-90^;  Kansas  City  92^- 
93^,    No. 3  yellow  corn,  Chicago  97^(p;  Minneapolis  92ip~93^',  Kansas 
City  93-|-^-94i^.     No. 3  white  oats,  Chicago  46^^-47^?^;  Minneapolis  44  l/8- 
44  7/Q<P',  Kansas  City  47{zJ-485^.   (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 
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Preoared  in  tl,e  Press  Service.  Office  of  Information.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  aSecting  agriculture  particulany  in  its 
economic  aspects.    Apfroval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.    The  intent 

"*     is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance.   
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THE  TARIFF  BILL  The  Associated  Press  to-day  reports:  "President  Hoover  was 

told  yesterday  oy  Senator  Watson,  of  Indiana,  the  Republican  lead- 
er, that  prospects  for  passage  of  the  tariff  hill  hy  the  Senate 
"before  the  regular  session  opens  in  Decemher  appeared  unlikely.    At  a  \'5hite  House 
conference,  the  Rcpuhlican  leader  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  remain- 
ing six  weeks  the  Senate  has  yet  to  act  upon  all  of  the  iTjurncrous  rate  schedules. 
..." 


FEDERAL  The  Federal  Farm  Board  yesterday  approved  an  application 

FARM  BOARD         of  the  Ohio  Farmers  Cooperative  Milk  Association  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  for  a  raa.rketing  and  facilities  loan  of  $400,000.  Pending 
investigation,  the  hoard  took  under  advisement  the  question  of  in- 
creasing this  sum  to  $600,000.  (Press,  Oct.  12.) 

The  Senate  agricultural  committee  yesterday  recommended  the  confirmation 
of  the  eight  appointed  lucmhcrs  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  according  to  the  press 
to-day. 


NATIONAL  A  St.  Louis  dispatch  October  11  says:  "The  new  $2,000,000 

DAIRY  SHOW         arena  adjoinlr^g  exposition  buildings  through  which  St.  Louis  ex- 
pects to  esta,Liish  itself  as  the  dairy  capital  of  the  world  will 
be  formally  opened  tomorrow  vjith  the  National  Dairy  Show  which  will 
continue  through  October  19. .. .Between  250,000  and  350,000  persons  are  expected  to 
attend  the  National  Dairy  Show.    Members  of  4-H  Clubs  from  35  States,  who  have 
been  awarded  free  trips  to  St.  Louis,  will  participate  in  the  program  at  the  show. 
More  than  1,400  hea,d  of  purebred  cattle,  300  more  than  have  been  shown  at  any  of 
the  22  preceding  expositions,  have  been  entered  in  the  show.    Exhibits  of  the 
latest  types  of  dairy  machinery  ?/ill  constitute  one  of  the  outstanding  features 
of  the  eight-day  exposition..,." 


INTERNATIONAL  A  Baden-Baden  dispatch  October  11  says:  "The  conference  on 

SA.NK  the  Bank  for  International  Settlements  made  decided  progress  on 

Thursday  by  agreeing  provisionally  on  several  things  which  the  in- 
stitution will  not  do.     It  was  decided  that  the  new  bank  will  not 
issue  notes  or  create  credits  but  will  merely  transfer,  distribute  and  mobilize 
existing  credits.    Its  practice  beyond  that  point  will  be  left  for  the  future  to 
develop.    With  these  'don'ts'  clearly  established,  the  delegates  felt  that  they 
had  avoided  dangers  that  might  have  arisen  from  inflation,  the  interference  of 
the  international  bank  with  private  enterprise  or  the  domiiia-tion  of  the  economics 
of  acy  country," 
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j  Section  2 

Agricultural  Announcement  is  made  in  the  press  that  Wallaces'  Tarmer  and  tiie 

Journal        Iowa  Homestead  vail  be  consolidated  under  the  name  of  Wallaces'  Farmer 
Merger         and  Iowa.  Homestead.     The  first  issue  of  the  nev;  publication,  will  appea,! 
on  October  25. 

,  Anglo-  An  editorial  on  a  recent  address  of  Dr.  Julius  ICLein,  Assist- 

4  American  ant  Secretary  of  Commerce,  in  The  New  York  Times  for  October  9  says: 
[  Irade  "...The  British  Empire  is  the  largest  custoiricr  of  the  United  States. 

Conversely,  the  United.  States  plays  an  impoitant  role  in  the  trade  of 
the  dominions  as  well  ss  of  Grr>at  Britain.    About  40  per  cent  of  our 
exports  in  1928  went  ic  countries  under  the  British  flag.     Thirty  per 
cent  of  OUT  im.ports  Cc,me  from  such  countries.     Our  sha^re  of  the  import- 
into  G-rcat  Britain  amounted  to  16  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  into 
that  country.     We  furnish  two-thirds  of  Canada's  imports,  a  quarter  of 
Australia's,  about  a  fifth  of  New  Zealand's,  and  a  sixth  of  South 
Africa's  imports.     Contrary  to  a  comm.on  belief,  the  cases  where  Ameri- 
can exports  actually  displace  Britisli  are  comparatively  few.     This  is 
as  true  in  Latin  America  as  it  is  in  the  dominions.     The  United  States 
has  exported  to  these  countries  the  products  which  a-re  made  be^t  anvl 
most  cheaply  here,  and  which  are  especially  adapted  to  the  conditions 
in  the  iiew  World.     So.,  for  example,  we  have  exported  large  numbers  of 
automobiles,  tractors,  farm  imjjlements  and  other  m.echanical  devices. 
In  the  only  line  in  which  anything  approaching  direct  competition  migh • 
be  expected — cotton  goods — American  products  have,  for  the  most  part, 
been  sufficiently  different  from  those  supplied  by  England  to  make  no 
special  inroads  into  English  sales...." 

British  The  Lancet  (London)  for  September  28  says:   "The  National  In- 

Dairy  stitute  for  Research  in  Dairying  lias  for  its  chief  aim.  the  creation  of 

Research      a  healthy  industry,  and  in  its  early  days  the  institute  at  Reading 

demonatratod  the  losses  occasioned  by  faulty  milk  and  the  ra^-thods  to 
prevent  these  losses.     This  v/ork  has  been  of  value  to  the  Ministries 
of  Health  and  of  Agriculture,  providing  the  formxr  with  the  means  of 
establishing  standards  of  cloanlinoss  for  milk,  and  the  latter  with 
the  basis  of  an  educational  campaign.     Dairymen  are  now  beginning  to 
reco3;nizc  that  a  cleaner  milk  is  worth  more  mioney  and  are  paying  for 
it  on  a  quality  basis.     The  farm.er  is  thus  reaping  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  a  healthy  industry  and  the  consumer  is  getting  a  sounder 
food-stuff.     The  same  policy  has  been  adopted  towards  the  problem  of 
m.ilk  cairrying  disease,  particularly  tuberculosis.     The  institute  has 
demonstrated  the  grave  losses  ca.u;3ed  by  bovine  tuberculosis  and  has 
investigated  the  means  by  which  it  is  spread  in  dairy  herds,  and  the 
need  for  the  more  extended  use  of  the  tuberculin  test.     The  steadily 
increcising  number  of  non-reacting  herds  throughout  G-reat  Britain,  and 
especially  T\rithin  a  short  radius  of  the  institute,  is  gratifying  evi- 
dence of  the  influence  of  this  work.    The  annual  report  of  the  insti- 
tute for  1928,  while  it  recognizes  all  this  shows  that  more  is  neces- 
sary if  a  complete  picture  of  the  reasons  for  the  varying  constitution 
of  mall:  is  to  be  obtained, .  .Many  of  the  observations  will  hardly  be 
fully  explained  until  a  more  thorough  stT-dy  has  been  made  of  the 
physiology  of  miilk  secretion,  and  of  the  influence  of  the  constitution 
of  foodstuffs  upon  the  final  com.position  of  milk.     The  report  contains 
an  ur.gent  appeal,  supported  by  m.anj'"  emxinent  physiologists,  for  means 
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to  set  up  a  department  of  physiology  within  the  institute.  We  wish 
success  to  this  effort  in  view  of  the  importance  to  medicine  of  the 
work  that  is  heing  done  there*" 

Cotton  Manufacturers  Record  for  Octoher  10  says:  "During  the  Sully 

Situation    cotton  hull  movement  about  a  (luarter  of  a  century  ago,  Daniel  J.  Sully, 
through  a  nrmber  of  articles  warned  against  the  steady  deterioration  ol 
cotton  seed  that  v/as  being  planted,  and  the  inevitable  result  of  les- 
sened Quality  in  the  staple.     Some  of  his  predictions  aru  apparently 
■coming  true,  notwithst j.nding  the  efforts  of  the  Agricultural  Comm.is- 
sioncrs  of  the  South  and  some  leading  breeders  of  high  grade  seed  to 
induce  southern  farmer.:  to  plant  nothing  but  select  seed.    Prof.  John 
A.  Todd,  principal  of  the  City  School  of  Commerce  of  Liverpool,  a  noted 
world  export  on  cotton  conditions,  lias  recently  presented  his  annual 
review,  through  the  Association  of  Cotton  Textile  Me^rchants  of  New  Yor>. 
on  the  v,-orld's  cotton  situation.     The  association  sums  up  the  review 
as  follov;s:    'Earnings  of  the  danger  to  America  of  20  years  of  almost 
steady  deterioration  of  the  average  q.uality  of  its  cotton  crop  as  con- 
trasted v;ith  the  efforts  of  other  lands  to  improve  staple  grades  as 
well  as  to  enlarge  production  are  sounded  by  Professor  John  A.  Todd  of 
Livei-pool,  England,  in  an  analysis  of  The  World's  Cotton  Situation,.."' 
(The  suiTJ.-ary  follows  to  som^e  length,) 

International  The  Statist  (London)  for  September  28  says:   "Many  interesting 

Cotton         details  in  connection  with  the  cotton  industry  were  discussed  at  the 
Congress      fourteenth  International  Cotton  Congress,  which  recently  met  at  Barce- 
lona,    Tac  president  recalled  that  when  the  first  congress  was  held  in 
Switzerland  in  1304,  follov/ing  the  attempts  by  the  'Sully  ring'  to 
raise  the  price  of  cotton  artificially,  it  was  realized  that  the  most 
important  of  the  mutual' . interests  of  those  engaged  in  the  cotton  trade 
was  to  secure  ample  supplies  of  the  raw  material  at  reasonable  prices. 
Since  then  the  task  of  growing  cotton  has  steadily  increased,  and  to- 
day European  mills  were  using  annually  tv/o  and  a  q.uartcr  million  bales 
of  cotton  secured  from  various  countries  in  which  the  systematic  growt; 
of  the  plant  was  a  nev/  enterprise  steadily  encouraged  by  the  cotton 
spinning  and  weaving  industry.     The  additional  supplies  had  made  the 
industry  less  at  the  m.crcy  of  the  vagaries  of  the  weather  and  of  specu- 
lation.    In  a  review  of  the  v/ork  of  cotton  grovving  within  the  British 
Empire  it  was  mentioned  that  the  total  amount  of  cotton  with  a  staple 
of  one  and  one- sixteenth  inches  and  overproduced  in  the  Empire,  includ- 
ing parts  of  India,  was  roughly  one  million  bales.    Developments  in 
connection  with  this  work  had  effected  almost  revolutionary  improvem.cn' 
in  cotton  ^rowing  research.     I/iany  new  types  had  been  propagated  and 
numerous  enemies  of  the  plant  were  being  satisfactorily  combated.  The 
common  interests  of  growers  and  spimiers  in  the  cotton  industry  were 
dealt  with  by  C.  0,  Ivloser,  general  manager  of  the  America  Cotton  Grow- 
ers' Exchange, ,, Mir ,  Moser  foretold  that  the  40,000  men  now  privately 
engaged  in  cotton  production  in  the  United  States  would  be  replaced 
very  rapidly,   in  all  probability,  by  a  few  large  and  powerful  concerns. 
As  regards  the  effect  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act,  y/hich  recently 
became  law  in  the  United  States,  Mr,  Mose.  declared  that  with  the 
American  G-overnment  a.s  a  partner,  the  cotton  cooperators  would  be  able 
to  render  better  services  to  the  cotton  industry  than  had  been  possible 
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hitherto, , .Among  resolutions  adopted  at  the  close  of  the  congress  was 
one  reCiuesting  the  Indian  Government  to  have  hales  for  export  marked 
in  accordance  with  the  characteristics  of  the  cotton.     It  was  also 
agreed  to  fix  the  humidity  figures  of  Egyptian  cotton  at  9  per  cent, 
hut  miinufacturers  to  he  allov/ed  to  claim  for  any  excess  over  8^  per 
cent. . ." 


Hev7  York  An  editorial  in  The  Uey/  York  Times  for  Cctoher  11  cnj  r.:   "7l  e 

Produce        settlement  of  the  truck  drivers'   strike  has  given  rise  to  some  mis- 
Trans-         givings.    The  strike  was  ended  swiftly,  v;ith  little  interruption  to 
porta-         the  normal  processes  of  trade... The  disturbing  factor  is  the  agreement 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  corrmission  merchants  and  others  to  refuse  henceforth 

to  receive  produce  by  direct  truck  from  distant  points.     This  m.-;  ans 


mionoy  in  the  pockets  of  the  local  delivery  men.    Hereafter,  if  the 
agreement  stands,  frait  and  vegetables  arriving  in  'Uew  York  on  out- 
of-town  trucks  will  have  to  be  unloaded,  loaded  again  into  trucks 
operated  by  employees  of  the  Market  Truckmen's  Association,  and  by  them 
delivered  to  the  commission  houses.    Berne  A.  Fyrke,  Commiis? ioner  of 
Agriculture  and  Mc.rkets,  fears  that  this  will  increase  retail  prices 
and  reduce  farmers'  prof its.... A  more  rational  approach  to  a  solution 
of  the  problem  would  be  either  to  enforce  special  traffic  regulations 
during  the  rush  hours  or  else  to  organize  a  truck  terminal  which  could 
handle  business  expeditiously  v/ithout  penalizing  the  out-of-town 
drivers,  or  the  shippers  whom  they  serve." 


Section  3 

Depart-  James  S.  Boyle,  professor  of  Rural  Econoiriy  at  Cornell  lini- 

ment of       versity,  writing  ui-der  the  title  "Insects  and  Men"  in  Atlantic  Monthly 
Agricul-      for  October,  review's  some  of  the  work  that  has  been  done  to  stem  the 
ture  ravages  of  insect  pests.    He  says  in  part:   "The  world's  history  needs 


to  be  written  once  more... It  should  next  be  written  in  terras  of  in- 
sects.    Tliis  is  not  the  age  of  man;  this  is  the  age  of  insects.  ITnat 
the  yellow  fever  mosq.uito,  for  instance,  or  the  cattle  tick,  or  the 
tsetse  fly  has  done  to  the  human  race  is  still  largely  unrecorded... 
Will  man  or  bug  inherit  the  earth?     If  it  is  a  question  of  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest,  then  the  argument  is  all  in  favor  of  the  bug... 
Few  jobs  ever  done  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
the  field  of  entomology  or  elsewhere  have  been  so  spectacular  and  so 
iminediately  beneficial  as  was  this  fight  on  the  cottony  scale.  Victory 
was  secured  by  the  introduction  from  Australia  of  a  particular  ladybug 
whose  diet  is  this  cottony  scale,  and  whose  appetite  is  for  this  in- 
sect only.    But  to  v/in  this  battle  was  not  the  work  of  one  year,  for 
it  was  not  so  simple  as  it  looks  in  retrospect ,. .Next  to  this  achieve- 
ment stands  the  success  in  saving  the  dom.inating  industry  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands — cane  sugar — from  annihilation  at  the  hands  of  another 
Australian  insect.     In  this  case  it  was  the  cane-leaf  hopper.  Its 
depredations  ran  up  into  mar^  millions  of  dollars.     The  rise  and  decline 
of  this  insect  may  be  sharply  pictured  by  the  statistics  of  sugar  pro- 
duction on  one  big  plantation.    (Here  follows  a  table  of  figures)  This 
diminuendo  and  crescendo  marks  the  fight  put  on.,.. The  entomologist 
sent  to  Australia  succeeded,  finally,   in  finding  and  carrying  to  Hawaii 
the  paiasite  which  is  the  natural  enemy  of  the  cane-leaf  hopper.  The 
parasite  multiplied  rapidly.    His  rise  marked  the  decline  of  the  leaf 
hopper, ,, When  Chief  L.  0.  Howard  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  visited 
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Hawaii  in  1915  he  pronounced  the  situation  with  regard  to  the  sugar- 
cane-lea-f  hopper  as  'almost  perfect.'     Thepe  tv70  "brilliant  successes 
in  overcoming  our  insect  enemies  had  one  •  "undjesirable  effect,  and  that 
was,  they  created  a  sense  of  false  security  in  the  minds  of  the  genera] 
puhlic.     Tile  feeling  "became  general  that  for  our  defense  in  the  war 
against  the  insect  hordes  we  may  look  with  confidence  to  the  highly 
proficient  jjrof essional  entomologists  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  in  the  State  colleges  and  experim.cnt  stations.     The  fact  remains 
that  in  only  a  few  conspicuous  cases  have  we  won  the  "battle  against 
the  "Dug.    With  most  of  the  harmful  insects  in  the  United  States,  eithe: 
the  "bug  has  definitely  won  the  war  or  the  fighting  is  still  going  on...' 


Section  4 
MEKEIT  quOTATIOWS 


Farm 

Products 


Oct.  11 — Livestock  quotations  at  Chicago  on  slaughter  steers 
(1100-1500  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $12.75-$16.25;  cows,  good  and  choice 
$8.25-$10.50;  heifers  (850  lbs.  down)  good  and  choice  $13.25-$15; 
vealers,  ^ood  and  choice  $12-$15;  feeder  and  stocker  steers,  good  and 
choice  $10~$11.75.    Heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  lbs.)  medium,  good  and 
choice  $9.10-$10.15;  light  lights  (130-160  lbs.)  medium  to  choice 
$9.15-$10,05;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130  lbs.)  medium,  good  and  choice 
$9- $10.    Slaughter  lambs,  good  £ind  choice  (84  lbs.  down)  $12.75- 
$13.75;  feeding  lambs  (range  ntck)  m.edium  to  choice  $10. 75- $13. 25. 

Llaine  sacked  Green  Mo'j.^". be. n  potatoes  sold  at  $2.60-$3  per  100 
pounds  in  eastern  cities;  $2.10-^r;\20  f.o.b.  Preslue  Isle.  Wisconsin 
sacked  Eound  Vftiites  closed  at  $2.35-$2.75  carlo":  sales  in  Chicago; 
$2.10-$2»25  f.o.b.  Waupaca.     New  York  yellow  onions  ranged  $1.90-$2.10 
per  100~pound  sack  in  eastern  cities;  mostly  $1.65  f.o.b.  Rochester. 
Midwestern  yellows  $1.35-$1.50  in  Chicago.     New  York  Danish  type  cab- 
bage brought  $28-$37  bulk  per  ton  in  terminal  markets;  $20-$22  f.o.b. 
Rochester.    Virginia  and  West  Virginia  York  apples  sold  at  $5-$5.25 
per  barx"cl  in  New  York  City;  New  York  Mcintosh  $8-$8.50.  Michigan 
Jonathans  -30ld  at  $2-$2.25  per  bushel  basket  in  Chicago  and  Rhode 
Island  Greenings  at  $2.25-$2.50. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
declined  23  points  to  17. 58^^  per  lb.    October  future  contracts  on 
the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  23  points  to  18,31^,  at  New 
Orleans  19  points  to  I8,13(p,  and  at  Chicago  13  points  to  18.25{^. 
Sales  of  spot  cotton  reported  in  10  markets  amounted  to  69,777  bales. 
Exports  were  32,673  bglcs. 

Grain  prices:     No. 2  red  winter  wheat  at  Chicago  $1,33;  Kansas 
City  (Nominal)  $1.32-$1.34.     No. 2  hard  winter  (l2^  protein)  at 
Kansas  City  $1.22-$1.24.    No. 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis)  at 
Chicago  $1.29|-.    No. 3  mixed  corn,  Minneapolis  89^-90^zf;  Kansas  City 
92|{z5-93-i-^.    No. 3  yellow  corn,  Chicago  97^jzJ-97f^;  Minneapolis  92^- 
93^;  liinsas  City  93^jz5- 94^^^ ,    No. 3  white  oats,  .Chicago  46^^-47 j^; 
Minneapolis  43  7/85^-44  7/8(^;  Kansas  City  46^^-47;|{^.   (Prepared  by 
Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 
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i,  PBDjEEAL  The  Federal  Farm  Board  to-day  anno-ances.  that  in  accordance 

fAEM  BOARD         with  the  provisions  of  Sec.  3  (a)  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing 

Act  the  following  products  and  groups  of  products  liave  heon  desig- 
nated as  agricultural  commodities:  1.  Cotton,     g*  Dairy  products, 
including  fluid  milk,  cream,  cheese,  condensed  milk,  "butter,  ice  cream,  evaporat- 
ed milk,  whole  and  skim  milk  powder.     3.  Grains,   including  v;hcat,  rye,  corn,  oats, 
"barley,  flax,  grain  sorghums  o.nd  "buckwheat.  4,  Rice.     5.  Livestock.     6.  Wool  and 
mohair.    7.  To'bacco,  8,  Poultry  and  eggs.     9,  Seeds,   including  alfalfa,  clover, 
timothy,  red  top  and  other  field  seeds.    10.  Potatoes.    The  Farm  Board  is  studying 
the  uses  o-nd  marketing  methods  of  other  products  of  the  farm  and  later  will  desig- 
nate additional  agricultural  commodities  when  sufficient  information  is  availa"ble 
upon  which  to  act,   (Press,  Oct.  14.) 


CAE'IDIAN  A  dispatch  to-day  from  Fort  William,  Ontario,  says:  "For 

GEAIN  STOCKS      the  first  time  in  several  weeks  stocks  of  grain  in  store  at  the 

head  of  the  lakes  showed  a  decrease,  stocks  of  all  grains  dropping 
"■oy  2,000,000  bushels  to  70,643,221  bushels.    Wheat  in  store  here 
dropped  by  more  than  2,225,000  bushels,  while  barley,  flax  and  rye  showed  in- 
creases. " 


DAVIS  ON  James  J.  Davis,  Secretary  of  Labor,  speaking  last  night 

LIVING-  over  the  radio,  said  that  the  standard  of  living  in  this  cotintry 

SMLB  was  to-day  the  highest  ever  achieved  anywhere  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Davis  said  farther  that  this  standard  will  continue  to  rise. 

Statistics  reveal,  he  said,  following  a  survey  of  the  cost  of 
living  of  500  typical  American  working  families  with  annual  incomes  between  $960 
and  $2,500,  that  the  annual  average  consumption  per  family  was  498  pounds  of  meat; 
94  dozen  eggs,  560  quarts  of  milk  and  cream,  96  pounds  of  butter,  238  pounds  of 
sugar,  777  pounds  of  flour,  meal,  bread  and  rolls;  600  pounds  of  potatoes  and 
other  articles  in  proportion.   (Press,  Oct.  14.) 


^NSAS  A  Kansas  City  dispatch  to-day  states  that  sabotage  and 

CITY  MILK  armed  violence  have  made  their  way  into  the  Kansas  City  milk 

strike,  which  started  last  Monday,  when  milk  producers  decided 
to  withhold  their  product  from  the  Kansas  City  distributors  unless 
an  increase  of  appro ximtely  6  cents  a  gallon  is  made  in  the  present  rate. 


TOBACCO  MEN  A  Danville,  Va.,  dispatch  to-day  reports  that  tobacco 

ASK  INTER-         growers,  complaining  of  low  prices  paid  them  for  their  tobacco, 
^ISI  have  been  called  to  meet  next  Wednesday  at  Raleigh,  N.C.,  with  a 

view  to  planning  for  the  proposed  interview  they  hope  to  secure 

with  President  Hoover, 
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Section  2 

Bovine  An  editorial  in  Pennsylvania  Farmer  for  October  12  says: 

TulDercu-  "Atout  70  per  cent  of  all  cattle  in  Pennsylvania  have  "been  tested  for 
losis  tuberculosis.     Before  the  middle  of  1931  the  percentage  figure  should 

Eradica-      exceed  90,  judging  by  the  present  rate  of  progress.     In  another  groat 
tion  dairy  State,  Wisconsin,  every  county  has  "been  tested  or  is  signed  up 

awaiting  the  test.    There  are  787  accredited  counties  in  the  United 
States  and  soon  500  more  y/ill  be  added  to  the  list.     Thus  the  bovine 
tuberculosis  eradication  campaign  seems  not  to  have  yielded  to  the 
v/ishful  predictions  of  those  who  stated  confidently  a  few  years  ago 
that  the  undertaking  was  hopeless  and  soon  would  be  abandoned.     It  has 
truly  been  a  gigantic  task  and  some  black  spots  are  still  to  be  cleanec' 
up.    The  fact  that  the  job  needed  to  be  done,  and  that  dairymen  will 
profit  by  it  eventually,  has  made  it  no  less  painful  to  owners  of  bad- 
ly infected  herds.    Countless  heavy  losers  deserve  credit  for  the  way 
they  ha,vo  helped  promote  the  work  in  their  communities,  taking  their 
own  losses  without  complaint," 

Branch  An  editorial  in  Farm  Implement  ]\^o^vs  for  October  10  says: 

Banking       "Although  the  American  Bankers'  Association  dodged  when  it  had  an 

opportunity  to  determine  the  attitude  of  its  members  on  the  extension 
of  branch  banking,  it  is  evident  tha.t  a  strong  effort  will  be  made  to 
obtain  branch  bank  legislation.    Officials  of  certain  large  key  banlis 
already  foresee  the  day  when  they  will  be  the  miain  links  in  a  compara- 
tively few  chains  of  banks  that  will  control  all  the  reraanerative  bs.nk- 
ing  in  this  country.    They  justify  branch  banking  on  the  ground  of  fi- 
nancial stability  and  point  to  the  record  of  bank  failures  in  many 
rural  cor.imuni  ties.  lssi±Es:j:xasxiHsidigitsyxK(MSSXs:gxiiisis:c£:KS:xOT:ld:;:g5r 
:mccKs: 3X03205?:.    Possibly  branch  banking  is  inevitable,  but  wc  can  not 
avoid  the  conviction  that  branch  banking  will  be  extremely  impersonal. 
Hired  managers  will  not  be  allowed  much  leeway  in  making  character 
loans.    They  v/ill  have  to  have  gilt-edged  securities  in  hand  before 
they  grant  crslit.    The  moral  risk  will  still  count  in  the  big  cities, 
because  the  city  business  man  knows  some  official  of  the  bank  from 
which  he  gets  credit.    But  it  is  a  long  way  from  Amarillo  and  Billings 
to  Wall  St.  and  La  Salle  St." 


British  A  London  dispatch  to  the  press  of  October  11  says:  "A  great 

Land  national  scheme  of  land  drainage  and  important  extensions  in  the 

Drainage      system  of  marketing  and  grading  agricultural  produce  are  reported  to 
Plan  be  features  of  the  G-ovornment '  s  plans  for  aiding  agriculture.  The 

plans  will  soon  be  submitted  to  Parliament.     The  political  corres- 
pondent of  The  Daily  Herald  says  that  Noel  Buxton,  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture, has  prepared  a  scheme  involving  an  entirely  nevT  method  of 
field  and  arterial  drainage,  and  he  proposes  to  establish  authorities 
T/hosc  functions  would  be  to  sec  that  field  drainage  was  properly 
carried  out.    The  Herald's  correspondent  points  out  that  4,3:63,000 
acres  of  land  in  Englo.nd  and  Wales  depend  upon  arterial  drainage, 
while  1,300,000  acres  of  good  land  lie  under  water  every  year,  and 
another  476,000  could  be  improved  by  good  drainage.     The  Minister's 
scherae  is  e:cpected  to  result  in  a  great  increase  in  agricultural  pro- 
duction and  to  provide  a  great  deal  of  employment  of  a  kind  suitable 
to  unemployed  miners.    A  similar  scheme  is  being  worked  out  for  Scot- 
land under  the  direction  of  William  Adamson,  Secretary  of  State  for 
Scotland." 
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Cooperation  An  editorial  in  Wisconsin  Agriculturist  and  Farmer  for  October 

In  Wiscon-  12  says:   "Knowing  the  facts  on  growth  of  agricu].tural  cooperation  in 
sin  Wisconsin  and  understanding  how  to  apply  the  principles  more  wisely  and 

extensively  are  perhaps  two  different  thirjgs.    Eut  as  vie  possess  reason 
ahly  accurate  facts,  our  Job  now  is  to  develop  a  leadership  and  a  fel- 
lowship v/ith  vision  and  courage.     The  facts  are,  "briefly,  that  Wisconsi 
ranks  v;ithin  the  group  of  national  leaders  in  cooperative  marketing, 
hoth  in  n-omhcrs  and  volume  of  business  transacted.     Wisconsin  farmers 
sell  about  24  per  cent  of  the  cheese  production  of  the  State  coopcra^ 
tivoly.    They  dispose  of  67  per  cent  of  the  creamery  butter  on  a  co- 
operative basis.    Fully  52  per  cent  of  the  livestock  delivered  to  the 
butcher  and  packer  come  from  cooperative  shipments.    About  25  per  cent 
of  the  livestock  from  Wisconsin  sold  on  the  public  markets  is  handled 
by  cooperative  farmers'  sales  agencies.     With  the  organization  of  a 
Federal  Farm  Board  to  aid  the  most  businesslike  coop^.rat ives ,  and  with 
the  YJisconsin  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets  pledged  to  make 
cooperation  one  of  its  main  lines-  of  development,  a  new  deal  is  avail- 
able to  organized  farmers. ...  Cooperation  among  cooperators  must  be  the 
end  sought.    A  few  active  leaders  can  not  do  it  alone,  nor  can  one  big 
meeting  settle  the  question.     It  must  be  burned  into  the  fiber  of  Wis- 
consin agriculture  by  the  steady  fire  of  thought  and  purpose." 


Cow  Testing  An  editorial  in  Dairj^  Produce  for  October  8  says:  "An  especial- 

Reports       ly  la.rge  number  of  cow  test  association  reports  have  been  appearing 

recently,  and  without  exception  they  are  dem.onstrating  the  value  of  the 
work  to  the  individual  dairymen,  to  the  plants  that  have  patron  members 
of  the  associations,  and  to  the  community  where  the  test  associations 
are  located.     In  a  larger  sense  they  are  doing  much  to  improve, 
through  their  educational  influence,  the  dairy  industry  in  general. 
They  are  m.aking  better  dairymen  of  their  members,  dairymen  who  will 
strive  to  improve  conditions  on  their  own  farms,  and  who  will  want  to 
do  the  things  that  will  improve  the  quality  of  the  milk  and  cream  they 
furnish.    Better  cream  for  the  creamery  is,  after  all,  a  matter  of 
education  and  we  know  of  no  educational  force  equal  to  the  cow  test 
associations.    An  increasing  number  of  creameries  arc  backing  or  pro- 
moting cow  test  associations  am.ong  their  patrons,  and  they  find  it  a 
wonderfully  profitable  enterprise. ..." 


Potato 
Marketing 


An  editorial  in  ITew  England  Homestead  for  October  12  says: 
"lews  from  II ew  Hampshire  to  the  effect  that  a  group  of  Merrimack 
County  farmers  and  representatives  of  a  chain  store  system  have  per- 
fected a  plan  v/hereby  these  farmers  will  supply  New  Hampshire  grown 
potatoes  to  nine  of  the  system's  stores  in  the  State  carries  consider- 
able significance  for  New  England  agriculture.    The  contract  calls  for 
10,000  bushels  qf  good  quality,  graded  stock  to  be  delivered  from 
digging  time  until  spring.     This  is  the  first  real  venture  in  the  co- 
operative marketing  of  potatoes  by  Now  Hampshire  growers.     Deeper  than 


that , 


nowevcr,   is  the  buyer's  aclcnowledgment  of  the  high  qioality  of 


native  grown  stock,  and  their  desire  to  buy  products  in  the  locality 
v;here  they  arc  to  be  sold,..." 
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Sugar  Beets  An  editorial  in  Country  Life  (London)  for  Septerater  28  says: 

in  Britain     "0?he  Agricultural  Economics  Research  Institute  at  Oxford  has  issued 
the  fourth  of  its  series  of  reports  on  the  costs  of  and  returns  from 
growing  sugar  beets.    These  returns  have  heen  ohtained  from  448  growers 
located  in  all  the  chief  beet-growing  counties  in  England  and  Wales,  and 
thoy  have  hcen  analyzed  so  that  they  show  not  only  the  yields,  but  also 
the  actual  profits  which  have  resulted  from  different  methods  of  treat- 
ment.   The  fifth  report  is  now  in  course  of  preparation,  hut  a  prelim- 
inary statement  has  been  issued  to  show  the  results  obtained  by  415 
growers  during  the  1928-29  season... It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
grov/crs  on  light  soils  find  that  their  labor  costs  arc  lower,  even 
though  their  crop  yields  are  poorer,  than  those  on  stronger  soils.  La- 
bor costs  constitute  the  main  charge  in  beet  growing,  but  the  progres- 
sive tendency  for  these  to  diminish  year  by  year  indicates  that  an  in- 
creasing use  is  being  made  of  labor-saving  methods.    The  importance  of 
this  can  be  realized  from  the  fact  that  about  30  per  cent  of  the  gross 
cxponditu.rc  incurred  represents  direct  wages — \7hich  means  that  bebt- 
groTsring  is  one  of  the  branches  of  agriculture  best  able  to  retain  labor 
on  the  land.    One  of  the  most  important  sections  of  the  report  is  that 
which  describes  the  results  obtained  from  the  use  of  manures.  Erom 
what  has  been  said  above,  it  might  be  assumed  that  the  sole  object  in 
beet  growing  should  be  the  cutting  down  of  the  costs  of  cultivation. 
But  this  is  only  true  up  to  a  point,  for  efficiency  should  be  the  first 
consideration.    Thus  there  is  substantial  evidence  that  the  more  effi- 
cient the  preparation  of  the  soil,  even  though  it  adds  to  the  cost,  the 
better  are  the  yields.     The  time  of  sowing  is  also  of  importance.  It 
was  thought  at  one  time  that  sowing  before  May  1st  increased  the  nurnber 
of  bolting  plants,  but  this  is  not  always  the  case.    G-eneral  experience 
indicates  that  the  early-sown  crops  give  the  heaviest  yield,  which  is 
what  one  would  naturally  expect,  seeing  that  a  longer  growing  period 
is  availabl.c. .  .The  records  show  that,  of  the  past  five  years,  1927 
is  the  only  bad  year  that  has  been  experienced." 

An  editorial  in  The  Progressive  Farmer  for  October  12  says: 
"Uo  matter  which  way  one  looks  with  regard  to  the  tobacco  situation, 
it  seems  that  there  is  no  remedy  without  organization.     Consider  how 
impossible  it  is  to  know  what  you  are  going  to  get  for  tobacco  under 
the  present  helter-skelter,  hurry- sciirry,  pell-mell,  mile-a-minute  • 
system  of  auction  selling.     The  instances  given  in  last  week's 
Progressive  Earmer  reveal  the  real  situation.    With  organized  selling, 
time  wo-uJLd  be  taken  to  grade  acc^i.rately  and  intelligently  and  sec  that 
all  tobacco  of  the  same  grade  fared  alike ... .When  the  growers  organize 
for  effective  selling,  as  the  manufacturing  companies  have  done,  we 
can  get  better  prices  for  the  leaf  tobacco  and  still  leave  abundant 
profits  for  the  manufacturers.     The  manufacturers  should  cooperate 
with  us  in  developing  a  more  scientific  system  of  marketing  with  the 
same  sort  of  standardized  grading  system  v/hich  prevails  in  the  case 
of  practically  all  other  farm  commodities  and  which  will  do  away  with 
the  present  chaotic  uncertainty  as  to  what  a  farmer  will  get  for  any 
particular  type  and  quality.     If  manufacturers  will  also  cooperate 
with  the  growers'  organization  early  in  each  year  in  spreading  informa- 
tion as  to  the  types  of  tobacco  v/anted  and  in  what  proportions,  much 
benefit  will  result  to  both  groups.    Ho  matter  v/hat  one  may  say  is  the 
trouble  with  the  tobacco  situation,,  organization  seems  to  be  an 
indispensable  part  of  the  remedy." 


fi 
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FiARKST  'QUOTATIONS 

Farm 

Products  Oct,  12— Heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  IIds.)  medium,  good  and 

choice  $9.15  to  $10.10;  light  lights  (150-170  ITds.)  medium  to  choice 
$9.15  to  $10;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130  ITds.)  medium  to  choice  $9.15  to 
$10  (soft  or  oily  hog.s  and  roasting  pigs  excluded  from  ahove  quota- 
tions.) 

Maine  sacked  G-reen  Mountain  potatoes  sold  at  $2.60-$3  per  100 
pou.nds  in  eastern  cities;  $2.10-$2.20  f  .o.h.  pres^ue  Isle.  Wisconsin 
sacked  Round  Whites  closed  at  $2.35-$2.75  carlot  sales  in  Chicago; 
$2.10-$2.25  f.o.'b.  Waupaca.     ITew  York  yellow  onions  ranged  $1.90-$2.10 
per  100-pound  sack  in  eastern  cities;  mostly  $1.65  f.o.'b.  Rochester, 
Midwostorn  yellows  $1.35-$1.50  in  Chicago.     Uew  York  Danish  tjrpc 
cahhagc  brought  $28-$37  hulk  per  ton  in  terminal  markets;  $20-$22 
f.o.'b.  Rochester.    Virginia  and  West  Virginia  York  apples  sold  at 
$5-$5.25  per  l^arrel  in  IJew  York  City;  New  York  Mcintosh  $8-$8.50. 
Michigan  Jonathans  sold  at  $2-$2.25  per  'bushel  basket  in  Chicago 
and  Riiode  Island  G-reenings  at  $2.25-$2.50.    ["Eo  grain  or  cotton  re- 
ports account  of  offices  closed  on  holiday^-Colui'nbuc  Day) .    No  dairy 
i?epo-3:f.t  .     (prepared  "by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ. ) 
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Prepared  in  the  Press  Service.  Office  of  Information.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
(conomic  aspects.    Apf  Toval  cr  disapproviil  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.    The  intent 

^      is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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IN  CONG-EESS  Under  a  resolution  adopted  yesterday,  the  House  of  Repre- 

sentatives will  continue  to  meet  on  Mondays  and  Th-orsdays  until 
Nov.  11,  unless  in  the  meantime  some  emergency  is  presented,  in 
which  event  the  Spealier  m.ay  call  a  session  on  some  other  day  hy  giving  a  week's 
notice.     The  House  thi's  decided  to  transact  no  business  "between  no?/  and  Nov.  11, 
holding  itself  free  to  take  up  the  tariff  hill  if  that  m.casure  should  he  passed 
by  the  Senate  before  that  day.     It  was  brought  out  in  yesterday's  decision  that 
House  leaders  are  opposed  to  the  consideration  of  any  matters  in  the  current 
session  aside  from  the  tariff.    Efforts  m:ade  by  Hepresentative  Sum.aiers  of  Wash- 
ington to  obtain  an  agreement  for  the  consideration  of  a  bill  providing  for  Federa.! 
regulation  of  coronerce  in  perishable  agriciiltural  conimodities  proved  futile.  A 
similar  bill  offered  by  Senator  Borah  of  Idaho  has  already  passed  the  Senate  and 
is  now  pending  in  the  House  committee  on  agriculture.    Mr.  S'^amjners  emphasized  the 
fact  that  the  SoraJn.  bill  affected  a  trade  worth  about  $2,000,000,000  a  year,  and 
directly  affected    1,000,000  farmers.    He  dccla.red  that  the  principle  of  the 
measure  had  been  approved  by  President  Hoover.  (Press,  Oct.  15.) 


F1DEEA.L  C.  C.  league,  member  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  announces 

FARM  BOAPD      that  he  has  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States  to  attend  its  round  table  conference  at  its 
masting  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  this  afternoon  and  lead  the  discussion 
on  the  Agricultural  i/iarketing  Act. 


AIjESICAN  a  Martinsburg,  W.  Va.  ,  dispatch  to  the  press  of  October  14 

APPLE  says:     "I-ruit  growers  here  have  been  advised  of  a  contemplated 

B2P0ET  British  c\uOargo  against  American  fruit  because  of  the  persistent 

flood  of  woray  American  apples  dumped  on  the  British  markets.  The 
cablegrams  to  distributors  said  the  United  Kingdom,  lines  will  refuse 
apples  unless  accompo/nied  by  sanitary  certif ica.tes  for  export.     This  ruling  is 
effective  to-day.    It  applies  to  boxes,  baskets  and  barrels. 


INTEPITATIONAL  A  Baden-Baden  dispatch  to  the  press  of  October  12  says:  "A 

2AM  tentative  agreem.ent  was  reached  October  11  at  the  bankers'  conference 

here  on  the  rules  governing  the  composition  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Bank  of  International  Settlements.     It  was  decided  to  follow 
closely  the  outline  included  in  the  Young  plan,  hat  the  American  governors,  in- 
stead of  being  named  by  the  Federal  Reserve,  or  any  other  American  institution, 
will  be  selected  by  the  governors  named  by  the  central  banks  of  the  six  countries 
which  will  be  the  initial  shareholders  of  the  bank,  England,  France,  G-ermany, 
Italy,  Belgium  and  Japaii.     This  does  not  mean  the  Federal  Reserve  will  not  be 
consulted  regarding  the  choice  of  American  officials.     It  will  be  consulted,  but 
its  action  will  rcraain  purely  unofficial  and  the  European  body  will  retain  its 
right  to  choose  the  American  bankers  for  the  v;orld  bank's  board..." 
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Bean  Coop-  An  editorial  in  The  Michigan  Farmer  fot  OctolDer  12  says:  "To 

eration       keep  the  price  of  "beans ■  atove  the  eight  dollar  minimum  to  growers  will 
require  cooperation.    The  one  effective  means  our  growers  have  of 
stabilizing  the  price  at  or  ahove  this  minimum  figure  is  to  withhold 
"beans  when  this  price  is  not  offered.    Recent  quotations  of  the  Michigs.n 
"bean  jo"bhers'  association  v/ould  seem  to  indicate  a  "basis  of  trading 
^  "below  the  minimum  esta"blished  "by  the  "bean  committee.    But  these  quo- 
tations a.re  for  "bulk  "beans.    The  cost  of  "bags  is  not  included.  Tliis 
v/ould  practically  cover  the  difference  between  these  figures  and  those 
issued  "by  individual  jo"bhers  which  should  allow  elevator  men  to  pay 
the  siiggested  minimum  price  of  eight  dollars  per  hundred.     The  reason 
for  issuing  somie  quotations  for  "beans  in  "bulk  and  other  in  "bags  is  not 
clear.    There  no  douot  are  good  reasons,  and  one  of  these  might  "be  to 
create  confusion  in  the  mind  of  the  grower.    However,  v/here  "beans  drop 
"belov;  the  minimum,  eight  dollars  at  local  elevators,  the  f armier' s  remedy 
is  simple — keep  the  "beans  in  the  granary  until  prices  recover." 

Chaulmoogra  A  Honolulu  dispatch  to  the  press  of  October  14  says:  "Hawaii 

Oil  is  about  to  produce  its  own  leprosy  specific,  the  ethyl  ester  of  the 

acid  extracted  from  the  oil  of  the  chaulmoogra  fruit,  which  has  been 
found  so  valuable  in  the  treatment  of  individuals  afflicted  V7ith  the 
dreaded  disease.     In  the  Waiahole  forest  reserve,  district  of  Zool- 
aupoko,  island  of  Cahu,  a  grove  of  3,000  chaulmoogra  trees  is  growing. 
Planted  in  1921  by  the  Territorie.l  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
they  are  alrea.dy  bearing  fruit  much  the  size  and  shape  of  oranges. 
From  the  fruit,  through  chemical  processes,  the  curative  fluid  -will 
be  manufactured,  not  only  for  the  use  of  the  patients  at  the  Hawaiian 
leper  coloriy  at  Kalaupepa,  Molokai,  but  eventually  for  similar  suffer- 
ers in  other  parts  of  the  world.     Three  species  are  represented  in 
the  plantation,  one  from  Siam  and  two  from  Burmali,  all  having  been 
brought  to  Hawa.ii  by  professor  J.  F.  Rock  at  the  request  of  Government 
officials. . ." 


Devonshire  Henry  A.  Wallace  gives  the  following  recipe  for  making  Devon- 

Clotted       shire  clotted  cream  in  Wallaces'  Farmer  for  September  27:     "Wnile  we 
Cream  can' t  lea.rn  much  from  the  Devonshire  farmers  about  buttermaking  it 

may  be  of  interest  to  follow  their  plan  of  making  v;hat  is  known  as 
Devon  clotted  cresm.     The  afternoon  milking  is  let  stand  over  night, 
and  next  morning  it  is  brought  almost  to  a  boil.     It  is  let  stand 
anothei'  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  the  thick  cream  is  taken  off  a,nd 
marketed  at  biitter  prices  a.ll  over  England.     It  is  far  more  profitable 
than  butter  and  is  delightful  to  eat.     The  Devonshire  farmers  cla.im 
that  it  can  be  made  only  in  Devon,  but  I  suspect  that  Guernsey  or 
Jersey  milk  in  the  United  States  will  make  just  as  good  Devon  clotted 
cream  as  South  Devon  milk." 

Foreign  Q,  K,  Davis,  Secretary  of  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council, 

Trade  is  the  author  of  "Your  Stake  in  Foreign  Trade"'  in  fhe  North  American 

Review  for  October,    He  declares  tha.t  we  constantly  increase  our 
great  production,  but  believes  that  unless  we  distribute  that  in- 
creased production  in  other  markets  we  shall  surely  invite  disaster. 
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He  says  in  part:     "This  Hew  World  is  "busier  than  the  Old  World  ever 
dreamed  of  "being  in  supplying  the  needs  and  wants  of  the  people  in 
every  section  of  it,  and  those  wants  are  steadily  increasing  in  volume 
and  variety.     The  process  is  cumulative,  for  the  satisfaction  of  one 
set  of  wants  not  only  creates  a  further  set  hut  furnishes  the  means 
with  which  they  may  he  satisfied.    Trade  hegets  trade.  Generally 
speaking-  the  more  trade  there  is  the  more  there  will  he...  It  is  still 
custom£'.ry  in  this  and  other  countries  to  speak  of  domestic  trade  and 
foreign  trade  as  if  there  were  some  fundamental  difference  hetween 
them.    But  there  is  not.    There  is  a  difference  in  procedure  and  in 
method,  but  not  in  principle. .  .Any  producer,  or  ar^  tro-der  will 
readily  agree  that  ^more'  trade  would  he  a  good  thing  and  is  dcsirahle* 
On  what  other  possihle  theoi'y  did  the  man  who  started  canning  toma,toes 
in  Penn  Yan  hranch  out  into  the  canning  of  corn,  peas,  and  heans  sJso, 
and  then  into  canning  fruits?    On  what  other  theory  did  he  extend  his 
sales  from  Yates  into  Tompkins  County  and  then  into  Chemung  and  Broome 
and  Monroe?    And  then  why  did  he  go  on  into  other  States  and  across 
the  border  into  Canada  and  finally  into  other  countries?    Simply  to 
get  more  trade,  more  husiness  and  mere  prof it .. .Then  the  farmers  who 
grew  the  vegetahles  and  fruits  spent  the  money  paid  them  hy  the  canner 
for  various  things  they  needed  or  wanted — food, perhaps,  and  clothing 
and  shelter,  and  maybe  automobiles  or  radios  and  movies.    And  the  men 
and  women  who  produced  those  things  got  their  compensation  accordingly 
and  in  their  turn  bought  hats  and  shoes,  watermelons  and  ice  cream. 
And  so  it  went,  with  the  effect  of  that  one  plant  ramifying  all  over 
the  United  States  and  into  a  lot  of  foreign  countries.    So  it  goes 
with  the  effect  of  the  other  297,000  jjlants,  of  every  sort  and  variety, 
all  over  this  land,  until  all  the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
linked  indissoluhly  to  all  the  myriad  transactions  that  make  up  the 
volume  of  our  huge  commerce.    When  it  is  recalled  that  in  these  days 
some  five  billion  dollars'  worth  of  American  products  are  shipped 
every  year  to  the  peoples  of  other  countries,  and  that  every  one  of 
these  products  has  a  reflex  upon  all  our  people,  it  becomes  a  matter 
past  question  that  the  maintenance  and  expansion  of  our  'foreign'-, 
trade  is  of  importance  to  the  well-being  of  all  our  hundred  and 
twenty  millions. . .The  fact  is  that  the  industrial  development  of  the 
United  States  has  been  such  that,  operating  at  normal  rate  and  reason- 
ably full  handed,  we  are  now  capable  of  producing,  and  do  annually 
produce,  substantially  more  than  the  normal  requirements  of  our  people 
for  consumption.    Under  such  circuiastances  one  of  two  things  must 
happen.    Either  our  producers  must  find  other  ma.rkets  for  a  substan- 
tial part  of  their  surplus  or  they  vdll  have  to  curtail  their  pro- 
duction. . ." 

st  An  editorial  in  Christian  Science  Monitor  for  October  12  says: 

s  "Among  the  many  epigram^s  em.ployed  by  the  United  States  Forest  S^.rvice 

to  bring  home  to  the  public  individual  responsibility  for  the  preser- 
vation of  wooded  jjlaces  is  one  which,  particularly  during  the  dry- 
leaf  season  of  the  year,  seems  worthy  to  be  posted  in  the  car  of 
every  automobile  tourist  and  on  the  tent  walls  of  every  camper.  It 
reads:     'One  tree  will  make    a  million  matches — a  match  may  destroy 
a  million  trees,'     The  thought  might  be  carried  further.    A  million 
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trees  might  prevent  a  flood — pay  the  taxes  of  a  township — loring  solace 
to  unntuiibered  thousands — enrich  with  "beauty  an  otherwise  "bleak  land- 
scape— give  shelter  and  sustenance  to  countless  "birds  and  creatures — 
supply  lumber  for  a  city  of  homes  and  la'bor  for  hundreds  of  workmen. 
Added  to  the  desira"bility  of  caring  for  the  forests  for  their  own  sakes- 
and  all  that  they  represent  in  land,  water  and  scenic  conservation — 
is  a  hci,rd  dollars-and-cents  consideration.    Statistics  are  plentifully 
availa"ble  to  shov;  that  the  cost  of  forest  fires  ultimately  reaches  into 
the  pockets  of  taxpayers  and  consumers  of  wood  products — and  that  this 
cost  is  considera'ble.    Hence,  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  a  careless  spark 
will  eventually  "be  collected  from  the — unthinking,  perhaps,  "but  never- 
theless guilty — forest  incendiary." 

Veterinarians        An  editorial  in  The  Prairie  Farmer  for  October  12  says:  "It 
is  reported  from  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College  that  the  enrollment 
in  the  veterinary  courses  this  year  is  higher  than  for  many  years  "back. 
This  is  encouraging,  for  a  real  and  serious  shortage  of  competent 
veterinQ.ri9.ns  is  imminent  in  the  near  future  unless  more  young  men 
of  the  right  kind  do  decide  to  fit  themselves  for  the  practice  of  vet- 
erinary medicine.    Most  people  do  not  realize  the  importance  of  the 
veterinarian  in  maintaining  the  health  and  well-"being  of  our  farm 
animals,  and  still  less  do  thoy  realize  how  much  the  health  of  the 
human  race  depends  on  the  health  of  the  beasts.    Ea"bies,  anthrax  and 
glanders,  to  say  nothing  of  tu"berculosis ,  are  all  terri"ble  diseases 
that  are  easily  communicated  to  man  from  the  lower  animals.  Ihile 
it  is  a  fact  that  the  spread  of  knowledge  of  sanitation  and  animal 
hygiene  among  the  farmers  v;ill  do  much  to  head  off  animal  disease, 
nevertheless,   it  is  still  true  that  the  hrunt  of  the  hattle  must  "be 
"borne  "by  the  men  who  are  trained  specifically  for  the  task — in  other 
words  the  veterinarians.     The  lack  of  trained  men  opens  the  way  for 
the  q-uack  and  the  vender  of  nostrums.    As  the  country  grows  older  and 
the  nuaiber  of  animals  increases,  the  pro"blem  of  disease  and  parasite 
control  "becomes  more  serious — that  is  a  plain  fact  that  cannot  "be 
controvert  "ax..     Twenty-five  years  from  now  we  will  consider  ourselves 
fortunate  if  we  have  a  sufficient  force  of  veterinarians  adequately 
trained  for  the  task  that  will  he  theirs." 
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M:aKBT  <^U0TA^I01^-S 

farm  Oct.  14 — Livestock  prices  quoted  October  14:  Slaughter  cattle. 

Products      calves  and  vealers:  steers  (1100-1500  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $13.00 
to  $18,25;  cows,  good  and  choice  $8.50  to  $10.75;  heifers  (850  lbs. 
down)  good  and  choice  $13.50  to  $15.00;  vealers,  good  and  choice 
$12.00  to  $15.00;  feeder  and  stocker  cattle  steers,  good  and  choice 
$10.25  to  $11.75;  heavy  weight  (250-350  lbs.)  medium,  good  and  choice 
$9.25  to  $10.20;  light  lights  (130-160  lbs.)  medium  to  choice  $9.25 
to  $10.10;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130  lbs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $9.00 
to  $10.00;    (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  excluded  from  above 
quotations);  slaughter  sheep  and  lajribs:  lambs,  good  and  choice  (84 
lbs*  down)  $12.75  to  $13.60;  feeding  lambs  (range  stock)  medi-um  to 
choice  $10.75  to  $13.25. 

G-rain  prices  quoted  October  14:  No.  2  red  winter  Chicago  $1.32-^; 
Kansas  City  $1,30  to  $1.32;  No.  2  hard  winter  12-|^  protein  Kansas  City 
$1.20  to  $1,23;  No.  2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis)  Chicago  $1.29^- 
to  $1,30;  No,  3  mixed  corn  Chicago  95^  to  9b%^r,  Minneapolis  88  to  89^; 
Kansas  City  91-|  to  92-|-^;  No.  3  yellow  corn  Chicago  95-|  to  96^;  Minne- 
apolis 90  to  91^;  Kansas  City  93  to  94^^;  No.  3  vrhite  oats  Chicago  45 
to  46-i^;  Minneapolis  42  5/8  to  43  1/8^^;  Kansas  City  46  l/2  to  47  l/2^. 

.  October  future  contracts  to-day  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange 
declined  20  points  to  18.11^,  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  18 
points  to  17.95,  and  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  15  points  to  18.10^^„ 
The  average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets  de- 
clined 19  points  to  17.49j^  per  lb.    On  the  same  day  one  year  ago  the 
price  stood  at  18,48{zJ. 

Ifeine  sacked  Green  Mountain  potatoes  closed  at  $2.65-$3  per  100 
pounds  in  eastern  markets.    Wisconsin  sacked  Round  Whites  $2.40-$2.65 
carlot  sales  in  Chicago.    Virginia  yellow  sweet  potatoes  sold  at  $2-$4 
per  br^^rrel  in  leading  markets.    Tennessee  Nancy  Halls  $1.10-$1.35  per 
bushel  hairroer  in  midwestern  cities.    New  York  Danish  type  cabbage 
ranged  $24- $35  bulk  per  ton  in  terminal  markets.    Virginia  and  West 
Virginia  Stayman  apples  brought  $2-$2.50  per  bushel  basket  in  eastern 
cities;  Delicious  mostly  $2.50-$2.75.    Michigan  Ehode  Island  Greenings 
$2,25-$2,50  in  Chicago. 

Wxiolesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  o.t  New  York  were: 
92  score,  46^  cents;  91  score,  45^  cents;  90  score,  44  cents. 

Viliolesale  prices  of  No.  1  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York  were: 
Flats,  24-^~  to  25^;  S.  Daisies,  24  to  24^$^;  Y.  Americas,  24-|  to  25^. 
(Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 
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Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Offsce  of  Information.  United  States  Department  of  Ajiriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  aiTectir.g  agriculture,  particuJarly  in  its 
.tconomie  aspects.    Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.    The  intent 

^     is  to  reflect  the  news  oi  importance. 
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Tlie  Tederal  Farm  Board  yesterday  approved  the  application  of 
IkM  BOAED         the  Midwest  Grain  Marketing  Association,  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  which 
is  generally  known  as  the  IJeliraska.-Wyoming  Iheat  Pool,  for  a  cora- 
modity  loan  not  exceeding  $40,000,  supplemental  to  a  loan  the  as- 
sociation has  ohtained  from  the  Federal  Intermediate  Credit  Bank  at  Omaha.  The 
association  is  operating:;  a  seasonal  pool  and  this  supplemental  loan  from  the  iDoard 
will  enable  it  to  advance  an  additional  lOf  a  lushel  to  its  grower  members _ on  wheat 
in  open  storage  and  on  which  loans  have  been  made  by  the  Intermediate  Credit  Bank, 
(Press,  Oct.  16.) 


GRA.I5I  The  press  of  October  15  reports  that  members  of  the  commit- 

MEZETING  tee  of  sixteen  appointed  to  perfect  the  $20,000,000  Farmers'  ITation- 

AGENCY  al  Grain  Corporation  have  concluded  their  deliberations  with  the 

Federal  Farm  Board,  and  Alexander  Legge,  ciiairman  of  the  board,  an- 
nounced on  October  14  that  the  comjnittee  would  meet  in  Chicago, 
October  25,  to  complete  the  organization  and  elect  officers. 


NORTHiaST  A  Minneapolis  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  reports  that 

GEAIII  COR-  announcement  was\nade  yesterday  at  Minneapolis  that  organization  of 
P0RA.TION  .  the  Farmers'  Cooperative  Northwest  Grain  Corporation  had  been  com- 

pleted.   The  organization,  sponsored  by  farmers'  cooperative  eleva- 
tor associations  in  Montana,  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas,  will  be 
capitalized  at  $6,000,000,  according  to  the  report. 


BOULDER  DMl  The  press  of  October  15  reports  that  Secretary  Wilbur 

October  14  submitted  to  applicants  for  Boulder  Dam  power  three 
proposals  for  the  allocation  of  the  electricity.    The  report  says: 
"The  adoption  of  any  one  would  enable  the  Government  to  go  ahead  witji  construction 
without  delay.    The  power  to  be  sold,  the  Secretary  said,  would  have  to  bring  ap- 
approximat ely  $.00163  per  kilowatt  hour.    One  proposal  called  for  a  contract  with 
the  Metropolitan  Water  District  and  the  City  of  Los  An.^^eles  for  all  the  power 
available,  with  thirty-five  per  cent  to  be  released  for  other  applicants.  The 
second  called  for  a  contract  with  the  Metropolitan  Water  District  and  Los  Angeles 
for  sixty-five  per  cent  only,  and  the  third  with  the  Metropolitan  Water  District, 
Los  Angeles  and  the  Southern  California  Edison  Company  for  the  entire  output." 


BRAZILIAN  A  Sao  Paulo  dispatch  tof-day  reports:  "To  prevent  the 

COFFEE  threatened  collapse  of  the  coffee  defense  plan  of  the  Federal  Gov- 

ernment, the  Bank  of  Brazil  has  come  to  the  rescue  by  making  about 
$18,000,000  available  for  loans  on  coffee... The  State  bank  and  the 
Bank  of  Brazil  at  Sao  Paulo  are  making  loans  of  $6  on  60-kilogram  sacks  of  coffee, 
and  as  soon  as  more  money  arrives  have  announced  their  intention  of  raising  the 
aiflount  to  $7.20  a  sack.,.." 
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Highv/ay  Scientific  American  for  iJovemter  says:   "Of  the  millions  of 

Improve-      people  ivlio  used  the  hi^^hways  this  past  suraner,  we  v/onder  how  uaviy  p>..id 
ment  an^'"  attention  to  the  ragged  ugliness  of  newly-Touilt  and  old  roads  alike. 

...This  (juestion  of  roadside  unsightliness  has  bothered  us  for  many 
years,  a.nd  v/e've  tried  to  understand  the  attitude  of  the  average  A:T;eri- 
can  taxp-yer  who  apparently  looks  upon  a  road  a.s — well,  simply  as  a 
roa,d  lea.ding  somewhere.     On  the  other  hand,   the  IJermont  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce is  working  to  beautify  Vermont  roads  and,  furthermore,  to  make 
its  program  a  nation-wide  campaign.     California  has  lines  600  miles  of 
roads  with  trees,  a.nd  iviassachusetts  has  set  out  50,000  roadside  trees. 
India:Ta.  and  Michigan  last  j^^ear  set  out,  respectively,  10,000  and  40,0j0 
evergreens;  Connecticut  sets  out  rambler    roses,  woodbine,  axid  honej^- 
sucicle;  v.c.ile  ilew  Jersey  replaces,  two  lor  one,  all  trees  destroyed  in 
road  construction.     Certain  counties  and  coniinunit ies  are  doin^,  similar 
work.     It  is  known  that  other  States,  also,  are  doing  splendid  -.vork  in 
cleaning  up  their  roads  but  v;e  have  no  definite  records  of  them,    a  ^ooc 
road  is  one  thing;  scarred  roadsides  another.     In  Btirope  the  roads  ma,y 
not  be  'duitc  as  good  as  ours  but  it  is  infinitely  more  enjoyable  to 
drive  over  them. ..  .Ho thing,  can  ciuitc  compare  v;ith  a  drive  bet\;ecn  tall 
a.nd  stately  poplars  in  ITrance,  watcning  the  ribbon  of  road  and  its  tree 
sentinels  v/ind  avray  over  the  hills;  or  t/.rough  dark  tunnels  of  firs  on 
a  Lu:combu.rg  road;  or  beneath  a  canopy  of  blossoming  fruit  trees,  stretch- 
ing away  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see,  such  as  one  finds  in  G-enna.n^^.  Roads 
in  some  sections  of  this  country  are  comparable  to  one  or  more  of  tLe-je 
but  they're  hard  to  find.    We  hope,  therefore,  tha.t  the  eiiorts  of  tne 
Verm.ont  Caamber  of  Commerce  v/ill  le  ta^;:en  kindly  and  that  a  great  deal 
of  good  will  result," 

Rural  EoM  Canada  is  solving  the  problem,  of  persuading  doctors  to 

Doctors        remain  in  rural  districts  and  of  providing  hospital  facilities  for 
in  Canada    settlers  in  these  aireas  is  described  in  a  leaflet  just  published  by 
the  Children' s  Bureau  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  under 
the  title  "Rural  Hospitals  or  M-ternities  of  Canada."    The  information 
contained  in  this  paper  was  obtained  from,  official  sources  in  the 
Province  of  Saskatchewan,  in  which  the  popul;-ation  is  75  to  30  per  cent 
rural,  and  was  presented  by  Mrs.  Jean  T.  Dillon,  R.i!.,  director  of  the 
division  of  child  hygiene  and  piibl  ic-health  nursing  of  the  West  Virginia 
State  Depa:.-tment  of  Health  at  the  laet  conference  of  State  directors 
of  m^iternity  and  infancy  v/ork  held  at  the  Children's  Buxeau.  Because 
there  is  a  certain  similarity  in  conditions  in  Canada  and  sorae  parts  of 
the  United  States,  it  was  decided  tlia.t  the  inf orriiation  would  be  of  wide 
interest  to  these  who  are  concerned  with  the  problem,  of  making  available 
to  more  or  less  isola.ted  comjmnities  some  of  the  facilities  for  m.edical 
and  nuning  care  enjoyed  by  city  dwellers. 


Russian  Charles  M.  Muchnic,  vice  president,  Aixierican  Locomiotive  Sales 

Conditions  Corporation,  writes  at  length  under  the  title,  "A  Business  Man's  View 
of  Russia"  in  Harper's  for  September.    He  says  in  part:  "...Just  nov/ 
the  energy  anid  enthusiasm  disijlayed  by  all  stratfa,  of  society  are  reniark— 
able  for  the  unselfish  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  country.  This 
devotion  was  inspired  by  Lenin  and  his  associates,  and  is  now  being 
carried  on  ?/ith  the  same  apparent  zeal.    How  long  will  it  last?  When, 
will  self-interest  and  selfishness  begin  to  creep  in?    My  companions 
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think  that  it  v/ill  continue  indefinite!"  and  that  the  people  v/ill  be 
satisfied  to  work  for  moderate  compensation  and  the  utmost  simplicity 
of  living  conditions,  and  that  greater  coraforts  can  only  increase  for 
all  alike.    However  fascinating  this  human  experiment  may  be — and  it  in 
perhaps  the  greatest  in  human  history — I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
event"U2.11y  they  will  cone  round  to  our  own  system.    But  the  h^omanitarian 
reforms  v/hich  they  are  introducing  will  leave  an  indelible  impress  upon 
the  Nation,  and  for  its  ultimate  good.     It  was  demonstrated  during  the 
years  of  civil  war  that  coranianism  in  its  broadest  sense,   involving  as 
it  did  the  abol  ition  of  all  private  property,  led  inevitably  to  chaos. 
Lenin  recognized  it  quickly,  and  as  ciuickly  adopted  a,  new  economic  pol- 
icy (NEP) ,  which  has  been  in  the  process  of  evolution  ever  since.  So 
gradually  the  pendulum  is  swinging  tov/ard  normal;  quixotic  ideals  and 
measures  ai'e  gradually  being  abandoned,  and  saner  ones  enacted  in  their 
stead.    The  Nation  is  being  trained  for  self-government,  but  it  may 
take  another  generation  to  accomplish  that.... The  evidence  that  I  have 
myself  seen  on  m.y  five- thousand-mile  trip.-- large  new  plants  Just  built 
or  building,  the  enormous  development  of  the  oil  fields,  the  feverish 
activity  in  Baku,  the  increased  output  of  coal,  manganese,  and  iron  ore, 
the  rehabilitation  and  exp8,nsion  of  the  railways,  where  before  had  been 
waste  and  inactivityr— bespaak  progress  more  elociuently  than  could  any 
statistics,  and  they  would  seem  to  justify  a  belief  that  Russia  will 
succeed  in  cariying  out  her  program  by  sheer  force  of  her  faith  in  her- 
self.    The  program  involves  an  expenditure  on  industrial  and  agricultur- 
al developm.ent  during  the  next  five  years  of  about  eight  billion  dol- 
lars.    It  contemplrotes  increasing  the  production  of  iron  from  3,280,000 
to  10,000,000  tons  by  1933;  to  double  the  present  annual  output  of 
37,500,000  tons  of  coal  and  of  80,000,000  barrels  of  oil.     It  provides 
for  trebling  the  production  of  electric  power  and  for  creating  a  new 
chemical  industry  with  the  erection  of  extensive  plants  for  the  m.anu- 
facture  of  fertilizers.     The  m^oney  required  for  these  vast  expenditures 
will  be  derived  in  part  from  taxation  but  ^jrincipally  from  acciimulated 
profits  of  industry  under  G-overnment  control,  which  profits  will  natur- 
ally increase  in  proportion  to  the  expansion  of  industry..." 

league  on  C.  C.  Teague,  member  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  at  the  round- 

Farm  table  discussion  before  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States 

Board  meeting  at  Coluii:bus,  Ohio,  yesterday,  said:  "...It  is  three  months  to-da;;-, 

since  the  Federal  Farm  Board  hrd  its  first  m.eeting  and  I  shall  attem.pt 
to  give  you  a  little  picture  of  some  of/,the.  problems  that  have  confront- 
ed tne  board  and  some  of  its  plans  in  iWlt^^^Wo^ikixnt%li-£§  S^fef- 
fectlYe,    The  act  is  novel;  certainly  some  features  of  it  are  experi- 
mental.   A  considerable  portion  of  the  time  of  the  board  has  been  given 
over  to  attemipting  to  interpret  the  law  and  to  determine  policies  and 
to  try  to  find  how  this  fund  can  be  most  effectively  utilized  to  ac- 
complish what  the  board  considers  the  primary  object  of  the  act,  namely, 
the  building  in  this  country  of  a  system  of  f armer-oy/ned  -and-cont rolled 
cooperative  marketing  organizations  for  the  marketint,'  of  the  agricultur- 
al products  of  the  country  and  to  as  nearly  as  possible  prevent  and  con- 
trol su.rpluBes,  v/hich  are  the  source  of  much  of  the  dif f  iculty . .  .The 
board  proposes  to  contact  with  the  various  agricultural  groups  through-- 
out  the  entire  United  States  along  this  same  line  (cooperatives)  as 
rapidly  as  possible.    To  do  this  it  proposes  to  expand  its  departrjients 
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as  raacli  as  necessary.     The  economic  and  service  departments  will  be  ex- 
panded so  as  to  contact  agricultural  producing  groups  as  rapidly  as 
possible.     It  proposes  to  study  th.e  supply  and  demand  condition  of  the 
agricultural  industry,  to  study  the  present  cooperative  set-ups,  to  as- 
sist in  consolidation  into  national  marketing  organizations  and  to  help 
organize  and  expand  them  until  the  various  agricultural  groups  will  oe 
in  position  to  control  better  the  flow  of  their  product  to  market  and  tc 
exercise  a  bet ter.  bargaining  X-^ower  in  its  sale  and  be  able  to  influence 
the  farmers  in  their  production  programs,  so  as  to  prevent  so  far  as 
possible  overproduction.     In  order  to  do  this  it  is  going  to  rec[uirc  th< 
mobilization  of  all  of  the  forces  of  the  federal  and  State  governments 
that  directly  touch  agriculture.     It  will  require  the  cooperation  of  th* 
Agricultural  Extension  Service,   in  which  organization  there  are  5,700 
trained  men  in  agriculture,  v/ho  are  novi  in  touch  with  the  farmer  and 
his  producing  problem  o.nd  who  have  his  confidence.     It  will  be  necessar;^ 
to  have  the  cooperation  of  the  Land  G-mnt  Colle.  es  and  the  agricultural 
colleges  of  the  country.    Preliminary  conferences  have  been  held  with 
both  of  these  groups  with  a  most  sympathetic  attitude  on  the  part  of 
their  representatives  and  the  assurance  that  everything  possible  will 
be  done  to  be  helpful.     It  will  also  be  necessary'-  to  have  the  coopera- 
tion of  businessmen  everywhere  and  of  groups  such  as  the  United  Sta.tes 
Chamber  of  Commerce  represents.     This  agricultural  problem  is  not  one 
that  can  be  solved  over  night.    Much  of  it  is  of  a  long-time  nature, 
but  if  all  of  the  various  groups  tiiat  touch  the  farmer  will  take  an 
interest  in  this  program,   I  venture  to  predict  that  the  progress  of 
cooperative  marketing  will  bo  much  faster  in  the  future  than  it  has 
been  in  the  past." 

"Three  hiindred  producers  of  turkeys  arc  served  by  the  Judith 
ing    Basin  Poultry'-  Growers  Association,  Stanford,  Mont.,  a  cooperative 

formed  in  1927.     So.les  of  turkeys  for  the  1928-29  season  amounted  to 
$45,000."   (Press,  Oct.  14.) 
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Section  3 
MRKET  QUOTATIONS 

Farm 

oducts  Octo'oer  15 — Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and  vealers:  Steers  (llOO- 

1500  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $13.25  to  $16,25;  cov/s,  good  and  choice 
$8.65  to  $11;    heifers  (850  lbs.  dovm)  good  and  choice  $13.50  to  $15; 
vealers,  good  and  choice  $12,50  to  $15.50;  feeder  and  stocker  cattle 
steers,  -ood  and  choice  $10.25  to  $11.75;  heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350 
lbs.)  medi-ara,  good  and  choice  $9,15  to  $10;  light  lights  (130-130  lbs.) 
medi-am  to  choice  $9.15  to  $10;  slaughter  pigs  (90-150  lbs.)  medium, 
good  and  choice  $9  to  $9,85  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  ex- 
cluded fron  above  quotations) .     Slaughter  sheep  and  lambs:     lambs,  good 
and  choice  (84  lbs.  down)  $12.50  to  $13.50;  feeding  lambs  (rarige  stock) 
medium  to  choice  $11  to  $13,35. 

October  future  contracts  on  the  Kev/  York  Cotton  Exchar^ge  de- 
clined 2  points  to  18.09^2^,  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  8  points 
to  17.87$^,  and  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  12  points  to  17.98^.  The 
avera.ge  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets  declined 
1  point  to  17. 48^^  per  lb.     On  the  same  day  one  year  ago  the  price  stood 
at  18,58f/. 

Grain  prices:     No. 2  red  winter  wheat  Kansas  City  $1.30  to  $1,32; 
No. 2  :-ard  winter  (12-3-^  protein)  Kansas  City  $1.21  to  $1.25;  No. 2  hard 
winter  (not  on  protein  basis)  Chicago  $1.29f ;  No. 3  mixed  corn  Minne- 
apolis 88  to  89^^;  Kansas  City  91-g-  to  92^^;  No. 3  yellow  corn  Chicago 
96  to  96^$^;  Minneapolis  90  to  91?;  Kansas  City  92-|  to  93^$^;  Nc.3  white 
oats  Chicago  45^-  to  46-|{zJ;  MinneaTDolis  42f  to  43i-^^;  Kansas  City  45-|  to 
46^^. 

Maine  sacked  Green  Mountain  potatoes  sold  at  $2.65  to  $3  per 
100  pounds  in  eastern  markets;  mostly  $2.30-$2.35  f.o.b.  Presque  Isle. 
Wisconsin  sacked  Round  l^Jhites  brought  $2.40-$2.65  carlot  sales  in 
Chicago;  $2,30~$2,40  f.o.b.  Waupaca.    New  York  sacked  yellow  onions 
ranged  $1.75-$2.25  per  100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  $1.55-$1.60  f.o.b. 
Rochester.    Midwestern  yellows  $1.25-$2.25  per  100-pound  sack  in  con- 
suming centers.    Neiv  York  Danish  type  cabbage  ranged  $24- $3 5  bulk  per 
ton  in  terminal  markets;  $18-$20  f.o.b.  Rochester.    New  York  Wealthy 
apples  sold  at  $6,50  per  barrel  in  New  York  City;  Mcintosh  at  $7.50'-$8. 
Michigan  Rhode  Island  Greenings  $2,25-$2,50  per  bushel  basket  in 
Chicago, 

Wiiolesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  vvere: 
92  score,  4G|{(^;  91  score,  45-g-^^;  90  score,  "io-^^. 

TrJholesa.le  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York  were: 
Flats,  24:^<p  to  25^;  Single  Daisies,  24  to  24^fJ;  Young  Americas,  24-^jz^  to 
25^.   (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service.  Office  of  Information.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
*conomic  aspects.  Apr  roval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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FABM  RESIAHCH  The  press  to-day  reports  that  a  delegation  representing 

FUMD  ASICED         thirty- three  farm,  industrial  and  commercial  organizations,  headed 
"by  Chester  H«.  Gray,  Washington  representative  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  told  President  Hoover  yesterday  that  unless  more 
adequate  appropriations  are  granted  "by  Congress  for  fact-finding  research  into  many 
agricultural  prohlems,  the  farm  relief  program  could  not  he  expected  to  be  as  help- 
ful as  the  present  situation  demanded.    The  delegation  was  presented  "by  Senator 
Allen  of  Kansas  and  urged  the  President  to  approve  an  item  of  $5,000,000  in  the 
next  budget  for  research  "by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  into  farm  problems.  The 
report  says:"  Pollcv/ir^  the  conference  with  the  President,  Mr..  Gray  declared  that 
the  Federal  Farm  Board  is  daily  confronted  with  the  need  of  reliable  information, 
ranging  from  the  cost  of  production  to  possible  markets  for  farm  products..." 


FE¥IT  FLY  FUHD  The  press  to-day  says:  "President  Hoover  yesterday  assured 

Senator  Fletcher  of  Florida  that  the  Government  will  provide  ade- 
quate funds  to  eradicate  the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly,  the  Senator 
announced  after  a  conference  at  the  I'Thite  House.    He  was  accompanied  by  Peter  0. 
Znight  of  Tampa,  Fla.,  advisory  counsel  for  the  Florida  Citrus  Growers. .. .Mr, 
Znight  declared  that  the  appropriation  of  $26,000,000  recommended  by  Secretary 
Hyde  for  eradication  of  the  fly  should  be  passed  as  an  emergency  measure  upon  the 
convening  of  Congress  in  December,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  interruption  of 
the  fight  to  wipe  out  the  pest  in  his  State." 


SEIIATE  COUFlElvIS  Confiiroation  of  the  eight  men  selected  by  President  Hoover 

FARM  BOAPJD         to  administer  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  was  voted  overwhelming- 
ly  yesterday  by  the  Senate,  according  to  the  press  to-day. 


m  YORK  MILK  The  New  York  Times  to-day  reports  that  a  blanket  indictment 

charging  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade  was  returned  yesterday 
against  Larry  Fay  and  140  members  of  the  New  York  Milk  Chain  As- 
sociation, Inc.,  of  which  he  was  president.     Limediately  after  the  return  of  the 
.indictment  by  the  additional  October  grand  jury.  Judge  Max  S.  Levine  in  General 
Sessions  issued  bench  warrants  for  all  of  those  named.    The  association  was  in- 
cluded in  the  indictment. 


CHICAGO  Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce  for  October  14  reports  that 

MEETINGS  the  annual  convention  of  the  Institute  of  American  Meat  Packers 

will  open  on  Friday  and  continue  through  the  first  part  of  the 
following  week.    This  will  be  followed  by  the  trade  practices  con- 
ference called  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Hyde  and  the  meeting  of  the  cooperative 
livestock  agencies  summoned  by  the  Federal  Farm  Board, 
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Section  2 

Brazilian  Alan  H.  Temple  is  the  author  of  "Is  Brazil's  Cofxee  Defease 

Coffee         Breaking  Down?"  in  Coraiierce  and  Pina/nce  for  October  16.    He  saj's  in 
part:   "Is  it  possible  that  txie  sensatiorial  declines  in  the  price  of 
coffee  in  Brazil  and  Hew  York  last  v;eek  marked  tne  beginning  of  the 
breakdown  of  the  elaborate  machinery  which  Brazil  has  built  up  for  the 
purpose  of  roaintainin,,  coffee  prices, — of  the-  whole  system  of  control 
known  as  'the  defense  of  coffee.'     Elaborate  methods  of  commodity  price 
control  have  enjoyed  a  considerable  vogue  since  the  v/ar.     In  one  or  two 
cases  they  have  been  moderately  successful.     In  oth.r  cases,  notably 
the  Stevenson  plan  under  which  Great  Britain  sought  to  maintain  rubber 
prices,   ohoy  have  broken  down  completely.     The  Brazilian  scheme  is  in 
many  v/s.ys  the  most  daring  and  involved  of  all.    And  the  entire  coffe.. 
trade  has  watched  its  workings  closely.     The  mo?.t  common  attitude  araon: 
roast  :.,rs  and  distributors  in  the  United  States  has  been  that  Brazil  was 
playing  v:it::  fire,  and  tlffiit  anyone  who  played  with  her  would  be  burned, 
. .  .  Tno  iror.icdiste  cause  of  the  decline  v/8.s  tho  withdrawal  of  Brazilian 
support  from  the  contract  markets  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Santos.  The 
r'-o.son  for  the  withdrawal  of  this  support  v/as  simply  that  the  position 
of  the  Defense  Committee  had  bccomo  untena.blc.    Fir?t,   its  support  of 
futures  had  held  that  market  at  a  premiura  over  the  actual  price  of 
cofiGG  which  could  no  lon^.er  be  sustained;  second,  its  financial  re- 
sources wore  overstrained.    Brazil's  defense  plan  is  simple  in  concep- 
tion.    It  involves  the  restriction  of  receipts  from  the  interior  at  the 
exporting  ports,   so  that  there  is  never  an  excess  supply  of  coffee 
available  to  offer  for  export.     To  'make  this  restriction  possible  Brazil 
has  built  warehouses  in  the  interior.     She  makes  loans  to  the  growers 
upon  the  coffee  received  at  those  warehouses.     Tne  success  of  this  plan 
must  depend,  of  course,  upon  the  ability  to  raise  large  sums  of  money 
to  carrs"  "tke  coffee  stored  in  the  warehouses,  and  also  upon  holding 
the  coopera,tion  of  the  growers  and  of  the  separate  States  which  make 
up  the  Brazilian  commonwealth.     Thes.e  are  the  two  weak  spots  along 
v;hich  the  defense  structure  may  eventually  crack,  especially  as  money 
is  nov;  so  dear  and  Brazil  economically  is  in  a  depressed  condition. 
But  the  greatest  difficulty  of  the  defense  system  is  even  ..lore  funda- 
mental.    It  is  simply  the  working  of  the  first  principle  upon  which  a 
classical  economist  surveying  the  scheme  would  put  his  finger.  That 
is,  the  ^.maintenance  of  the  price  overst imulc^.tes  production...." 


British  An  editorial  in  The  Farmers'  Gazette  (Dublin)  for  October  5 

Beef  says:  "Actual  imports  of  beef  and  beef  products  into  Great  Britain 

Grading        in  1928  reached  the  round  figure  of  almost  11,500,000  cwt.,  easily 

the  greater  part  of  which  consisted  of  chilled  beef.     Of  the  meat  sold 
in  London  itr.clf ,  only  20  per  cent  is  British,  and  barely  11  per  cent 
of  beef.     Tliose  fev;  facts  serve  to  indicate  the  extent  of  the  competi- 
tion which  confronts  the  home  meat  producer  across-Channel ;  and  they 
explain  o,lso  the  .anxiety  of  the  British  Government  to  assist  agricul- 
ture by  instituting  a  system  of  grading  and  marking  for  British  beef. 
A  beginning  is  being  m.ade  in  Birmingham  and  London;  and  if  the  scheme 
shows  good  results  in  these  centers  its  early  extension  to  other  im- 
portant areas  m.ay  be  safely  assumed. ,. Tlie  British  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture is  detcrm.ined  to  secure  a  fair  trdal  for  the  system  of  grading  and 
marking  homiO-produced  "beef.     The  apathy  of  the  consumer  and  the  veiled 
hostility  of  the  meat  retailers  add  considerably  to  the  difficulties  in 
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the  v/ay ;  b"u.t  if  the  farmer  does  his  ovm  part  intelligently  and  consist- 
ently success  should  not  be  impossible. . .The  Irish  producer  is  on  ex- 
actly the  same  plane  as  his  fellow  in  Great  Britain  in  regard  to  these 
matters.    The  interests  of  farmers  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel  are 
closely  inter-linked  and  the  success  of  the  meat  grading  experiment  is 
likely  to  have  results  as  beneficial  to  Irish  cattle- raisers  as  to 
Britisli  stock-feeders." 

( 

Consumers'  "W:iat  may  imppcn  in  an  industry  when  the  r^-al  needs  of  the  con- 

Needs  sumer  are  analyzed  and  a  product  devised  to  meet  those  rociuirements  a,s 

efficiently  and  as  economically  as  possible  is  illustrated  by  a  develop- 
ment in  the  electric  range  business.    A  pov/er  company  in  the  Middle 
West  decided  that  more  electric  current  would  be  consumed  if  more  elec- 
tric ranger,  could  be  sold,  and  more  ranges  could  be  sold,  the  company' 
argued,   if  the  price  was  brought  dovm  and  a  more  efficient  device  pro- 
vided.    The  job  was  turned  over  to  an  engineer  with  instructions  to  de- 
sign a  ra,n^  e  that  could  be  built  on  a  mass-production  basis  and  to  ig- 
nore a.11  ei.isting  conceptions  of  miat  an  electric  stove  should  be.  The 
result  was  a  range  to  be  sola  for  $75  which  was  faster  and  more  econon>- 
ical  in  operation.    And  now  a  comparjy  has  been  organized  to  handle  the 
product,  v.dth  a  daily  output  of  100  and  shipments  already  have  been 
made  to  more  than  eighty  power  companies  throughout  the  country.  The 
i^ower  Gompar-.y  pioneered  this  move  in  order  to  sell  more  current.  Its 
action  was  si^.i'-ii  icant  of  the  new  order  in  business  which  sees  a  public 
need  and  undertakes  to  meet  that  need  in  the  most  economical  and  effi- 
cient wa.y  possible  through  research  and  practical  or iginality , .  .More 
will  probably  be  seen  of  such  developments  in  trade  and  industry.  Tlie 
great  cl-ain  syrtcms  already  have  used  the  m^ethod  of  finding  what  the 
public  VvTntc-  ani  either  making  it  or  having  it  supplied.     Other  large 
distributers  arc  following  suit.     Raw  m.atcrial  dealers  and  those  sup- 
plying producers'  goods  ar^^  also  likely  to  use  the  plan."  (N.Y. Times.) 

Corporation  An  editorial  in  Tiio  Daily  Argus-Leader  (Sioux  Falls,  S.Dak.) 

"arming       for  October  9  says:  "Yfiieclcr  McMillen,  editor  of  Farm,  and  Fireside, 

believcL->  thr  t  the  iivay  to  farm  reli'^f  lies  in  reduced  costs  of  produc- 
tion.   The  farm  population,  he  sc.ys,  is  too  large  to  be  maintained  on 
a  prospcrouf.  basis  under  pi  escnt  m.-^thods  of  operation. ,  .Several  cor- 
poration farm  strings  are  now  in  operation  in  the  United  States.  Their 
results  li  st  year  were  fairly  satisfactor;;,'" .     We  recall  one  in  northern 
lor^d.  waere  net  profits  represented  a  return  of  9  per  cent  on  the  invest- 
ment.   TiO  figures  are  available  for  this  year's  business  though  the 
dry  weather  may  have  produced  serious  difficulties  in  some  sections. 
The  a,rg'Lij;:ent  cost  frequently  advanced  against  corporation  farming  cen- 
ters about  the  destruction  of  the  individual  independence  of  the  farm^ 
sr..    McMillen' s  sto.tcment  that  better  profits  on  the  farms  will  induce 
the  best  of  the  farm  youth  to  rema,in  on  the  farms  is  interesting. 
Whether  or  not  it  is  accurately  based  is  a  different  q.uestion.  'Eiis 
will  depend  upon  the  treatnent  accorded  to  individual  farm  managers  by 
the  corporations  in  charge.     The  ideal  farm,  corporation  is  that  which 
is  conducted  on  a  profit-sharing  basis.    A  few  of  those  now  in  existenci 
do  this.    Others  do  not.     Corporations,  it  is  likely,  can  reduce  farm 
costs.    Large  buying  power,   intercharige  of  eq.uipment  and  improved  mar- 
keting arc  fca.tures  tending  in  this  direction.     Corporation  farming, 
at  first  thought,  seems  foreign  to  the  tradition  of  individual 
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agri cultural  independence.    But  we  should  b  e  slow  to  condenm  anything 
tliat  will  bring  greater  prosperity  to  the  farms.    The  question  lies  in 
whether  or  not  the  prosperity  will  "be  eQ-ually  divided.     It  may  mean  just 
prosperity  for  the  owners  of  the  corporation  and  not  for  the  operators 
of  the  farms.     If  the  actual  farmers  enjoy  a  part  ownership  and  a  conse- 
quent share  in  the  profits,  this  disadvantage  will  be  eliminated." 

Dairy  An  editorial  in  The  Pacific  Dairy  Review  (San  Francisco)  for 

Industry      October  says:  "0.  E.  Reed,  Chief  of  the  United  States  Sureau  of  Dairy 
Industry,  come  into  the  West  not  long  ago  and,  depart in^:,  left  some 
useful  tho-'oghts  behind  him.     There  are  22,000,000  dairy  cows  in  the 
United  States  and  the  average  production  per  cow  is  4,600  pounds- of  m.ilk 
yearly.     Bat  the  cows  in  dairy  herd  improvement  associations  have  an 
average  yield  of  7,457  pounds  of  milk  each  year.    So  Reed  has  figured 
out  tiis.t  if  all  the  cows  in  the  United  States  could  ecraa.l  the  average 
already  achieved  v/ithin  the  herd  improvement  associations  then  14,000," 
000  cows  could  do  the  work  for  which  22,000,000  now  are  required.  We 
take  this  to  mean  that  the  dairy  industry  of  the  United  States  is  en- 
cumbered v.ith  8,000,000  inefficient  cows.    And  that  burden  falls  not 
against  the  production  division  only  for  part  of  it  passes  on  to  the 
shoulders  of  manufacture  and  distribution.     Dairy  manufacture  and  dairy 
distribution  are  efficiently  organized.     The  inefficient s  can  not  long 
compete.    Wlien  one  plant  or  dealer: has  to  use  three  men  for  the  same 
work  that  a  competitor  can  carry  on  with  two,  there  soon  is  another 
failure  in  the  dairy  industry  and  one  more  firm  or  organization  passes 
out  of  the  picture.    But  there  are  many  thousands  of  dairy  farming 
projects,  carried  on  for  years,  v/here  three  cows  are  used  to  produce 
the  mill:  that  two  efficient  cows  would  give.     Statistics  show  that  this 
condition  is  not  so  general  west  of  the  Rocl^y  Mountains  as  it  is  to  the 
eastward.    But  the  lest  has  a  great  task  before  it — a  task  in  which  the 
manufacturer  and  distributor,  as  well  as  the  producer,  have  a  part," 


Section  3 

Department  An  editorial  in  American  ITut  Journal  for  October  says:  "Worthy 

of  Agri-      of  special  emphasis  and  hearty  indorsement  is  the  following  observation 
culture       by  J,  Hill  rullilcve,  prominent  Louisianan,  noted  cotton  planter  a^nd 
pecan  grower,  in  the  course  of  an  address  at  the  Ardmore,  Qkla. ,  con- 
vention of  the  National  Pecan  Association:     'The  Federal  Government 
through  its  proper  bureau  or  bureaus  lias  recently  established  a  Federal 
Research  Station,  and  has  placed  the  proper  persons  in  the  district, 
centered  at  Shroveport,  La.,  for  the  study  of  pecan-growing  in  its  m.any 
ramif icationsn  *^nd  this  proves,  if  nothir-g  else  does,  that  pecan  grow- 
ing is  an  industr;^'-  and  is  a  safe,  practical  and  reliable  form,  of  agri- 
culture; that  it  has  grown  to  such  proportions  that  it  needs  and  de- 
serves governmiental  recognition  and  assistance.     I  am  convinced  that 
this  step  in  itself  is  epochal.    To  have  our  Goverrmaent '  s  indorsement 
is  assuring,  encouraging  and  of  untold  benefit  to  every  single  man  who 
owns  a  pecan  tree  or  a  pecan  orchard.     It  gives  us  reco:;:,nition  that  we 
deserve,  and  recognition  that  we  can  logically  write  down  as  a  trading 
or  cor-imercial  asset.     I  confidently  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the 
Federal  land  banks,  the  loan  companies  and  the  banks  of  the  country  as 
well  as  the  county  assessors  will  be  able  to  ride  or  walk  over  a  pecan 
orchard  and  give  it  its  proper  appraisal." 
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IVlAEi'^IT'^UOTilTIGIJS 

Parm 

Products  Octo'oer  16 — Grain  prices:     Uo.2  hard  winter  wheat  il2^fo  protein) 

Kansas  City  $1.20  to  $1.22;  110.2  h,-',rd  winter  (not  on  protein  hasis) 
Chicago  $1.27-|  to  $1.28f;  Ho. 3  mixed  corn  Chicago  96(p;  Minneapolis 
86^  to  87-;|-^;;  Kansas  City  91  to  93!^;  Uo.3  yellow  corn  Chicago  9B.^  to 
96{^;  Minneapolis  87^  to  88^^^;  Kansas  City  92-|  to  93^^^;  No. 3  white  oats 
Chicago  45|-  to  46^(p;  Minneapolis  41^  to  4lf^^;  Kansas  City  45  to  45|^, 

Octoher  future  contracts  on  the  New  .York  Cotton  Exchange  de- 
clined 8  points  to  18,01{z5,  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  3  points 
to  17,84^,  and  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  declined  2  points  to 
17,96{Z^,    The  average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated 
markets  declined  7  points  to  17,41{zJ  per  Ih,     On  the  same  day  last  year 
the  price  stood  at  19,05{^. 

Livestock  prices:    Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and  vealers;  Steers 
(1100-1500  Ids.)  good  and  choice  $13.25  to  $16.50;  cows,  good  and 
choice  $8,75  to  $11;  heifers  (850  Ihs.  down)  good  and  choice  $13.50  to 
$15.25;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $12.75  to  $15.25;  feeder  and  stocker 
cattle  steers,  good  and  choice  $10.25  to  $11.75;  heajvy  weight  hogs 
(250~350  Ihs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $9.15  to  $10;  light  lights 
(130-150  Ihs.)  medium  to  choice  $9.15  to  $9.90;  sla^hter  pigs  (90-130 
Ihs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $9  to  $9.85  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roast- 
ing pigs  excluded  from  aloove  quotations).    Slaughter  sheep  and  lamhs: 
Lambs,  good  and  choice  (84  Ihs.  down)  $12;25  to  $13.25;  feeding  lamhs 
(range  stock)  medium  to  choice  $11  to  $13.40. 

Maine  sacked  Green  Mountain  potatoes  sold  at  $2.70-$3.10  per 
100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  $2.30-$2.35  f .o.h.  Presque  Igle.  Wis- 
consin sacked  Round  Fnites  $2.40-$2.55  carlot  sales  in  Chicago; 
$2.30"$2,40  f  .o.D.  Waupaca.     New  York  Danish  ty;pe  cahbage  ranged 
$24-$35  hulk  per  ton  in  terminal  markets;  $18-$20  f .o.h.  Rochester, 
Northern  Danish  type  $28-$35  in  a  few  midwest ern  cities;  $20  f.o.h. 
Racine,  Wisconsin.    Virginia  yellow  sweet  potatoes  sold  at  $2-$3.25 
per  barrel  in  the  East.    Tennessee  Nancy  Halls  $1.10-$1,15  per  bushel 
hamper  in  Chicago.    Eastern  York  Imperial  apples  sold  at  $4.50-$4.75 
per  barrel,  in  New  York  City.    Michigan  Eiiode  Island  Greenings  $2.25- 
$2.50  per  bushel  basket  in  Chicago. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  46-|r/ ;  91  score,  45|-(zf;  90  score,  43-^^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Flats,  24f^  to  25^^;  Single  Daisies,  24  to  24^^^;  Young  Americas, 
24^^  to  25^.   (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service.  Office  of  Information.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opin'.oa  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  aSee^ing  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
fconomic  aspects.  Api  roval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  «i  importance. 
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DHB  TARI5T  BILL  The  Associated  Press  to-day  reports:   "Unless  Congress 

completes  action  on  the  tariff  Dili  at  this  special  session  it  is 
quite  unlikely  ths.t  President  Hoover  will  ask  for  such  legislation 
at  the  regular  session,  heginning  in  Eeceraher.     With  the  Senate  and  House  already 
in  deadlock  on  vital  provisions,  enactment  of  the  hill  hefore  the  special  session 
of  Congress  expires  automatically  at  noon  on  December  2  is  regarded  at  Washington 
as  practically  impossible..,," 

The  New  York  Times  to-day  says:  "Called  by  President  Hoover  to  the  lHhite 
House  yesterday  to  c-iscuss  the  fate  of  the  Sm.oot-Hawley  tariff  bill,  Senator 
Borah  later  expressed  strong  hope  that  the  measure  could  bo  finally  voted  on  in 
the  Senate  by  November  20...." 


FEDERA.L  The  press  to-day  reports:   "The  need  of  prompt  enlargcmnnt 

FAKvl  BOAED         of  the  crop  reporting  a.nd  agricultural  outlook  service  of  the 

Bureau  of  A:_r icultural  Economics  in  the  foreign  field  was  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  Secretctry  of  Agriculture  yesterday  by  the 
Federal  Parra  Board,  which  suggested  the  establ ishmiCnt  of  offices  in  ten  important 
centers  abroad,   in  charge  of  agricultural  attaches  to  be  named  to  the  embassies 
or  legations.     The  board  suggested  the  establ isliment  of  this  service  in  the  fol- 
lowing centers;  LoncLon,  Berlin,  Paris,  Marseilles,  Copenhagen,  Bucharest,  Buenos 
Aires,  Melbourne,  Johannesburg  and  Shanghai.     Hie  action  was  taken  by  the  board 
after  a  conference  v/ith  officials  of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce, 
at  which  Dean  jSdwin  F.  Gay,  Dr.  Alonzo  Taylor  and  Ashor  Hobson  presented  a  re- 
port on  the  development  and  extension  of  a  foreign  service...." 


INT3E1ATI0NAL  A  Baden-Baden  dispatch  to-day  reports:   "Full  satisfaction 

BANK  was  given  to  the  Ajnerican  delegates  in  a  veto  clause  in  the 

statutes  of  the  Bank  for  International  Settlements,  which  was  ap- 
proved by  the  organizing  committee  yc-sterdc?y.The  measure  as  passed 
provides  the  Federal  Eeserve  Bank  with  po7/er  to  protect  the  American  market  from 
unwelcome  operations  of  the  international  bank,  while  at  the  same  time  remaining 
wholly  v/ithout  association  in  any  of  the  bank's  activities.    Although  the  measure 
was  initiated  purely  to  protect  American  national  interests,  it  has  been  so  v/orded 
as  to  provide  an  additional  safeguard  to  all  countries  of  the  world,  regardless 
of  whether  they  are  members  of  the  international  bank...." 


NEW  YORK  The  New  York  Times  of  October  17  says:  "Members  of  the 

PRODUCE  M'lrket  Truckmen's  Associa,tion,  whose  recent  agreement  with  commis— 

DELIVERY  sion  merchants  banning  produce  deliveries  in  private  trucks  drew 

protests  from  farmers,   truck  operators  and  agricultural  officials 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  heard  their  critics  air  their  griev- 
ances on  Wednesda.y  and  agreed  to  continue  suspension  of  the  ban  for  another  week, 
II 

«  •  • 
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Section  2 

Business  An  editorial  in  The  Wall  St.  Journal  for  October  17  says: 

Condition    "Condition  of  industry  throu^liout  the  country  at  the  present  time  is 
slightly  Detter  than  a  year  ago,   says  the  annual  trade  review  of  the 
Natioiml  Association  of  Manufacturers,  as  presented  at  its  annual  meet- 
ing.    Sone  individual  industries  are  reported  as  showing,  declines  from 
their  condition  of  a  year  ago.    But  taking  industry  as  a  whole,  there 
is  a  gain.     The  facts  set  forth  in  the  report  show  that  fundamental 
conditions  are  sound,     Tiiis  report  covers  conditions  up  to  October  4. 
There  were  twenty- three  classifications  of  basic  industries.     Of  these, 
twelve  are  reported  as  on  the  favorable  side,  three  standing  about 
where  they  v;ere  a  year  ago  and  eight  show  a  shading  off.     Of  the-se 
eight,  l"L;xiber  and  ceram.ics  are  the  most  pessimistic  both  as  to  the 
past  and  the  immedia.te  future.     The  others  of  this  groiip  include  furni- 
ture, paints,  rubber,  chemicaltj,   steel  and  automobiles.     Put  a  look  at 
some  of  these  does  not  disclose  anything  unsound.     It  is  well  to  look 
at  wnat  is  classed  as  unfavorable,  to  know  the  v/orst.     Steel  and  au- 
tomobiles are  among  the  ranking  indut-^tries  and  this  report  does  not 
show  anything  pessimistic  regarding  them.     In  the  automobile  group 
2  pei"  cent  repoi'ted  business  at  present  poor,   compared  v/ith  1  per  cent 
a  year  aj^o;  as  for  the  winter,  none  reports  the  outlook  poor,  31  per 
cent  fair,   55  per  cent  good  and  14  per  cent  excellent.     llien  it  is  re- 
membered that  in  the  first  nine  months  of  this  year  production  was 
equal  to  tlic  full  twelve  months  oi  1928,   it  should  not  be  surprising 
if  there  were  a  slight  decline  in  activity  at  this  time.     They  arc  not 
carryin^-  large  ^.tocks  and  employment  is  running  ahead  oi  a  year  ago. 
Steel  shows  a  recession  from  a  year  ago.     But  of  the  companies  report- 
ing only  2  per  cent  call  their  present  business  poor  against  5  per 
cent  a  yce.r  ago.     Not  one.  of  them  reports  the  outlook  for  the  winter 
as  loss  than  fair,  some  call  it  ^ood,  and  others  excellent.  Increased 
employment  is  reported  by  76  per  cent  of  them,  and  wage   increases  oir 
87  per  cent. . . " 

Pox  Farming  There  are  approxim^ately  50,000  silver  foxes  in  Norway,  accord- 

in  Norway    ing  to  a  report  fromi  Trade  Commissioner  G-udrun  Carlson,  Oslo,  Norway, 
to  the  Dei^artm.ent  of  Commerce.     The  value  of  breeding  foxes  per  pair 
is  estimi:i,ted  at  3,000  to  4,000  kroner.     Total  value  of  the  investment 
is  estimated  at  50,000,000  kroner. (Press,  Oct.  15.) 

The  press  of  October  17  reports  that  President  Hoover  is 
understood  to  have  decided  upon  Dr.  Harry  A.  Garfield,  president  of 
William.s  Collee,e,  as  chairinan  of  the  prospect  iA^e  commission  to  study 
the  advisability  of  turning  over  surface  rights  of  Federal  lands  to 
the  several  Sta,tes. 

Jersey  Cow  An  editorial  in  The  Pacific  Dairy  Review  for  October  says: 

Record  "Idaho  Toronto  Hopeful  645,795,  a  Jersey  cow  owned  by  the  University 
of  Idaho,  has  Just  been  awarded  a  silver  medal  by  the  American  Jersey 
Cattle  Club  for  having  completed  a  record  of  542.85  pounds  of  butter- 
fa.t  in  305  days  at  the  age  of  3  years  and  5  months.  She  exceeded  the 
medal  re^Luirem.ents  by  35  pounds  of  butterfat  and  the  requirements  for 
entry  into  the  Register  of  Merit  by  138  pounds  of  butterfat.  This  is 
the  fourth  cow  in  Idaho  to  qualify  for  the  silver  medal  honor,  t-wo  of 
the  four  being  bred  and  tested  by  the  University  of  Idaho." 
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Schilling  A  Des  Moines  dispatch  to  the  press  of  Octoljer  17  reports: 

on  Market-  "Organization  of  agriculture  into  the  liiggest  business  of  all  Toy  co- 
ing  Act        operation  instead  of  competition  among  farmers  wgs  advocated  last 

night  Tdj-  William  I\  Schilling,  dairy  member  of  the  federal  Farm  Board, 
before  the  Catholic  Eural  Life  Conference  at  Des  Moines.  'Stores, 
banks,  all  the  other  fellows  ore  organizing,'  he  declared.     'The  real 
competitor  of  the  farmer  is  another  farmer,  and  only  by  stopping  this 
competition  can  the  agriculturalist  take  advantage  of  opportunities  of 
the  new  Federal  law.     We  are  not  going  to  loan  money  to  competitive 
organizcit  ions  to  finance  them  in  fighting  against  each  other.  'fecn 
the  farmerc  get  together  in  local  cooperative  associations,  merge 
these  into  State  or  regional  groups  and  then  organize  and  own  national 
marketing  ajicncies,  they  can  manage  their  affairs  to  their  advanta.gc,  ' 
he  declared." 

Sugar  Sugar  for  October  says:   "S-agar  is  on  the  upgrade.  Since 

June  11  when  the  raw  market  touched  its  lowest  level  there  has  been 
an  advance  of  f ive-eigaths  of  a  cent  a  pound  in  New  York  and  similar 
gains  in  European  and  Far  Eastern  ma.rkets.     Five-eighths  of  a  cent  a 
pound  is  regarded  as  a  fairly  good  profit  under  normal  conditions. 
The  difficulty  is  that  at  its  low  point  sUt;'ar  was  sellin-;^  below  the 
cost  of  production  of  many  companies.    A  further  rise  in  prices  is 
needed  to  put  the  industry  in  a  comfortable  position  and  most  market 
observers  agree  that  continued  improvement  is  in  prospect.     Yvith  no 
increase  in  production  in  sight  for  the  coming  year  and  a  continuation 
of  the  stea.dy  growth  in  consumption  demand  will  have  an  opportunity 
that  has  been  lacking  for  the  past  few  seasons  of  catching  up  v/ith 
supply, " 

fneat  Move-  An  editorial  in  The  Wall  St.  Journal  for  October  16  says: 

ment  "For  the  week  ending  October  5,  Bradstreet's  rei^orts  an  increase  of 

about  2,000,000  bushels  in  the  visible  supply  of  wheat  in  the  United 
States.     Including  the  Pacific  coast,  this  brings  the  total  visible  to 
206,900,000  bushels,  compared  with  124,500,000  a  year  ago.     It  is 
doubtful  if  the  visible  is  as  much  of  a.  price-making  influence  as  it 
is  generally  credited  with  being,  but  it  does  reflect  the  m.ovement, 
and  the  present  figures  show  that  consumers  are  not  taking  wheat  as 
rapidly  as  it  is  being  sent  to  market.     But  if  we  look  a  little  fur- 
ther v;e  shall  find  that  it  is  not  from  lack  of  consumer  demand,  but 
from  cur  idea  of  value.     ?Jheat  is  going  into  the  export  trade  in  good 
volume,  even  if  we  are  not  supplying  our  normal  sh;ire  of  it.    A  year 
ago  v;e  made  the  error  of  plaxing  a  higher  value  on  our  wheat  than  did 
the  importing  countries.    They  turned  to  other  producers  with  large 
supplies  aind-  v/e  ended  our  crop  season  on  June  30  with  a.n  unusual  carry- 
over of  old  Y\rheat.    Argentina  and  Australia  are  still  selling  wheat  in 
Liverpool  much  below  our  prices.    Purchasers  of  wheat  will  naturally 
take  yv'Hat  Argentina  has  to  offer  so  long  as  it  undersells  the  United 
States.     Yfnen  that  supply  is  exliausted  they  v/ill  turn  to  whatever  other 
countries  have  vvheat  to  sell  and  will  buy  from  those  y^ho  sell  cheapest. 
It  nov,'  looks  as  if  the  United-  States  and  Canada  v/ill  be  the  main  source 
of  supplies  for  the  last  half  of  the  present  crop  year.    Drought  has 
cut  the  yields  of  the  southern  hemisphere  countries,  but  to  wha^t  ex- 
tent is  not  yet  loaown..." 
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Depart-  An  editorial  in  The  Washington  Post  for  OctoDer  16  says:  "Hews 

ment  of        emanating  from  the  textile  industry  in  recent  months  has  been  gloomy. 
Agricul-      For  the  past  several  years  development  of  the  industry  has  teen  held 
ture  in  check  largely  because  people  have  not  been  consuming  as  much  cotton 

goods  as  the  factories  were  capable  of  manufacturing.     This  condition 
reached  a  crisis  in  the  South  and  the  current  labor  difficulties  there, 
are  an  indirect  result.     Through  this  picture  there  appears,  however, 
a  ray  of  lit.ht*    A  committee  composed  of  representatives  of  the  Depart- 
mients  of  Agriculture  and  Conxnerce  and  the  textile  industry  has  been 
dili;jently  studying  new  uses  for  cotton.     It  is  now  in  a  position  to 
report  that  the  first  seven  months  of  this  year  witnessed  an  increase 
of  20  per  cent  in  the  consumption  of  finished  cotton  goods.  Members 
of  the  committee  believe  this  reflects  a  new  interest  in  cotton  appar- 
el for  v/om-en.     They  have  likewise  surveyed  the  field  of  men's  clothing 
and  found  encouraging  evidence  that  the  consumption  in  this  field  also 
can  be  increased.     The  attack  of  the  committee  in  1930  will  be  aimed 
at  the  male  v^hose  consumption  of  cotton  goods  is  riot  deemed  satisfac-4~ 
tory.   It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  Washington  traffic  department 
is  contributing  to  the  relief  of  the  textile  industry.     That  contribu- 
tion consists  of  experimentation  with  cotton  for  street  markers  in 
place  of  i^aint.     The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  is  doing  its 
bit  by  experimenting  with  cotton  bags  for  shipment  of  foodstuffs.  The 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics  is  studying  ironing  processes  to  enable  laun- 
dries and  housewives  to  put  an  excellent  finish  on  cotton  textiles. 
The  Bureau  of  Chemdstry  and  Soils  is  trying  to  devise  means  of  making 
cotton  more  resistant  to  fire,  water  and  weather.    Finally,  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  is  working  on  such  problems  as  draping  q.ualities 
and  heat  conductivity  of  cotton.     With  such  an  array  of  talent  it 
would  be  surprising  if  something  were  not  done  for  the  industry.  The 
textile  industry  is  badly  in  need  of  such  a  stimulus.  Continued 
strong  dem.and  for  cotton  goods  would  be  certain  to  have  an  effect  on 
the  difficulties  of  the  southern  mdlls.     But  wl'iat  effect  yiill  it  have 
on  wool  and  silk  consumption?    These  industries  will  not  yield  to  the 
gains  of  cotton  without  a  struggle*    Vigorous  campaigns  to  extend  the 
use  of  all  fabrics  are  to  be  expected," 
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MARKET  CiUO  TAT  IONS 

Farm 

Products  Octolier  17 — Livestock  prices:  Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and 

vealers;  steers  (1100-1500  Tos.)  good  and  choice  $13.50  to  $16.50; 
cows,  good  and  choice  $8.75  to  $11;  heifers  (850  Ihs.  down)  good  and 
choice  $13.50  to  $15.25;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $12.75  to  $15.50; 
feeder  and  stocker  cattle  steers,  jood  and  choice  $10.25  to  $11.75; 
heav;^-  weight  hogs  (250-350  Ihs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $9  to  $9.75; 
light  lights  (130-160  Ihs.)  medium  to  choice  $9  to  $9.70;  slaughter 
pigs  (90^130  Ihs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $8.85  to  $9.60  (soft  or 
oily  hogs  and  roarsting  pigs  e.-rcluded  from,  ahove  quotations).  Slaughte 
sheep  and  lamhs:  Lamhs,  good  and  choice  (84  Ihs.  down)  $12.25  to 
$13.25;  feeding  lamhs  (range  stock)  medi-um  to  choice  $11  to  $13.40. 

Octoher  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  de- 
clined 23  points  to  17.78i^,on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  18 
points  to  17.56{z?.     To.e  average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10 
designated  markets  declined  16  points  to  17. 25^*^  per  Ih.     On  the  same 
day  one  year  ago  the  price  stood  at  18.91^. 

G-ra.in  prices:     No. 2  red  winter  wheat  Chicago  $1.27-5-  to 
$1.27|;  No. 2  hard  winter  (12^-^;^  protein)  Kansas  City  $1.20  to  $1.22; 
No. 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  'oasis)  Chicago  $1.26;  Ho. 3  mixed  corn 
95  to  95|^;  Minneapolis  8&|  to  86^;  Kansas  City  90t  to  91-|^;  No. 3 
yellow  corn  Chicago  94^  to  95^(p;  Minneapolis  86-^  to  8S^^;  Kansas  City 
93  to  93-?i-{^;  No. 3  white  oats  Chicago  45^  to  46^^;  Minneapolis  41  5/8  to 
42  l/8;  Ivansas  City  44|  to  45t^. 

Maine  sacked  Green  Mountain  potatoes  $2.70-$3.10  per  100 
pounds  in  eastern  markets;  $2.35-$2.40  f.o.h.  Prtsque  Isle.  Wiscon- 
sin sacked  Round  TJhites  $2.35-$2.50  on  the  Chicago  carlot  market; 
$2,25>-$2.30  f  .o.h.  Waupaca.    Virginia  yellow  sweet  potatoes  closed  at 
$2-$3.25  per  barrel  in  leading  city  markets.     Tennessee  Nancy  Halls 
$1-$1.35  per  bushel  hamper  in  the  Middle  West.    New  York  Danish  type 
cabhage  brought  $20-$35  hulk  per  ton  in  terminal  markets;  $18-$20 
f  .o.h.  Roc'-.-ester.     New  York  Rhode  Island  Greenir^gs  $2-$2.25  per 
"bushel  oc-  :ct  in  New  York  City;  Baldwins  $1.50.    Michigan  Rhode 
Island  C-i^enings  $2.25-$2.50  in  Chicago. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  46^5Z^;  91  score,  4:5<p;  90  score,  43^. 

TiTnolesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Flats,  24|^  to  25j^;  Single  Daisies,  24^(^-24^^;  Young  Americas, 
24:-^<^  to  25^.   (Prepared  "by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service.  Office  of  information.  United  States  Departmeat  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  o? 

presenting  all  shades  of  opiniaa  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  afe«»i?i^  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
J      'conomic  aspects.    Aprroval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.    The  intent 

is  to  reflect  the  news  oi  irapurtsnce. 
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THE  TARIFF  BILL  The  Associated  Press  to-lay  reports:  "All  sides  in  the 

burning  controver;-v  over  the  tariff  Joined  .yesterday  in  what  ap- 
peared to  'be  an  earnest  effort  to  speed  the  H^wley-Smoot  revision 
measure  to  the  lliite  House  before  the  regular  session  opens  in  December.    As  a 
result,   the  Senate  disposed  of  virtiially  all  remaining  amendments  to  the  adminis- 
trative provisions,  er.cept  the  exiDort  debenture  rider  proposed  by  Senator  i^orris 
of  Nebraska.    An  agreement  was  reached  to  vote  on  this  subject  not  Ir.t'^r  than 
1  o'clock  this  afternoon..." 


PUBLIC  LAIo)  The  Associated  Press  to-day  reports  that  twelve  members 

COIvU/ilSSlOU         of  President  Hoover's  commission  on  conservation  and  administra- 
tion of  the  public  domain  were  announced  at  the  I'Thite  House  yester 
day,  together  with  a  sta.tem.ent  giving  the  scope  of  the  co"mrnission' 
inq.uiry.     In  im.':i.:._,  ;)ublic  the  names  of  those  who  have  consented  to  serve,  the 
President  said  ne  ex;:iected  the  commission  to  number  twenty,  of  whom  two  will  be 
women.    All  tne  eleven  important  public  land  States  v/ill  be  represented.     In  ad- 
dition to  the  ohairnvn,  James  R.  G-arf  ield,  Secretary  of  Interior  in  the  Roosevelt 
administration,  tie  commission  will  include  fo-ar  representing  the  country  at 
large.     These  are  George  Horace  Lorimer,  editor  of  Saturday  Evening  Post;  James 
P.  Goodrich,  fomer  G-cvernor  of  Indiana;  W.  B.  G-reeley,  formerly  head  of  the 
Forest  Service,  and  Gardner  Covdes,  Des  Moines  (lowa)  newspaper  publisher. 
President  Hoovei'  said  Secretaries  Yfilbur  and  Hyde  would  serve  ex  officio,  because 
both  the  Interior  and  Agriculture  departments  would  be  interested  in  the  inquiry. 
Members  of  the  coiTii^'isr^ ion  representing  public  domain  States  who  already  have  ex- 
cepted the  President's  invitation  are  au  follows:  Elwood  Mead,  director  of  the 
Reclamation  Service,  to  represent  California;  I.  M.  Brandjord,  Montana,  Commis- 
sioner of  State  Lands  and  Investments;  R.  K.  Tiffany' ,  Washington  State,  Superin- 
tendent of  Hydraulics  and  Reclamiation;  Rudolph  Zoechler,  Arizona,  president  of 
the  Arizona  Ta^pat^^cr s'  Association;  Charles  J.  Moynilian,  Colorado,  an  attorney 
specializing  in  land  office  and  forestr;.^  cases;  George       Llalone,  Nevada,  State 
Engineer;  William,  Peterson,  Utah,  geolo^.ist  with  the  State  Agricultural  College 
of  Utah;  I.  K.  Hash,  Idaho,  State  Land  Ccmiiiissioner. 


MTIOHAL  A  St.  Louis  dispatch  to  tne  press  to-day  reports: 

DAIRI  SHOW         "Judging  of  cattle  in  the  national  dairy  show  virtually  was 
completed  yesterday  witii  selection  of  grand  cnainpions  in  the 
Jersey  a.nd  Holstein  breeds.     Some  Judging  will  be  done  to-day, 
but  the  national  grand  champions  in  the  five  leading  dairy  breeds,  A^'rshire, 
Brown  Swiss,  Guernsey,  Jersey  and  Holstein,  have  been  chosen  and  they  will  be 
exhibited  to-day  and  Sunday,  the  closing  days,  along  with  the  sweepstakes  win- 
ners in  the  nationiil  poultry  show,  also  selected,ycDt(jLd:;^.i  and  winners  of  $35,000 
in  prizes  at  txie  :xitional  horse  show." 
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Beef  Pro-  Ar.  editorial  in  Tlie  Rural  llew-Iorker  for  Octo'ber  Ic,  says:  "The 

duction       well-ored,  well-fed  youn    steer — conirnonly  called  '"baby'  "beef — corf.-andi 
the  hi^:herst  market  price j  and,  as  a  rule,   is  the  i:.ost  profitable  to 
the  producer.    At  all  leading,  markets  the  oulk  of  beef  cattle  receipts 
consists  of  much  younger  stock  than  was  marketed  25  years  a^o.  Catcle 
three  to  six  years  old  used  to  be  the  rule;  now  they  are  the  exception 
Beef  production  is  largely  on  a  young  cattle  oasii.    Long -y earl irig  and 
two-yea.r-old  steers  will  continue  to  oe  raised  or  'bou-_;ht  by  man^''  farm- 
ers for  the  pui'pose  of  converting  their  coarse  roughage  into  a  maricet- 
able  produ.ct,  but  tne  decided  and  incre;.  sing  trend  in  beef -making  is 
tovvard  steers  v/eit^hin.j  950  to  1,000  lbs.  at  12  to  16  months  of  a.^e* 
At  the  recent  East-.rn  States  Exposition  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  about 
100  Aberdeen-An^  us,  Hereford,  Shortnorn  and  Devon  bullocks  of  tnese 
weignts  a:\d  ages  were  shown  by  eastern  beef-m.aker s.     Most  of  the  ex- 
hibitors were  boys  who  belong  to  baby  be^f  clubs  in  several  New  York, 
Connectici'.t  and  Massachusetts  counties.     The  work  of  these  and  otntr 
boys  in  beef  clubs  is  chan^:;^ing  the  beef -making  ijractice  of  the  East. 
They  are  doing  good  work  in  Pen. -sylvania.     Youth  is  laying  the  founda.- 
tion  for  an  eastern  beef  catule  indutitr.;"  tnat  will  hold  its  own  aga.ins 
western  coiuTje  tit  ion.    An  improved  and  broadened  anini^?!.!  industry'  in 
the  ':ilast  will  increase  the  value  oi  agricultural  lands  in  this  area," 


Cotton  An  editorial  in  Tiie  Wall  St.  Journal  for  October  18  says: 

Outlook        "...Because  the  cotton  textile  business  is  one  of  the  .-ajor  indus- 
tries, and  cons'umes  a  raw  material  tne  total  production  of  which  is 
wortn  as  much  as  the  domestic  production  of  finished  goods,  the  con- 
sumption 01  cotton  is  of  importance  to  business.    As  raw  cotton  is  the 
largest  item  in  our  ex^^ort  trade  it  is  also  essential  to  know  that 
foreign  uill  activity  is  about  on  a  parity  with  a  year  ago.     Tiie  out- 
look at  this  time  appears  to  favor  opinion  of  a  world  consumption  of 
American  cotton  at  least  eCLual  to  last  year,  and  possibly  larger... The 
re'port  of  the  Cotton  Textile  Merchant?  of  iJev/  York  shov;s  larger  ship- 
ments in  September  than  a  yea,r  a^o,  and  tnat  at  the  end  of  September 
stock<j  on  hand  wer^.  smaller,  while  the  unfilled  orders  were  10.3  per 
cent  la.rger  than  in  1928  and  even  23.6  per  cent  greater  than  a,  month 
earlier  in  this  season.     This  excess  of  urifilled  orders,  the  associa- 
tion says,   is  equal  to  one  and  one-half  weeks'  production.     G-oods  are 
clearly  ^oItl^   into  consumption  and  to  replace  them  raw  cotton  must  go 
to  tne  mhlls.     Tne  crop  is  moving  into  the  hands  of  dealers  and  mer- 
chants more  rapidly  than  last  year.    Domestic  mill  takings  nave  been 
a  few  thousand  bales  more  than  a  year  ago,  but  foreign  mills  liave  re- 
ceived considerably:,  less,  and  exports  are  behind  in  this  comparison. 
But  mills  can  not  run  without  cotton,  and  with  an  apparent  improvemeni: 
in  the  textile  situation  there  is  ground  for  optimism  in  the  raw 
material  market," 

M.  Plin  Beebe,  president,  Earac  of  Ipswich,   Ipswich,  S.Dak.  , 
is  the  author  of  "Unit  Banking  Best  for  Agriculture"  in  American 
Bankers  Association  Journal  for  October.    He  says  in  part:   "Banking  ii 
an  agricultural  section  and  in  an  industrial  section  or  a  city  are 
two  distinct  things.     With  aid  of  a  tariff  wall  and  b.  pay  roll  the 
industrial  banker  can  fignire  fairly  closely.     The  agricultural  ban^cer 
ha.s  no  pay  roll  to  count  on  eaxh  week  but  if  the  cotton,  wheat  or 


Farm 
Banking 
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corn  crop  ie^  '/ood  and  the  price  fair  his  pay  roll  comes  in  a  lump  and 
depo<3iti5  slyrocket.     If  crops  and  jJi'ices  are  poor  he  is  forced  to  carry 
his  customers  over  for  another  year.     This  mode  is  fast  chan^^ing  as 
farmers  also  ;.re  diversifying  hut  in  a  measure  this  condition  \vill  con-> 
tinue  to  e:-:ist.     The  agricultural  oamcer  has  many  unforseen  things  to 
contend  v/ith.     In  Florida  the  Mediterranean  fly  iias  appeared,  in  the 
cotton  ::ields  they  have  boll  weevil,  in  the  eastern  corn  "belt  the  corn 
oorei",  in  the  grain  belt  this  fall  they  were  facing  an  embargo  on  ^r&i-c, 
whicli,  in  the  height  of  threshing  time, drove  the  price  of  barley  in  m^^  ■ 
home  tovrn  to  36  cents  per  bushel.     Coupled  witn  this  so-called  alleged 
net.d  of  an  embargo  2?fesKkxkg:sxSaai:ei:csaxasE  came  the  urgent  advice  of 
grain  commission  men  to  local  eleve.tors  not  to  store  grain.     This  ad- 
vice v/a.s  generally  followed  by  elevctors,   so  farmers  witnout  stora_^e  ' 
capacity  and  with  obli^.ations  to  meet  were  forced  to  accept  the  lo'.v 
price  per  bushel  in  face  of  a  world's  shortage  in  grain  crop.  Country 
banks  were  most  willing  to  loan  money  on  storage  checks  but  were  help- 
less to  stop  the  dumping  of  grain  by  r-fusal  of  ele^vators  to  issue 
storage  checks.     To  conduct  a  successful  b?nk  under  such  conditions 
calls  for  the  highest  type  of  individuality.     This  is  where  the  other 
plans  of  banking  m.-:e  the  sparks  fly  claiming  that  the  allocation  of 
credits  is  of  prime  necessity.     Theoretically  they  are  correct.  From  a 
practical  point  of  view  there  is  chance  for  discussion..." 


Grange  The  annup.l  meeting  of  the  National  Grange  will  be  held  at 

Meeting       Seattle,  Washington,  November  13-20.     Tariff  and  farm  relief  legisla- 
tion are  to  be  leading  topics  for  discussion,  along  with  President 
Hoover's  proposal  to  turn  the  public  lands  over  to  the  States  in  which 
they  are  located,   (Pennsylvania  Parmer,  Oct.  19.) 

Pecan  In-  An  editorial  in  American  Fat  Journal  for  October  says:  "Real 

dustry         progress  was  made  at  the  28th  annual  convention  of  the  National  Pecan 
Association.     Growers,   shell&rs,  handlers  and  dea.lers  in  pecans  as 
well  as  implement  manui'rcturers  and  other  persons  directly  interested 
in  the  production,  processing  and  distribution  of  the  nuts  were  repre- 
sented at  the  convention.     There  was  a  spirit  of  full  cooperation  on 
all  sides  to  ao.vance  the  welfare  of  the  industry.     In  order  to  cover 
every  pha.se  of  pecan  production  and  distribution,  the  Tiamo  of  the  orgax. 
ization  was  changed  by  eliminating  the  v/ord  'growers'.     Tiius  expansion 
of  the  menibership  field  is  attained.     The  necessity  for  widening  the 
market  for  pecans  is  apparent  to  ell.    First  steps  in  this  direction 
were  taken  last  year  when  the  natiorial  orga.nization  r^^qucsted  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  make  a  survey  of  the  pecan  industry  and 
its  prospects.     First  reports  on  sxich  a  survey  were  made  at  the  Okla- 
hom  convention  e,nd  created  much  interest;  they  will  form  the  basis 
for  a  national  advertising  campaign  which  the  advertising  comm.ittee 
was  directed  to  plan  for  action  by  the  association  at  lis  convention 
in  Ja,ckson,  Miss.,  next  fall... With  marketing  on  an  e'dual  plane  with 
production  in  aesocia.tion  aims,  witn  the  membership  dues  doubled  to 
provide  current  funds,  with  prospect  for  greatly  sed  membership 

and  v/ith  full  cooperation  of  all  factors,  the  industry  confidently 
faces  tnc  future,  well  equipped  to  handle  problems  as  they  arise." 
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South  An  editorial  in  Vifallaces'  Farmer  for  October  18  says:  "There 

American  seeras  to  be  an  increasingly  vigorous  campaign  to  sell  riore  manufacture;' 
Trade  goods  to  South  American  countries.    Just  y^jhat  will  an  increase  in  the 

sales  01  manufactured  products  in  t'oat  section  do  to-  American  agricul- 
ture?   Manufacturers  are  not  goin^  to  give  their  goods  away.  They 
must  Imve  something  in  exchange.     WiiB.t  will  those  snips  that  go  sOLith, 
with  their  holds  filled  with  manufactured  goods,  bring  back?  Dr. 
Julius  iHein  said  the  other  day,  of  trade  expansion  in  South  Am.erica: 
'  It  m.eans  cheaper  raw  ma.terials  for  New  England  manufacturers,  and 
larger  mar/Jets  for  their  fabricated  products.     Hew  England,  for  exam- 
ple, gets  wool  for  its  clothing  and  other  textiles,  and  hides  for  its 
shoes,  from  Latin-America.'     The  New  York  Times,  commenting  on  the  sa-m^ 
development,  said  recently:    'Formerly  an  exporter  of  raw  materials  and 
foodstuffs  and  an  importer  of  manufactured  goods,  the  United  States  is 
now  preponderantly  an  importer  of  raw  materials  of  all  sorts  and  an 
exporter  of  manufactured  goods.    As  the  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs 
which  we  now  need  are  to  be  found  in  large  quantities  in  Latin-Am.erica 
it  is  only  natural  that  our  purchases  there  have  been  enlarged.  And 
as  they  need  the  sort  of  manufactured  articles  v/hich  we  can  profitably 
export,  we  have  naturally  shipped  increasing  volumes  of  goods  to 
them,'    Does  this  mean  that  oouth  Am.erica  is  bOing  to  be  the  competitor 
of  the  farming  country  of  the  United  States,   in  suppl^/ing  beef  and  por. 
and  wheat  and  other  products  to  the  cities  of  our  eastern  seaboard? 
Will  the  expansion  of  South  American  trade  bring  about  a  drive  on  the 
part  of  exporters  of  ma,nuf actured  goods,  to  cut  down  the  tariff  on  farr 
products  to  a  low  point,  so  that  foodstuffs  from  the  south  can  enter 
the  country-  unhampered  by  duties?" 


Section  3 

Depart-  An  editorial  in  Southern  Cultivator  for  October  15  says:   "The  ' 

ment  of        remarirahle  records  ma.de  in  all  parts  of  the  Nation  by  the  young  member: 
Agricul-      of  the  4-H  clubs  vfho  are  pledged  cultivators  of  head,  hands,  heart  and 
ture  health,  are  the  source  of  great  gratification  to  agricultural  and  in- 

dustrial "c  ."omoters.     They  promise  a  new  and  multiplying  order  of  do- 
mestic iraartrialists,  trained,  experienced,  progressive  and  pros- 
perous. ...  The  clubs  are  now  in  action  in  all  parts  of  the  countrj^  with 
663,000  enrolled  members  a.nd  they  are  turning  out  now  annual  battalion; 
of  young  men  and  women  who  have  'learned  how  by  doing  it'  and  are  en- 
riching the  ranks  of  agriculture  and  other  rural  industries.     The  move- 
ment is  one  of  the  most  practical  and  profitable  of  the  present  era. 
It  is  one  that  should  be  encouraged  by  every  'Tui'tx.!  conrainity;  especial- 
ly so  in  the  South  where  there  is  so  great  a  need  for  reformed  farmers- 
farmers  educated  and  converted  from  the  'all  cotton'   system  that  has 
done  more  to  keep  southern  agriculture  upon  the  poverty  plane  than  all 
the  boll  weevils,  cotton  fleas,  army  worms  and  other  evils  that  hare 
afflicted  our  fields.     The  4-H  clubs  have  done  splendid  work  in  stop- 
ping the  panic  of  young  rural ists  over  the  poor  profits  of  farming  arid 
their  disiDosition  to  go  to  the  towns  and  cities  for  more  promising  em,— 
ployraent.    The  clubs  have  ma.de  incontestable  demonstrations  that  in- 
telligent scientific  fanning,  husbandry,  orcharding  and  dairying  can 
be  made  to  yield  more  independence,  comjfort  and  profits  than  nine- 
tenths  of  the  city  and  factory  Jobs  open  to  the  boy  or  girl',  drift ing 
into  them  from  the  farms.     So  wisdom  dictates  that  the  4-H  clubs 
should  be  indefinitely  multiplied." 
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Section  4 
1/iA.RKBT  QUOTATIONS 

Farm 

Products  October  18 — Livestock  prices:     Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and 

vealers;  steers  (1100-1500  lbs.)  GOod  and  choice  $13.50  to  $16.50;  cowr 
good  and  choice  $8.75  to  $11;  heifers  (850  lbs.  down)  good  and  choice 
$13.50  to  $15,25;  vealers  good  and  choice  $12.75  to  $15.50;  f  eeder  and 
stocker  cattle  steers,  good  and  choice  $10,25  to  $11,75;  heavy  weight 
hogs  (250-350  lbs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $9.25  to  $9,95;  light  light 
(130-1 SO  lbs.)  medium  to  choice  $9.25  to  $9,90;  slaughter  pigs  (90- 
130  lbs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $9  to  $9.70  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and 
roasting  pigs  excluded  from  above  quotations) .     Slaughter  sheep  and 
lambs:  Lambs,  good  and  choice  (84  lbs.  down)  $12.25  to  $13.25;  feeding 
lambs  (range  stock)  medium  to  choice  $11  to  $13.50. 

October  future  contracts  on  the  Uew  York  Cotton  Exchange  de- 
clined 3  points  to  17,75^,  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  5  points 
to  17.S1{^,  and  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  advanced  4  points  to 
17,70^.     The  aTerage  price  of  Middlin^^  spot  cotton  in  10  designated 
markets  declined  2  points  to  17.22{Z^  per  lb.     On  the  samie  day  one  year 
ago  the  price  stood  at  18,74^. 

Grain  prices:     No.l  dark  northern  spring  whea.t  (13^  protein) 
Minneapolis  $1.25^  to  $1.31^;  No. 2  red  winter  Kansas  City  $1.27  to 
$1.29;  110.2  hard  winter  (12-|^^  protein)  ICansas  City  $1.20  to  $1.22; 
No. 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis)  Chicago  $1.25^;  I{8,nsas  City 
$1.18  to  $1.20;  No. 3  mixed  corn  Chicago  94^{zJ;  Minneapolis  83-|^  to 
85-3-{z!';  No.g  yellow  corn  Chicago  94:|-  to  95{zJ;  Minneapolis  85-|  to  87;!^; 
Kansas  Citj^  91  to  92^;  No. 3  v/liite.oats  Chicago  45^  to  47^2^;  Minneapolis 
41 J  to  42-|^;  Kansas  City  4373-  44-|ff. 

Maine  sacked  G-reen  Mountain  potSiitoes  closed  at  $2.75-$3.15  per 
100  po-.inds  in  eastern  cities;  $2.35-$2.40  f.o.b.  PresQue  Isle.  North- 
ern sacked  Round  ^Tnites  $2.20-$2.50  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  $2.15- 
$2.30  f.o.b,    Virginia  yellow  varieties  of  sweet  i^otatoes  $2-$3.25 
per  barrel  in  eastern  markets.     Tennessee  Nancy  Ealls  $1-$1.15  per 
bushel  hamper  in  the  Middle  West.    New  York  Danish  type  cabbage  ranged 
$20-$35  bulk  per  ton  in  terminal  markets;  $17-$18  f.o.b.  Virginia 
and  west  Virginia  York  apples  brought  $5  per  barrel  in  New  York  City. 

^Tliolesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  46^;  91  score,  45^2^;  90  score,  43{^. 

TD-Olesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  I'lats,  24|-{^  to  25{z5;  Single  Daisies,  24^^  to  25^;  Young  Americas, 
25^,   (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service.  Office  of  Information.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  o 
T-osenting  al.  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture  ^^-^f '"j; 
;onomic  aspects.    Aprroval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.    The  .ntent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  oi  importance. 
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IHE  SECRETARY  AT  A  press  dispatch  from  Ames,   Iowa,  October  20  reports: 

COUITTRY  LIEE      "Agricultural  progress  will  not  stop  with  the  present  laws  and 
COEFERENCB         programs,  but  will  continue  along  the  lines  shown  to  be  successful 
in  practice,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Hyde  said  October  19  at  the 
Country  Life  Association  conference  at  Ames.    Secretary  Hyde,  in 
his  discussion  of  the  Eederal  farm  program,  urged  the  organization  of  the  farmers 
into  groups  which  can  control  their  own  marketing  as  the  first  step  along  any 
line  of  progress*  He  warned  against  the  dangers  of  surpluses,  advocated  the  flex- 
ible tariff  provision  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture,  and  appealed  to  the  farmers 
to  support  the  new  farm  act...." 

"The  Secretary  spoke  of  the  flexible  tariff  provision  as  one  which  has 
aided  agriculture  in  the  past,  and  one  which  is  necessary  to  meet  changing  eco- 
nomic conditions.    He  advised  the  greatest  care  in  opening  new  lands  because  of 
the  danger  of  surpluses.    Agriculture  can  produce  much  more  from  the  same  re- 
sources now  than  it  could  in  earlier  years,  he  pointed  out...." 


IHE  TARIEE  BILL  The  press  of  October  20  says:  "The  Democratic-Progressive 

coalition  in  the  Senate  again  passed  the  debenture  farm  relief 
plan  on  Saturday,  42  to  34,  this  time  tacking  it  on  to  the  tariff 
bill.     Opinion  was  divided  as  to  whether  this  insured  the  death  of  the  tariff  bill 
or  a  continuation  of  the  fight,  involving, as  it  does,  the  split  in  the  Republican 
ranks,  in  the  regular  session..." 

The  Associated  Press  to-day  says:  "With  its  important  administrative  fea- 
tures obviously  in  a  shape  unacceptable  to  President  Hoover  and  the  House,  the 
$600,000,000  revenue-- 1 -reducing  tariff  bill  will  enter  upon  an  8-hour  day  schedule 
in  the  Senate  to-day  with  the  controversial  rate  sections  ready  for  debate..." 

The  press  of  October  20  reports  that  Senator  Cutting  of  New  Mexico  on 
Saturday  offered  a  tariff  bill  amendment  to  provide  a  duty  of  7  cents  on  long 
staple  cotton.    He  announced  he  proposed  to  offer  another  amendment  seeking  high- 
er duties  on  wool. 


RilLROAD  The  Associated  Press  to-day  reports  that  the  validity  of 

RATE  CASE  reductions  in  rail  tariffs  will  be  brought  before  the  United 

f.'tates  Supreme  Court  to-day.     The  report  says:  "Last  spring, 
when  Congress  in  extra  session  was  enacting  farm-relief  legisla- 
tion, the  court  advanced  for  hearing  on  October  21  a  controversy  which  challenges 
the  validity  of  railroad  rate  reductions  on  farm  products  to  relieve^  agricultural 
distress.    Recognizing  the  crucial  importance  of  the  issue  more  than  400  rail- 
roads joined  in  attacking  the  Hoch-Smith  resolution,  under  which  Congress  had 
authorized  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  lower  rates  on  agricultural 
products  found  suffering  from  depression..." 
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Section  2 

Business  The  Federa.1  Reserve  Bulletin  for  October  says:   "Production  in 

Conditions  "basic  industries  increased  somewhat  in  August  as  compared  y/ith  July, 
"but  the  increase  was  less  than  is  usual  at  this  season,  with  the  con- 
seciuence  that  the  "boa,rd's  index  of  industrial  production,  which  makes 
allowance  for  usual  seasonal  changes,  showed  a  decline,  ^''/holesale 
prices  declined  slightly.     Credit  extended  "by  mem"ber  hanks  increased 
"between  the  middle  of  A^^gust  and  the  middle  of  Septern'otr,  reflecting 
chiefly  a  growth  in  commercial  loans.    During  the  month  of  August  thcr 
was  a  reduction  in  the  output  of  iron  and  steel  and  copper  and  a  sligh 
decline  in  the  production  of  automo'oiles.     Meat-packing  esta"blishments 
were  also  somev/hat  lev.z  active  during  the  month,  while  seasonal  in- 
creases were  reported  in  the  production  of  textiles  and  shoes,  coal 
and  cement,  flour  and  sugar,  and  petroleum  output  continued  to  expand. 
A  slight  increase  in  the  numher  of  v/orkcrs  employed  in  faijtories  was 
accompanied  "by  a  substantial  increase  in  pay  rolls.     This  increase  was 
especially  nota"ble  in  industries  manufacturing  products  for  the  autumn 
retail  trode,   such  as  clothing  and  furniture.    For  the  first  two  we-ks 
of  3eptem"ber  reports  indicate  further  decline  in  steel  operations,  re- 
duction in  lumber  output  resulting  in  part  from  the  Labor  Day  hoMay, 
and  a  continued  seasonal  rise  in  coal  production.     In  the  construction 
industry  contracts  awarded  in  August  were  25  per  cent  less  than  in 
July,  reflecting  a  sharp  decline  in  the  residental  group  as  well  as  in 
contracts  for  public  works  and  utilities,  v/hich  -/..re  unusually  large 
in  July.    As  compared  with  lapt  ^^ear,  contracts  were  5  per  cent  lower 
in  August,  but  in  the  first  t-.vo  w.^eks  of  September  they  were  in  approx 
imately  the  same  volume  as  in  1928...." 

Farm  Board  In  an  editorial  on  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  T"ne  Farmer  and 

Comment       Farm  Stock  and  Hom.e  for  October  12  says:  "...The  appointments  of  the 
members  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board  have  already  won  the  very  general 
approval  of  farmers  and  farm  leaders.     In  fact,  it  is  doubtful  if  any 
national  comjr.ission  or  board  iias  ever  come  so  close  to  meeting  with 
general  -public  approval. ..." 


Flood  Proposals  for  am.endment  of  the  flood  relief  act  which  contem- 

Relief         plate  a  revision  of  the  general  plan  for  Mississippi  Eiver  flood  con- 
Plans  trol  devised  by  Major  G-en.  Edgar  Jadwin,  former  Shief  of  Engineers, 
were  outlined  to  President  Hoover  by  Sena.tor  Robinson  of  Arkansas, 
Senate  minority  leader,  at  a  conference  October  17  at  the  White  House. 
A  report  to  the  press  of  October  18  says:   "The  changes  proposed,  now 
under  considera.tion  by  Major  Gen.  Lytle  Brown,  Chief  of  Engineers,  in- 
volve the  substitution  of  controlled  spillways  for  the  'fuse-plug' 
system  of  flood  control  contemplated  by  the  Jadwin  plan,  against  which 
ther  )  nas  been  directed  widespread  opposition  in  both  Louisiana  and 
Arka.nsa3,  the  two  States  principally  affected.     Senator  Robinson  indi- 
cated that  he  v/ould  introduce  the  amendments  in  the  Sena,te  as  soon  as 
the  studies  are  completed..." 

"^ood.  The  retail  food  index  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

Prices         of  the  United  States  Department  of  Lahor  shows  for  September  15,  1929, 

an  increase  of  about  one-third  of  1  per  cent  since  August  15,  1929; 

an  increase  of  a  little  more  than  2  per  cent  since  September  15,  1928; 

and  an  increase  of  approximately  57  per  cent  since  September  15,  1913, 
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The  index  number  (1913  =  100. 0)  wa,s  156.8  in  September,  1928;  160.2 
in  Alienist,  1929;  and  160.8  in  September,  1929.    During  the  month  from 
Aiaguat  15,  1929  to  September  15,  1929,     13  articles  on  v/hich  monthly 
prices  were  secured  increased  as  follows:     Strictly  fresh  eggs,  10 
per  cent;  pinines,  6  per  cent;  butter,  flour,   sugar  and  raisins,  2  per 
cent;  pork  chops,  lard,  navy  beans  and  banana.s,  1  per  cent;  and  canned 
red  salmon,  cheese  and  tea,  less  than  five-tenths  of  1  per  cent. 
Twenty  articles  decreased:     Onions  and  cabbage,  9  per  cent;  canned 
tomatoes,  7  per  cent;  potatoes  and  oranges,  3  per  cent;  sirloin  steak, 
round  steal:  and  leg  of  lamb,  2  per  cent;  rib  roast,  chuck  roast, 
sliced  bacon,   sliced  ham,  hens,  evaporated  milk,  macaroni,  rice  and 
baked  beans,  1  per  cent;  and  plate  beef,  vegetable  lard  substitute  and 
coffee,  less  than  five- tenths  of  1  per  cent.     The  following  9  articles 
showed  no  change  in  the  month:  Fresh  milk,  oleomarga.rine ,  br^-ad,  corn- 
m.eal,  rolled  oats,  cornflakes,  wheat  cereal,  canned  corn  and  canned 
peas. 

Prices  Continued  recession  of  vwiolesale  prices  is  shown  for  September 

by  information  collected  in  leading  markets  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statis:tics  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor.     The  bureau's 
weighted  index  nuTiber,  with  prices  in  1926  as  100,  stands  at  97.5  for 
September  compared  with  97.7  for  August,  a  decrease  of  l/5  of  1  per 
cent.     Compared  with  September,  J  928,  with  an  index  number  of  100.1, 
a  decrease  of  2  l/2  per  cent  is  shown.    Based  on  these  figures,  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  in  September  was  102.6  compared  with 
100.0  in  the  year  1926.    Jarm  products  showed  a  slight  price  decline 
from  the  August  level,  due  mainly  to  decreases  for  oeef  cattle,  hogs, 
sheep  and  lambs,  and  hay.     Most  grains,  on  the  other  hand,  averaged 
higher  than  in  August,  as  did  also  eggs  and  flaxseed.     Only  minor 
changes  v;ere  reported  for  corn,  cotton,  potatoes,  and  wool.  Among 
foods  increases  were  shown  for  butter,  cheese,  lemons,  oranges,  and 
raw -sugar,  while  flour,  corn  meal,  and  fresh  and  cured  meats  were  lows 
Hides  and  skins  continued  their  recent  upv/ard  m-Ovem.ent,  with  leather 
also  advancing  slightly.    Boots  and  shoes  showed  no  change  in  the  gen- 
eral x-jrict-  level.    Prices  of  cotton  textiles  were  mostly  unchanged 
from,  those  of  August,  while  silk  and  rayon  advanced  and  woolen  and 
worsted  goods  declined  slightly.    Other  textile  products,  including 
burlap,  mianila  hemp,  and  jute,  also  averaged  somewhat  lower.  Fuel 
and  lighting  materials  were  somev/hat  higher,  due  to  advances  in  anthra- 
cite and  bituminous  coal.     Prices  of  coke  and  petroleum  products  show© 
a  dovfnv;ard  tendency.     No  change  in  the  general  price  level  wa,s  reporte 
for  the  group  of  iron  and  steel  products,  while  nonferrous  metals  as 
a  group  was  somewhat  cheaper.    Among  building  materials  advances  were 
reported  for  lumber  and  paint  materials,  with  brick  and  cement  showing 
a  aecline.     In  the  group  of  chemicals  and  drugs  decreases  in  fertiliz- 
er materials  and  prepared  fertilizers  were  more  than  offset  by  increas- 
es in  indi-Lstrial  chemiicals  and  pharmaceuticals,  resulting  in  a  slight 
increa.se  for  the  group  as  a  whole.     In  the  group  designated  as  mis- 
cellaneous, cattle  feed  prices  advanced  sharply,  bringing  the  general 
level  above  that  of  August.    Raw  ma.terials  as  a  whole  showed  no  change 
from  the  price  level  of  the  preceding  month,  while  semimanufs-ctured 
articles  advanced  and  finished  products  declined.     N onagri cultural  com- 
modities as  a  whole  advanced  appreciably  in  price.     Comparing  prices 
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in  September  with  those  of  a  year  ago,  as  measured  by  clian^'es  in  these 
index  n-ambers,  it  is  seen  that  hides  and  leather  products  were  consid- 
erably loY/er,  and  fuel  and  lighting  materials,  foods,  textile  materials, 
farm  products,  and  chem.icals  and  drugs,  were  somev/hat  lower.     Only  a 
minor  change  is  shovra  for  housefurnishing:  goods,  while  iron  and  steel 
and  nonferrous  metals  in  the  group    of  metals  and  metal  products  and 
lumber  and  paint  materials  in  the  group  of  building  niaterials  were  ap- 
preciably higher. 

Production  An  editorial  in  Wallaces*  Farmer  for  October  18  says:  "Sir 

Thomas  Middleton,  who  handled  the  production  end  of  the  British  Food 
Adrainistrs-tion  during  the  war,  told  our  conference  of  agricultural 
economists  (at  Darlington  Hall,  England  )  how  British  agriculture  had 
declined  in  the  last  one  hundred  years.     I'inety  years  ago,  the  British 
farm.ers  produced  food  enough  to  feed  23,000,000  people,  and  it  was 
necessai^-  to  import  only  enough  food  to  feed  an  additional  1,500,000. 
To-day,  however,  the  British  farmers  produce  food  enough  to  feed  only 
15,000,000. .. .Sir  Thorns  said  he  had  tried  to  predict  in  a  careful, 
statistical  way  the  trend  of  American  food  production  back  in  1917, 
when  he  was  with  the  Food  Administration.    Ke  thought  3,t  that  time  that 
W9  had  about  reached  our  limit.    He  was  surprised  to  see  the  great  in- 
crease in  cur  productivity,  and  wanted  to  1-cnow  v/hy.,..Dr.  0.  E.  Baker, 
our  Aiiierican  expert  on  population  problems,  ansv/ered  Sir  Thomas  by 
sayin,.;;;  that  American  farmers  had  increased  their  efficiency  more  during 
the  last  eight  years  than  at  any  time  since  1890.    The  two  largest 
reasons,  he  tho-oght,  v/sre  the  substitution  of  the  tractor  for  horses 
and  the  increase  in  the  efficiency  of  our  livestock.    Our  milk  cows  are 
now  giving  1,000  pounds  more  milk  per  year  per  cow  than  was  the  case 
ten  years  ago.    Our  hogs  are  requiring  less  feed  to  produce  a  given 
quant  ity  of  pork,  " 

Wool  Market  The  Comjnercial  Bulletin  (Boston)  for  October  19  says:  "The 

market  has  been  mostly  marking  time  this  week,  but  toward  the  week- 
end there  has  been  more  business  and  prices  for  fine  wools  are  show- 
ing a  disposition  to  strengthen  in  view  of  the  distinctly  stronger 
tone  in  the  Australian  and  the  Bradford  markets.    In  the  Bradford 
market  there  has  been  substantial  consumptive  demand  for  merino  tops 
and  prices  are  up  3  pence  from  the  low  point.    Australian  narkcsts 
are  up  about  4  cents,  clean  basis,  for  the  week  for  merinos.    The  man- 
ufacturing position  is  regarded  as  fundamentally  sound  and  there  is 
evident  the  desire  to  do  business,  which,  it  is  believed,  will  result 
in  substantial  commitments  in  the  near  future." 
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Section  3 
MA.RKE'T  QUOTATIONS 

Farm 

Products  October  19 — Livestock  prices:    Heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  lbs.) 

meditun,  good  and  choice  $9.25  to  $9,95;  light  lights  (130-160  lbs.) 
mediTjm  to  choice  $9.25  to  $9,90;  slaughter  pigs  (90-150  lbs.)  medium, 
good  and  choice  $9  to  $9.70  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  ex- 
cluded from  above  q.uotations) . 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
declined  1  point  to  17, 21^^  per  lb.    On  the  same  day  one  year  ago  the 
price  stood  at  18,75f.    October  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cot- 
ton Exchange  advanced  4  points  to.    17,79^,  and  on  the  New  Orleans 
Cotton  Exchange  advanced  5  points  to  17,66(^. 

G-i-ain  prices:    No, 2  red  winter  wheat  Kansas  City  $1.23  to  $1,26 
No, 2  hard  winter  (12  l/5^  protein)  Kansas  City  $1.17  to  $1.19;  No. 2 
hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis)  Chicago  $1.2lf;  No. 3  mixed  corn 
Chicago  92  to  92|-jZf;  Kansas  City  87  to  88$z?;  No. 3  yellow  corn  Chicago 
92-|-;  Kansas  City  88-|-  to  89^^;  No. 3  white  oats  Chicago  45  to  46^zJ;  Kans£ 
City  43  to  4Zy, 

Maine  sacked  Green  Mountain  potatoes  closed  at  $2.75-$3,15  per 
100  pounds  in  eastern  cities:  $2.35-$2.40  f,o.b,  Presque  Isle.  Wis- 
consin sacked  Round  Whites  $2,30-^2.50  carlot  sales  in  Chicago; 
$2.25«$2,30  f ,o,b#  Waupaca,    Virginia  yellow  sweet  potatoes  sold  at 
$2-$3.25  per  barrel  in  eastern  markets.     Tennessee  Nancy  Halls  90^- 
$1,25  per  bushel  hamper  in  the  Middle  West.    New  York  Danish  type 
cabbage  $20-$35  bulk  per  ton  in  t?i-7iinal  markets;  $16-$18  f  ,o,b. 
Rochester,     New  York  yellow  onions  sold  at  $1.65-$2,25  per  100  pounds 
in  eastern  markets;  $1,50-$1.60  f,o.b.  Rochester.    Midwestern  yellows 
$1,25-$1.85  per  100-pound  sack. 

TJholesale  prices  of  afresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  45^;  91  score,  45{^;  90  score,  43^^. 

ll/holesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  Amierican  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Plats,  24^(^  to  25^^;  Single  Daisies,  24^^^  to  25^;  Young  Americas, 
25^^.     (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service.  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  aSectifig  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
•conomic  aspects.  Apr  roval  or  dieapprov.-il  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reOect  the  news  ui  importance. 
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THE  PEESIDEl^IT  President  Hoover,  in  his  address  last  night  at  Dearhorn, 

LAUDS  SCIENCE    Mich,,  honoring  iJ.ison  and  con]meniora.ting  the  fiftieth  anniversa.ry 
of  the  perfection  uf  the  electric  lamp,  paid  tri"bute  to  the  tire- 
less zeal  and  patience  of  this  country's  inventive  genius.  He 
said  in  part:  "I  maj.'  emphasize  that  "both  scientific  discovery  and  its  praxtical 
application  are  the  product  of  long  and  arduous  research.    Discovery  and  inven- 
tion do  not  spring  fvll  grown  from  the  "brains  of  men.     The  later  of  a  host  of  men, 
great  lahoratories,  long,  patient,  scientific  experiment  "build  up  the  structure 
of  knowledge  not  stone  hy  stone,  hut  particle  hy  part icle. .. .Research  hoth  in 
pure  science  and  in  its  application  to  the  arts  is  one  of  the  most  potent  impulse, 
to  progress.    Eor  it  is  organized  research  that  gives  daily  improvement  in  ma- 
chines and  processes,  in  methods  of  agriculture,  in  the  protection  of  health,  and 
in  understanding.    From  these  we  gain  constantly  in  hotter  standards  of  living, 
in  more  sta"bilit7  of  employment,  lessoned  toil,  lengthened  human  life  and  der 
creased  suf f ering. , , . If  we  would  have  our  country  improve  its  standards  of  living 
and  at  the  same  time  accomm.odate  itself  to  increasing  population  we  must  m.aintain 
on  an  even  more  liberal  scale  tiian  ever  hefore  our  great  lahoratories  of  "both 
pure  and  applied  science,    Otir  scientists  and  inventors  are  amongst  our  most 
priceless  natio.ial  possessions...."   (Press,  Oct,  22.) 


THE  TARIFF  BILL  3y  the  overwhelming  vote  of  64  to  10,  the  Sens.te  yes-terday 

refu-sed  to  adopt  the  motion  of  Senator  Thomas  of  Oklahoma  to 
limit  tariff  revision  to  the  duties  on  farm  products.  (Press, 
Oct.  22.) 


FEDERA.L  The  Associated  Press  to-day  reports:  "The  Federal  Farm 

FARM  BOARD         Board  announced  yesterday  it  would  lend  to  cotton  cooperatives  sums 
sufficient  to  "bring  the  total  amount  borrowed  from  all  sources  "by 
such  associations  to  16  cents  per  pound  on  graded  and  classed 
cotton.     It  also  disclosed  that  if  was  preparing  to  take  similar  action  on  wheat 
under  a  plan  to  he  revealed  later.    The  statement .. .was  prefaced  with  the  declara- 
tion that  the  hoard  '"oelievcs  the  present  prevailing  prices  for  cotton  are  too 
low.'    Nearly  $100,000,000  is  available  from  the  board's  revolving  fund  for  the 
cotton  financing,  and  the  board  said  it  would  ask  Congress  for  more  if  it  be- 
comes necessary.    Under  the  board's  plan,  the  basis  for  the  grading  will  be 
middling  7/8-inch  staple, .. .With  respect  to  the  ten  designated  southern  spot 
markets  the  loan  per  pound  will  be  approximately  as  follows:  Norfolk,  Va.,  16,54 
cents;  Augusta,  G-a,,  16,35  cents;  Savannah,  G-a,,  16.28  cents;  Montgomery,  Ala,, 
15,64  cents;  New  Orleans,  La,,  16,59  cents;  Memphis,  Tcnn. ,  15,39  cents;  Little 
Rock,  Ark,,  15.41  cents;  Dallas,  Tex.,  15.34  cents;  Houston,  Tox. ,  16,19  cents; 
Galveston,  Texas,  16.39  cents;  and  at  all  other  concentration  points  on  the  same 
basis,  loss  proper  freight  and  other  expense  adjustments,..." 
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Section  2 

Business  Producing  and  distrToutinj;  lines  are  showing  a  higher  average 

Conditions      of  activity  than  at  this  time  last  year,  according  to  the  Octoher  re- 
port of  the  Conference  of  Ste.tisticians  in  Industry,  operating  under 
the  auspices  of  the  iJational  Industrial  Conference  Board.     The  report 
notes  some  recession  in  the  iron  and  steel  and  automobile  industries. 
This  was  balanced,  however,  by  an  increase  in  several  divisions  of  the 
textile  group  and  in  coal  mining,  the  latter  being  ascribed  to  season- 
al influences.     Improved  demand  for  railroad  c<luipmcnt  is  also  cited. 
Bituminous  coal  production  has  been  larger  since  August  1  than  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  any  recent  year  except  1925,  the  r-port  says. 
(Press,  Oct.  21.) 

An  editorial  in  The  Business  W'-ck  for  October  12  says:  "llJhilc 
the  F.?,rjTi  Board  at  Washington  is  attempting  to  work  out  a  program  of 
agriculturrl  relief  based  upon  the  principle  of  marketing  pools,  a 
crisis  has  arisen  in  Canada,  which  throws  into  sharp  relief  the  perils 
of  any  sasx  attempt  to  regulate  prices.    The  Canadian  wheat  pool  hold- 
ing for  higher  prices,  lias  met  a  buyers'  strike.    Term.inal  elevators 
at  G-reat  Lakes."  and  St.  Lawrence  ports  are  crammed  with  grain.  More 
than  200  vessels  loaded  with  wheat  are  unable  to  move  from.  Canadian 
ports.     Canadian  railroads  are  rationing  cars  to  j)revent  an  embargo. 
A  complete  stoppage  of  wheat  movement  is  in  prospect.     It  is  a  battle 
of  the  organized  farmers  through  their  cooperative  marketing  organiza- 
tion .against  the  shrewdest  buyers  of  the  old  world,  who  think  they  can 
fill  their  needs  from  sources  other  than  Canadian  until  the  new  Argen- 
tine crop  is  available^    The  Cana.dian  wheat  pool  contends  that  the  hig? 
grade,  high-protein  Canadian  v/hea.t  is  needed  to  mix  v/ith  the  low  qual- 
ity wheat;  that  there  will  be  only  150,000,000  bushels  of  Canadian 
wheat  for  export;  that  Canada  will  not  be  forced  to  sell  at  the  low 
prices  E'tirope  is  paying  for  Argentine  grain.     If  the  pool  is  right, 
there  is  botind  to  be  a  world  shortage  as  against  world  needs,  a.nd 
their  trump  card  will  pay  heavy  returns.     If  the  European  buyer  can 
supply  needs  elsewhere,  consequences  to  the  pool  may  be  profound. 
Carrying  wheat  is  an  expensive  program.    E.  E.  Earasay,  wheat  pool 
manager,  says  the  Canadian  wheat  income  will  be  $198,000,000  less  than 
in  1928,  with  a  total  estimated  at  $298,000,000.     In  the  meantime  the 
railroads,  steamship  companies  and  general  business  throughout  Canada 
are  being  seriously  hampered  while  the  wheat  pool  marketing  program 
is  on  trial," 

otton  An  editorial  in  Earm  and  IRanch  for  October  19  says:  "The 

time  is  fast  approaching  when  American  cotton  growers,  if  they  stay 
in  business,  will  have  to  recognize  quality  in  cotton.    The  truth  of 
this  statement  applies  even  more  forcibly  to  cotton  buyers  and  cotton 
mcrcha.nts  than  it  does  to  the  growers.     It  ma^y  be  considered  a  fore- 
gone conclusion  that  if  grov/crs  were  paid  for  their  cotton  on  a  quali- 
ty basis,  more  good  cotton  v/ould  be  produced.    We  understand,  of 
course,  that  there  arc  a  number  of  persons  who  scout  the  idea  that 
cotton  can  be  grown  successfully  in  sections  of  the  world  other  than 
the  Southern  States  of  America.    There  are  some  who  claim  a  perpetual 
monopoly  for  America  because  they  do  not  know  any  better. ., .With  all 
this  corcipetition  there  would  be  profit  in  cotton  production  in  our 
American  belt  if  growers  would  use  good  seed  and  plant  it  only  in  soil 
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adapted,  to  it.    However,  if  we  continue  to  plant  nothing  tut  gin  ran 
seed  on  an;^'  old  kind  of  soil  v/ithout  effort  to  improve  soil  conditions, 
we  may  expect  smll  acre  yields  of  poor  staple  and  a  constant  shrink- 
ing in  production  profits." 

An  editorial  in  The  Wall  St.  Journal  for  October  21  says: 
"in  his  address  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Cotton  Textile  Institute, 
the  president,  Walker  D.  Hines,  did  not  shut  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
the  industry's  difficulties  arc  fundamental,  numerous  and  complex.  But 
he  declared  that  an  optimistic  viev?  of  the  present  condition  is  war- 
ranted by  the  increased  attention  which  mills  ar^  giving  to  those  ques- 
tions.    In  this  attitude  of  the  mills  is  indeed  cause  for  optimism  for 
to  realize  a  fault  and  to  take  steps  to  correct  it  means,   in  an  intel- 
ligent man,  that  it  will  be  accomplished.    Among  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  profitable  b\isiness  has  been  the  tendency  to  overproduce. 
The  speaker  noted  this  and  said  that  progress  has  already  been  made 
in  correcting  this  tendency,  but  there  is  still  room  for  improvement. 
More  can  be  done,  and  more  must  be  done  toward  a  proper  adjustment  of 
production  to  demand  and  maintaining  a  proiocr  regard  for  costs  of  pro- 
duction, the  speaker  said.     In  this,  the  speaker  seemed  to  be  striking 
the  nail  squarely  on  the  head, , .Demand  for  cotton  goods  is  not  so 
clastic  that  price  reduction  will  lead  to  unlimited  consumption.  A 
certa.in  amount  to  every  person  is  as  necessary  as  food.     But  the  de- 
sirability diminishes  with  the  increase  in  supply  after  needs  arc  met, 
...The  po.radox  of  value  holds  true  in  the  cotton  goods  industry. 
Breaking  the  lav.  j.mposos  a  penalty.     Its  observance  is  necessary  for 
those  who  wish  to  live  and  prosper." 

Farm  Board  An  editorial  in  Successful  Farming  for  November  says:  "The 

Comment       Farm  Board  has  outlined  a  definite  program  of  procedure.     It  is  a 

long  look  ahead.     It  begins  at  the  bottom  by  strengthening  and  expand- 
ing cooperatives  through  assisting  them  in  managerial  and  financial 
policies.     It  aims  to  bring  about  a  co-ordination  between  existing 
farm  organizations  to  better  their  marketing  methods  and  results.  It 
will  assist  producers  in  unorganized  areas    to  form  cooperatives.  It 
aims  to  e.ssist  cooperatives  to  function  better  with  manufacturers, 
processors,  millers,  and  consumers.    By  the  assistance  of  the  various 
agricultural  colleges,  State  and  Federal  Departments  of  Agriculture, 
the  Extension  Service,  and  other  means,  the  farmer  producers  a.nd  the 
city  consumers  will  become  educated  to  the  benefits  of  this  national 
program,  of  cooperation.     This  is  a  large  order*     It  will  require  years 
of  continued  effort.    But  it  is  the  surest  way  to  build  an  agricultural 
policy  that  will  really  last.    The  board  has  done  remarkable  service 
alreac!;^'-,, ," 

School  The  Associated  Press  of  October  21  reports  that  Secretary 

Survey  Wilbur  has  named  the  commission  which  will  direct  the  three-year  natioja- 
Board  wido  survey  of  secondary  schools  authorized  by  the  last  Congress. 

William  John  Cooper,  Commissioner  of  Education,  vill  direct  the  survey 
of  high  schools,  Junior  high  schools  and  junior  colleges,  with 
Dr.  Leonard  V.  Koos,  University  of  Chicago,  associate  director.  Other 
educational  specialists  will  be  called  to  Washington  for  short  periods 
to  assist  in  interpreting  the  data  to  be  gathered. 
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Science  An  editorial  in  Better  Crops  for  October  says:  "TrlTiiile  we  may 

and  Farm-  not  agree  fully  with  Dr.  R.  B.  Von  Kleinsmid,  president  of  the  Univer'^- 
ing  d-ty  of  Southern  California,  that  the  lack  of  scientific  method  hased 

upon  v/idest  information  and  wisest  application  is  at  the  root  of  the 
troubles  of  the  farming  industry,  there  is  much  food  for  thought  in  the 
idea.    Doctor  Von  Kleinsmid  recently  gave  an  address,   'To-day's  Labora- 
tory is  Tomorrow's  Industry,'  before  5,000  bankers  as':^embled  in  con- 
vention at  San  Francisco.    Ho  asked  if  it  were  not  the  failure  of  the 
farming  industry  to  see  the  truth  of  the  discovery  and  adoption  of  nev; 
methods  that  v;as  responsible,   in  part  at  least,  for  the  present  low 
ebb  of  agriculture  and  the  alr^rming  spread  of  sterile  acres  all  over 
the  country.    He  called  attention  to  the  300,000  farms  which  have  been 
abandoned  annually  and  stated  that  this  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  of  the  86,000,000  horsepower  on  American  farms, 
only  3,000,000  represent  the  product  of  machinery.     'To  prove  the  as- 
sertion that  research  pays  dividends,'  he  said,  'one  has  only  to  point 
to  the  activities  and  prosperity  of  General  Motors,  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph,  and  Standard  Oil — to  naiac  the  largest  corporations 
which  rnai:c  up  a  very  a„ppreciable  amount  of  the  $55,000,000  which  indus- 
try invests  in  research  every  year.'     It  often  has  been  said  ths.t 
there  is  enough  scientific  data  as  the  result  of  experimental  work  at 
the  colleges  of  agriculture  in  this  country  to  revolutionize  our  whole 
American  agriculture.    The  big  J-ob  now  is  the  Job  of  the  extension 
man — to  get  the  farmers  to  apply  science  to  their  farm  practices." 


Section  3 

Depart-  J.  Clyde  Llarquis,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  is  the 

ment  of       author  of  "Foresight  in  Farming"  in  Successful  Farming  for  November. 
Agricul-     He  says  in  part:  ''We  are  learning  how  to  use  statistics  which  are  the 
ture  measure  of  chan._3e,  and  how  to  analyze  the  recurring  cycles  of  produc- 

tion and  price  so  as  to  look  into  the  future.     The  purpose  is  to  cast 
our  view  into  the  near  future  and  to  plan  to  meet  a  miirket  next  year 
on  the    asis  of  what  that  market  is  most  likely  to  be  as  shown  by  the 
facts,  rather  than  what  we  hope  it  will  be. . .Experience  has  shown  that 
it  is  possible  to  anticipate  certain  great  trends  and  tendencies 
months  ar.d  years  in  advance.    An  outstanding  fact  is  that  production 
and  prices  have  moved  in  fairly  regular  cycles.    The  causes  of  these 
cycles  a.ro  better  understood  as  we  study  in  detail  what  has  happened 
in  the  past.    The  adjustments  necessary  to  prevent  the  swing  of  the 
cycle  to  extrem.es,  which  is  usually  attended  by  serious  losses  to  some 
producers,  arc  becoming  better  known.     This  type  of  scientific  analy- 
sis is  as  yet  in  its  early  stages..." 
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Farm 

Prodf.cts  Octooer  21 — Livestock  prices:    Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and 

vealers;  steers  (1100-1500  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $13.25  to  $16.25; 
cows,  £'ood  and  choice  $8,25  to  $10.75;  heifers  (850  lbs.  down)  good  and 
choice  $13.50  to  $15.25;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $12.50  to  $15;  feeder 
and  stocker  cattle  steers,  good  and  choice  $10  to  $11.75;  he^vy  weight 
hogs  (250-350  lbs.)  :niediuia,  good  and  choice  $9.25  to  $9.85;  light 
lights  (130-160  lbs.)  irediijun  to  choice  $9,25  to  $9.85;  slaughter  pigs 
(90-130  lbs.)  mediujn,  good  and  choice  $9  to  $9.75  (soft  or  oily  hogs 
and  roasting  pigs  excluded  from  above  q.uotations) .     Slaughter  sheep 
and  lambs:    Lambs,  good  and  choice  (85  lbs,  down)  $12  to  $13;  feeding 
lambs  (range  stock)  medium  to  choice  $11  to  $13,55. 

G-rain  prices:    No.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (13^  protein) 
Minneapolis  $1.26|  to  $l,29f;  Ho. 2  red  winter  Kansas  City  $1.24  to 
$1.28  nominal;  Ho ,.2  hard  v/inter  (l2-g^  protein)  Kansas  City  $1,17  to  . 
$1.19;  No, 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis)  Chicago  $1.19-^  to 
$1.21;  Ho. 3  mixed  corn  Chicago  9l-|  to  91-|-^;  Minneapolis  84  to  86^; 
Kansas  City  86  to  Q7(p;  No. 3  yellov;  corn  91-|  to  92^;  Minneapolis  85^  to 
87-1^;  ICanses  City  88  to  89^;  No, 3  white  oats  Chicago  44  to  45^^^; 
Minneapolis  42  l/8  to  42  5/8^;  Kansas  City  43  to  4A(p. 

Maine  sacked  Green  Mountain  potatoes  closed  at  $2.85-$5,10  per 
100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  $2.35-$2.40  f,o,b.  Presque  Isle.  Wis- 
consin sacked  Round  WLiitos  $2.30-$2,40  carlot  sales  in  Chicago; 
$2,15-$2.20  f .o.b,  Waupaca.     New  York  Danish  type  cabbage  ranged  $20  to 
$30  bulk  ;3cr  ton  in  terminal  ms.rkets;  top  of  $32  in  Cincinnati;  $15- 
$17  f  .0.0.  Rochester,    Northern  Danish  stock  $25-$32  in  the  Middle  West. 
$15- $18  i.o  .b.  Racine.    New  York  and  midwcstern  yellow  varieties  of 
onions  brought  $l,50-$2  sacked  per  100  pounds  in  city  markets;  $1,50- 
$1.60  f.o.b.  Rochester.    Virginia  yellow  sweet  potatoes  $2-$3  per 
barrel  in  city  nvarkcts;  top  of  $3,25  in  Chicago.    Tennessee  Nancy  Halls 
85^^-$1.15  per  bushel  hamper  in  the  Middle  West.     New  York  Rhode  Island 
G-reoning  a,pples  brought  $6  per  barrel  in  New  York  City;  Mcintosh 
$7.50-$8.50  and  Wealthys  $5,50-$6;  Baldwins  $5,60  per  barrel  f,o.b. 
Rochester.    Vermont  Mcintosh  $8-$8.50  per  barrel  in  New  York. 

Wi-olesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  45^;  91  score,  44^;   90  score,  42(^. 

'^lolesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Plats,  24-^,-^'  to  25^^;  Single  Daisies,  24|(?J  to  25^',  Young  Americas, 
25^. 

October  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  ad- 
vanced 3  points  to  17,82{^,  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  11 
points  to  17.77^,  and  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  10  points  to 
17, 85^-^.    The  average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated 
markets  advanced  10  points  to  17.31^  per  lb.    On  the  same  day  one  year 
ago  the  price  stood  at  18,86^.   (prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Serv  ice.  Office  of  Information.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  roflected  in  the  press  on  matters  a^ecti«g  agriculture  ^-^l^^-^^^^ 
economic  aspects.    Api  roval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.    The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance.   
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iHDSEA-L  The  S'ederal  Farm  Board  yesterday  announced  approval  of 

JAEM  BOAED         three  loans  as  follows:  1.  A  commodity  loan  not  exceeding  $300,000 
to  the  Mississippi  Cotton  Cooperative  Association  (A.A.L.),  Jack- 
son, Miss.,   supplemental  to  loans  from  the  i'ederal  Intermediate 
Credit  Bank  at  ilew  Orleans,  thus  enabling  the  association  to  make  larger  advances 
to  grower  memhers  on  their  cotton.     2.  A  commodity  loan  not  exceeding  $500,000 
to  the  Southwest  Cooperative  Yi/heat  Growers  Association,  Kansas  City,  supplemental 
to  loans  from  the  Federal  Intermediate  Credit  Bank  at  Wichita,  thus  enabling  the 
association  to  make  larger  advances  to  grower  members  on  their  wheat.    3.  A  facil- 
ities loan  of  $500,000  to  the  Texas  Fa,rm  Bureau  Cotton  Association,  Dallas,  Texas. 
The  Texas  Farm  Bureau  Cotton  Associo.tion  is  a  member  of  the  American  Cotton  Grow- 
ers Exchange,  which  is  the  national  orgs.nization  of  the  cotton  cooperative  asso- 
ciations.   (Press,  Oct.  23.) 

The  Federal  Farm  Board  has  ad-opted-  a-  resolurtion  to  the  effect  that  facil- 
ities loans  shall  be  limited  to  cooperative  associations  belonging  to  national  or 
regional  sales  organizations  , or  when  such  loans  will  serve  to  encourage  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  central  sales  agencies.    Exceptions  will  be  made  only  in  emergen- 
cy cases  where  necessary  to  protect  the  cooperative  movement  from  the  loss  of 
facilities.   (Press,  Oct.  22.) 


MEAT  PACKING  The  Chicago  Journal  of  Comnerce  for  October  22  reports: 

MEETING  "The  American  meat  packing  industry  on  Monday  adopted  its  credo 

of  business  ethics  and  trade  practices.    Subject  to  approval  by 
the  Federal  Governmient ,  this  code,  which  was  presented  to  the 
twenty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Institute  of  American  Meat  Packers  at  Chicago, 
will  become  the  future  basis  of  trade  ethics  within  the  industry.    The  code  will 
be  submitted  to  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Hyde  and  representatives  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  for  their  indorsement.    The  creed  which  the  packers  subscribed  to 
was  written  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  institute,  of  which  F.  Edson  White, 
president  of  Armour  and  Company,  is  chairman.     It  was  presented  to  the  convention 
by  Mr.  White  y/ith  a  recomrnenda.t  ion  for  its  adopt  ion. ..  The  purpose  of  the  code  is 
to  eliminp.^"e  unfair,  wasteful  and  uneconomical  practices  among  packers  and  whole- 
salers...' ■/■bridgncnt  of  code  will  be  given  in  tomorrow's  Daily  Digest.) 


BRITISH  A  Bradford,  England,  dispatch  to-day  reports:  "The 

WOOL  WAGES         Managers  and  Overlookers'  Society,  the  union  whose  members  hold 

a  key  position  in  this  district  of  the  v/ool  textile  industry,  em- 
bracing about  150,000  employees,  yesterday  decided  to  instruct 
workers  who  had  been  notified  of  an  impending  v/age  cut  to  quit  work  on  the  night 
before  the  reduction  becomes  operative.    The  manufacturers  had  announced  a  cut 
at  the  rate  of  a  penny  to  the  shilling  in  vi^agcs. .  .Yesterday' s  development  repre- 
sents the  first  step  toward  a  stoppage  in  the  industry.  " 
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Agriculture  John  C.  Cresswell  y;rites  under  the  title  "Business  Scans  the 

and  Busi-    Farmer's  Balance  Sheet"  in  The  Magazine  of  Wall  Street  for  OctolDer  19. 
ness  He  says  in  jjart:  "We  still  have  the  agricultural  tradition.    Only  25 

per  cent  of  Americans  live  on  farms,  "but  we  are  dominated  "by  the  rural 
inheritance  we  derive  from  the  time  when  90  per  cent  of  the  people 
lived  on  farms — literally  lived  on  them.    Only  one-seventh  of  the 
annual  ns.tional  income  comes  from  farms.    For  eight  years  the  urhan 
population  has  been  prosperous  despite  much  misery  and  little  prosper- 
ity in  the  lural  regions.    Yet  from  the  sowing  of  winter  wheat  in  the 
fall  until  spring  wheat,  corn  and  other  crops  are  garnered  the  follow- 
ing summer  and  fall  every  "business  man  scans  the  crop  reports  and  ap- 
praises the  harvest  forecasts.    Somehow  we  feel  ttat.  the  most  inade- 
quately compensated  group  of  our  people  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
commercial  wcll-'being  of  the  other  groups.    Also,  we  like  to  general- 
ize regarding  agriculture,  we  are  prone  to  lump  the  farmers  of  a  conti- 
nent together  as  having  a  good  year  or  a  "bad  year.    Except  when  agri- 
cultural prices  are  universally  low,  a  generally  "bad  or  a  generally 
good  year  doesn't  happen.    Not  including  Alaska,  the  United  States  has 
more  than  3,000,000  square  miles  of  land,  extending  through  24  degrees 
of  latitude  and  58  degrees  of  longitude.    Over  such  an  area  with  its 
variations  of  climate  and  weather  relai-ed  to  latitude,  altitude, 
oceanic  and  continental  influences  even  a  single  crop  could  not  "be 
generally  ^^'ood  or  "bad.     But  when  it  is  reflected  that  many  crops  are 
raised  in  tl'^t  vast  and  varied  area,  and  that  favorable  v/eathcr  for 
one  crop  is  often  unfavora"ble  for  another,   it  is  evident  that  .there  is 
no  good  report  in  agriculture  -.vithout  much  ill." 

The  Lancet  (London)  for  0cto"ber  5  says:  "It  is  estimated  that 
those  E-xglish  "butchers  who  sapply  the  wealthier  classes  sell  only  25 
per  cent  of  a  beef  carcass  for  roasting  purposes,  the  remainder  beirfe' 
destined  for  stewing,  boiling,  or  pickling.     In  industrial  districts 
over  54  per  cent  of  the  carcass  is  sold  for  roasting,  the  cheaper  and 
usually  toucher  joints,  such  as  silvcrside,  topside,  aitchbone,  and 
middle  ribs,  being  disposed  of  for  this  purpose  as  well  as  the  sirloin 
and  forc-ribs.     It  is  obviously  desirable  that  the  palatability  of  the 
cheaper  joints  should  b^  raised  to  as  high  a  standard  as  possible. 
With  this  end  in  vicv;  the  Department  of  Scientific  and  Industrial  Re- 
search recently  undertook  an  investigation  on  the  effect  of  hanging, 
or  conditioning,  upon  the  palatability  of  meat,  and  their  report  on 
the  subject  has  just  been  issued.    The  investigation  consisted  essen- 
tially in  a  comparison  of  the  palatability  of  sample  of  hot  and  cold 
roast  beef  derived  from  carcasses  which  had  been  stored  at  suitable 
temperatures  for  var;>'ing  lengths  of  time.    T"he  palatability  was  as- 
sessed by  teams  of  experts  who  allotted  marks  to  each  sample  for  such 
qualities  as  tenderness,  flavor,  texture,  juiciness,  and  color.  Joints 
from  ono-half  of  each  carcass  were  cooked  and  tasted  three  days  after 
the  sla,-aghter  of  the  animal;  the  other  half  of  the  carcass  was  stored 
at  a  tei-aperature  of  41°  F.  for  a  further  4  or  14  days,  after  which 
interval  corresponding  joints  from  this  half  were  similarly  cooked  and 
tasted.     In  aJmost  ©very  case  there  was  a  marked  progressive  improve- 
ment in  the  palatability  of  the  saanples  with  the  increase  in  the 
period  of  storage,  due  mainly  to  an  increase  in  tenderness.    The  in- 
crease in  tenderness  was  more  pronounced  with  the  coarser  joints  than 
with  those  of  the  first  quality,  and  was  sufficiently  constant  and 
striking  to  lead  the  authors  of  the  report  to  sriggest  a  scheme  for  the 
conditioning;  of  beef  at  central  deDots  such  as  municipal  abattoirs..." 


Beef  Con- 
ditioning 
in  Eng- 
land 
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Boulder  The  power  to  be  developed  at  Boulder  Dam  was  allocated  October 

Dam  Pov/er  21  by  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Wilbur,  who  fixed  iJovenber  12  for  the 
Alloca-  heariiYj  of  any  protest.  Under  this  allocation  the  power  vnll  be  con- 
tion  tracted  for  as  follows:  To  the  Metropolitan  water  district  of  Southern 

California,  50  per  cent  or  so  iruch  thereof        may  be  needed  for  the 
pijinping  of  Colorado  River  water.    To  Los  Angeles  25  per  cent  and  to 
the  Southern  California  Edison  and  associated  companies,  25  per  cent. 
These  allotments  are  to  be  subject  to  certain  deductions  which  arise 
through  the  exercise  of  preference  rishts.     ITevada  and  Arizona  are 
each  to  receive  not  exceeding  18  per  cent  of  tne  power  developed  for 
these  States,  and  should  either  not  exercise  its  preference  rij^hts  or 
the  otncr  r.iay  absorb  4  per  cent  additional  power.  Municipalities 
which  jiavc  filed  supplications  a^re  to  receive  not  exceeding  4  per  cent. 
The  report  to  the  press  of  October  22  says:   "A  clause  v.'ill  be  insert- 
ed in  all  of  the  contr;icts  to  insure  the  distribution  of  power  devel- 
oped at  the  darn  at  such  a  price  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  is  fair  to  a,ll  consuir.ers.     Should  certain  munici- 
palities operating  their  own  pov;cr  plants  desire  to  ma,hc  separate 
agreements  with  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  a-nd  the  Metropolitan  vmter 
district,  they  are  to  be  supplied  \/ith  power  at  cost  price.  The 
charge  for  storing  ?/ater  for  the  Metropolitan  water  district  will  be 
25  cents  per  acre-foot." 

Meat  Pack-  A  Chicago  dispatch  to  the  press  October  22  reports:  "Meat 

ing  Indus-  packing  is  once  more  the  largest  industry  in  the  United  States  as 
try  measured  by  value  of  output,  William  Vfnitfield  Woods,  Chicago,  pres- 

ident of  the  Institute  of  American  Meat  Packers,  October  21  told  the 
t-wenty-f ourth  annual  convention  of  the  institute.     The  plant  value  of 
the  psrcking  industry  products  exce^^ded  three  billion  dollars  annually, 
Woods  said,  adding  that  this  figure  represented  the  output  of  more 
than  1,200  cstablisiiments  throughout  the  United  States.  Production 
of  pork  and  lamb,  as  indicated  by  the  number  of  animials  dressed  under 
Federal  inspection,  showed  an  increase  over  last  year,  but  production 
of  beef  and  veal  declined  slightly  during  the  current  year,  he  said. 
Yfith  a  few  exceptions  wholesale  prices  of  most  meat  cuts  at  present 
were  somic^-iho.t  lower  than  last  year,  he  said,  while  fresh  pork  loins 
were  higher  than  a  year  ago." 

Scientific  The  British  Medical  Journal  for  October  5  says:  "The  methods 

Research     of  large-sccile  orga.nization,  so  characteristic  of  the  age  v;e  live  in, 
may  be  seen  operating  in  the  field  of  scientific  investigation  a-s 
fully  perhaps  as  in  aiiy  other  department  of  human  activity.     In  this 
period,  characterized  by  a  developing  collectivist  ideology,  scien- 
tific research  indeed,  like  art,  v/ould  a,t  first  sight  appear  to  be 
the  last  refuge  of  individualism.     Ye,t  there  is  a,  sense  in  which  it 
is  true  that  all  scientific  investigation  is  collective.    The  greatest 
individaaJ ist  amiong  scientific  workers  can  build  only  on  a  foundation 
others  .lave  laid  before  him;  through  the  medium  of  scientific  Journal' 
and  lea^med  societies  he  must  meet  and  receive  stimulation  from  other 
engaged  in  work  related  to  his  own;  in  a  thousand  ways  he  must  use 
knowledge  which  others  have  gained  in  the  past  or  are  at  the  moment 
collecting  round  him;  and  in  the  end  his  own  contribution  is  but  an 
instalLment  which  must  be  merged  in  the  unending  serial  story  of  man' » 
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discovery  of  the  universe.    The  scientist  of  popular  imagination — the 
isolated,  individual  ploughing  his  lonely  furrow  through  an  uncharted 
wilderness~-has  indeed  his  counterpart  in  reality.    But  his  loneliness 
is  an  illusion;  his  wilderness  is  the  meeting  place  of  an  internation- 
al conference  in  perpetual  session.    There  are,  indeed,  vital  diffe]>- 
ences  "between  collective  research  undertaken  in  this  loose  and  undelih— 
erate  manner  and  collective  research  planned  and  organized  by  groups 
of  scientists  v/orking  in  teams.     In  every  new  territory  invaded  by 
science  the  independent  pioneer  has  blazed  a  trail  alo^ig  which  others 
have  had  to  follow.     It  would  seem  as  though  at  every  stage,  as  science 
makes  its  halting  progress,  there  is  a  period,  perhaps  only  a  moment, 
when  the  direction  of  the  next  step  is  uncertain,  when  the  difficul- 
ties are  hardly  realized,  and  the  problem.s  yet  inadeq.uately  formalated. 
It  is  a  period  of  reconnaissance,  when  only  the  loosest  organization, 
giving  the  greatest  scope  for  independence  and  originality,  is  likely 
to  insure  success.    But  after  that,  the  more  carefully  planned  and  di- 
rected the  advance  the  better.     Independence  and  team  work  in  scientif- 
ic investigation  are  comiplementary  to  each  other;  both  are  necessary 
for  the  advancemient  of  knowledge." 


Section  3 

Depart-  An  editorial  in  The  Journal  of  The  American  Medical  Association 

ment  of        for  October  19  says:  "A  score  of  years  has  passed  since  the  Food  and 
Agricul-     Drugs  Act  became  a  part  of  the  basic  law  of  the  United  States. .  .Duririg 
ture  the  last  two  years  there  has  been  evidence  of  renewed  activity  by  the 

G-overi'ment  in  protecting  the  public  against  exploitation.    A  few  years 
ago  a  reorganizc.tion  was  effected  by  which  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  divided  into  a  bureau  for  chemical 
investigation  and  a  separate  Food,  Drug  and  Insecticide  Administration. 
The  Journal  has  noted  v/ith  gratification  the  increased  activities  of 
the  latter  bureau. .  .This  bureau  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
also  recently  investigated  ether  for  anesthesia.    Not  only  has  it  pub- 
lished procedures  for  increasing  the  purity  of  ether  but,  as  was  re- 
ported recently  in  The  Journal,  it  has  seized  a  considerable  amount  of 
ether  which  was  found  to  be  substandard.     It  has  turned  its  attention 
to  certain  widely  advertised  'patent  medicines,'  bringing  charges  of 
fraud  against  a  number  of  the  'best  sellers.'    for  instance,  Anacin, 
exposed  in  Tlie  Journal  yeo^VB  ago  and  more  recently  by  the  Journal  of 
the  American  Dental  Association,  has  been  the  subject  of  a  number  of 
notices  of  Judgment  in  which  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture charged  misbranding  in  violation  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  and 
declared  the  claims  false  and  fraudulent.    Such  energetic  and  active 
administration  of  the  law  on  the  part  of  the  bureau  has  been  needed 
for  some  time.     The  officials  and  workers  in  the  Food,  Drug  and 
Insecticide  Administration  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  merit  the 
commendation  and  support  of  the  medical  profession." 
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Section  4 
MARKET  QUOTATIONS 

farm 

Products  Octo'cer  22 —  Livestock  prices:     Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and 

vml'ers ;  steers  (1100-1500  lbs.)  $13  to  $16.25;  cows,  good  and  choice 
$8.25  to  $10.75;  heifers  (850  Ihs.  down)  good  and  choice  $13.50  to 
$15.25;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $12.50  to  $15;  feeder  and  stocker 
cattle,  steers,  good  and  choice  $10  to  $11.75;  heavy  weight  hogs 
(250-350  Ihs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $9  to  $9.65;  light  lights 
(130-160  Ihs.)  medium  to  choice  $9  to  $9.60;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130 
lbs.)  r.edium  good  and  dicice  $8.75  to  $9.50  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and 
roasting  X-;igs  excluded  from  above  quotations).     Slaughter  sheep  and 
lambs:     Lairfos,  good  and  choice  (84  lbs.  down)  $12.25  to  $13;  feeding 
lambs  (range  stock)  meditmi  to  choice  $11.25  to  $13.50. 

October  future  contracts  on  the  Hew  York  Cotton  Exchange  ad- 
vanced 53  points  to  18,35^,  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  44  ..■ 
points  to  18.2l^\  and  on  \  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  43  points  to 
18,28(^,    The  average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated 
markets  advanced  47  points  to  17,78y^  per  lb.     On  the  corresponding  day 
one  year  ago  the  price  stood  at  18.66f. 

Grain  prices:     lIo.2  red  winter  wheat  Kansas  City  $1.24  to 
$1.28;  No. 2  hard  winter  {l2jsfo  protein)  Kansas  City  $1.19  to  $1.21; 
No. 2  hard  \Yinter  (not  on  protein  basis)  Chicago  $1.22-|-  to  $1.23;  No. 3 
mxixed  corn  Ciiicago  93  to  93-^5z5;  Minneapolis  85  to  37^;  Kansas  City 
87^^  to  88-?;f ;  No. 3  yellow  corn  Chicago  93^;  Minneapolis  86^  to  88-3-5;^; 
Kansas  City  89  to  905^5;  No. 3  v^hite  oats  Chicago  45-|-^^  to  46^;  Minneapo- 
lis 42|  to  43fj^;  Kansas  City  44-|-  to  45^. 

Maine  sacked  Green  Mountain  potatoes  sold  at  $2.70-$3.10  per 
100  pounds  in  eastern  mark^^ts;  mostly  $2.35-^^2.40  f.o.b,  PresCLue 
Isle,    T'isconsin  sacked  Round  Whites  $2.25-$2.50  per  100  pounds  on 
the  Chicago  carlot  iiiarket;  $2.10-$2.15  f.o.b.  Waupaca.    New  York 
Danish  t^-pc  cabba.ge  closed  at  $19-$35  biilk  per  ton  in  terrairial  imz-kcts 
$15-$17  f.o.b.  Rochester.     New  York  yellow  onions  ranged  $1.50-$2.25 
per  100-pound  sack  in  eastern  cities;  $1.50-$1.55  f.o.b.  Rochester. 
Midwestern  yellows  mostly  $1.25-$2.    Virginia  and  West  Virginia  York 
Imperial  apples  sold  at  $4-$4.50  per  barrel  in  New  York  City.  Stay- 
mans  $1.90-$2  per  bushel  bas]::et  in  the  East.     Illinois  and  Michigan 
Jonathans  02-$2.25  in  Chicago. 

Fnolesale  prices  of  fresh  creamierj^  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  45^;  91  score,  44^^;  90  score,  42-|^^. 

YiC^-olesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  Ainerica^n  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  i'lats,  24i-<^  to  25j^;  Single  Daisies,  24f^  to  25^;  Young  Ameri- 
cas, 25^.   (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr,  Econ.) 


